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W hat’s That Plane? is the first one-volume 
aircraft spotter to be issued in America. 


It is fundamental that every American sol- 
dier be able to recognize quickly and accu- 
rately the planes of the enemy as well as those 
of our own and Allied Air Forces. What's 
That Plane? contains silhouettes of our own 
ie and the Jap and late Nazi planes plus photo- 

; graphs. With Aircraft Recognition (British 
and German planes) sold at the same price, 
you have complete dope on our own and 
enemy planes. 

Order What's That Plane? and Aircraft 
Recognition in quantity lots for distribution 
in your outfit today. 
$y i 1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
oF 11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
q 1 51 or more copies: 17¢ each 


AND 


Guerrilla Wariare 


By BERT LEVY 








Daaaaaannnnn wasaaaaaaae a ” 


Two new PENGUIN-INFANTRY JOURNAL books that 


should be in the hands of every American Soldier . 


What's That Plane? 


i? By WALTER B. PITKIN, JR. 


Guerrilla W arfare was written for the Brit- 
ish Home Guards by a man with considerable 
background as a guerrilla fighter. It had a 
wide sale in Britain and is now co-published 
in the United States by Penguin and The 
Infantry Journal. 


Many of these things will be familiar 
to the Army reader from his own knowl- 
edge of what we call scouting and patrol- 
ling. But it will do him good to read 
them again as Bert Levy describes them. 
And he will find some things that aren’t 
in our manuals but ought to be.—G.V. 


A condensation of part of Guerrilla War- 
fare begins on page 50 of this issue of The 
Journal. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each : 
- i 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each : 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 


INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


<A wor) 


They met the German Panzers and despite numerical inferior- 
ity fought with bravery, intelligence and some success 


Tank-Fighter Team 


By LIEUTENANT ROBERT M. GERARD 
(Formerly of the French Armored Force) 


$1.25 


Here is recounted the tactics and engagements of one of the few French Armored 
Groupes that fought through the battle of France. 


Lieutenant Gerard was second in command of his Groupe, serving under a captain who 
was a resourceful, intelligent leader. Lieutenant Gerard himself reveals the same qualities 
with the added ones of acute observation and retentive memory. These qualities permit him 
to recount the many things the American soldier wants to know about actual war today. 


Here are three short excerpts from Tank-Fighter Team: 


I intend to tell only of what I saw 
myself. Since I am not an expert 
in military matters, I cannot embark 
on problems of high strategy and 
tactics. I will not be able to present 
the whole picture. Our unit was a 
small one. And what I saw was 
what the second-in-command of 
such a unit can see—which is a very 
limited part of the whole big bat- 
tle. Another limitation is simply 
that, as every one knows, we did not 
have a very long time to fight, for 
the collapse of France came sud- 


denly. 


It had been my captain’s experi 
ence during the Battle of Belgium 
that German tanks rarely advanced 
in waves except wher under anti- 
tank fire or when they were attack- 
ing a stabilized front with exten- 
sively organized defenses. As far 
as I am concerned, I never saw hun- 
dreds of German tanks rolling wave 
after wave across the country, sweep- 
ing everything before them. Every 
time I saw a German force advanc- 
ing, it simply consisted of a small 
mechanized column on a road. 


The enemy tanks kept mainly on 
streets running east-west, and sim 
ply stopped for one or two seconds 
to fire every time they crossed the 
main street under fire of our anti- 
tank gun. Each time, they would 
fire one shell at the antitank gun 
defending a bridge, and then move 
full speed to the other bridge-ap- 
proach street, and do the same thing 
against the antitank gun defending 
that bridge. Then they would go on 
across that street and turn south in 
a small street, thus gaining a street 
one block nearer to us, and then re 
peat the same procedure in the other 
direction. 


Readers of The INFANTRY JOURNAL who read Tank-Fighter Team when it appeared 
in serial form will want a copy for further study. Those who have not read it will find it 
not only instructive but an intensely readable personal narrative as well. 


Seven maps trace the route of Gerard’s Groupe Franc from June 3d until the Armistice 


of June 25th. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC 
L115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















VW’ @® 44444 National Service Life Insurance 


What Is Leadership? 


LEADERSHIP 


For American Army Leaders 
By LT. COL. EDWARD LYMAN MUNSON, JR. 


has the answers— 


“Leadership and morale are not synony- 
mous; yet they are . . . inseparable. . 


“Few assets are more valuable to [a 
leader } than tact. 


“Courtesy is a politeness, a civility in 
which a superior cannot afford to be out- 
done by a subordinate. 


“This power [command] is vested in 
the leader and seldom needs emphasis. It 
forms the working basis of leadership in 
the United States Army. 


“If a leader is proud of his men, if he 
has in them the faith that real loyalty de- 
mands, they will return his support and 


backing a hundredfold. 


“Although discipline means submission, 
it does not mean submission to the leader 
so much as to the system which he applies. 


ee 


the more he {the leader | leads 
rather than drives the less the application 
of any force whatever becomes necessary.” 


$1.00 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + 








Washington, D. C. 





Now is the time for all soldiers to bx 


| ‘ 
thought and attention to their life insu: "Befos 
long it may be too late or it may be diffict a 
after you find yourself on a transport en 1 to ah 
far point of the earth. A little thought a: thention 
to the subject now is more than doubly sat ng You 
won't have the worry of hustling around trying to pet i 
taken care of when you should be giving your full ¢ 
forts to your job and you'll be a better soldier by hay 
ing a clear conscience in knowing you have done 


you are able to do for those dependent upon you 

Congress has provided a way for every s 
the 18-year-old private to the general officer of retir 
ment age to get insurance up to $10,000 at low cost 

There is no red tape. Even physical examination 
waived if you apply within 120 days after entry op 
active duty. Those who were in the servic prior t 
December 20, 1941, and who are not protected by go 
ernment insurance or who wish to increase their cover 
age up to the maximum of $10,000, can apply withou 
submitting evidence of physical fitness if they do so x 
fore April 19. 

Any person who has been in the service more than 
120 days may apply for National Service Life Insur 
ance but the application must be accompanied by evi 
dence of good physical condition 

Most commanding officers have supplies of Veterans 
Administration Form 350 on which applications for 
insurance are submitted. If you are unable to obtair 
the form, a statement in writing signed by yourself and 
sent through official channels will be considered an ap 
plication if it properly identifies you, is dated, shows the 
amount of insurance desired, shows the effective date of 
the insurance, and lists the names, relationship and 
addresses of your beneficiaries. With the statement 
you should either enclose a remittance for the firs 
monthly premium or a proper authorization for deduc 
tion from your pay of the amount of the premium 

The Veterans Administration form should be avail 
able at most posts and camps and commanding officers 
may obtain supplies from the Veterans Administration 
at Washington. It is only in emergencies that an ap 
plication other than on Form 350 should be made. 

National Service Life Insurance has no restrictions as 
to residence, travel, occupation, or military or naval sen 
ice and covers death from any cause. All expenses 0 
administration are borne by the government. 

It is issued on the five-year level premium term plan 
and may be converted to or exchanged for policies on 


ller tron 


Ordinary Life, Twenty-Payment Life or Thirty-Pay-§ 


ment Life at any time after the insurance has been in 


force for one year and within the five-year term period j 
ete ‘Gy . = 
Organization commanders have full information I rem} 
ium rates in the various types of policies and a bre! i 


description of the insurance are contained in The 
Fourth Horseman by Lieutenant Colonel J. H. Doherty. 
which every officer and noncommissioned officer should 
have. 
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Kept Up-to-Date through Regular Revision. . . 


“if These two books are indispensable to the | 
= officer and officer candidate | 





Or : > | + . . 

THE OFFICER’S | Company Administration | 

OVE 

thour i a 

a GUIDE nd Personnel Records 
New CELEVENTH) Edition 

thas New (SEVENTH) Edition ( ) 

‘oa By LIEUT. COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 

er This extensive and informative hand- ; ; - 

| book is the soundest and most complete Briesaies Ae senire <a peal 

i guide for the officer and officer-candidate pap | —— 

bain now available. The “how” of the various reports and 

If and records required in the administration of 

an ap It is authoritative, exact. a company are explained and demonstrated. 

ws the 

late of ee ee Illustrative examples of practical prob- 

p and No pains have been spared in keeping it lems and their solutions are clear, concise, 

ement up-to-date and many pertinent extracts from complete 

; ~s official sources are included. It is not ‘“‘ofh- 

at a a ee It is truly the headquarters ‘bible. 

. avail ; Very recently revised. 

officers No officer can afford to be without 

tration COMPANY ADMINISTRATION. 

" ap THE OFFICER’S GUIDE and PERSONNEL RECORDS 

e. ‘ ate 

ions as No. 210 on The JOURNAL booklist. Is the one handiest Guide. 

al ser No. 208 Waterproof paper binding $1.50 

nses of $2.50 ; No. 209 Full cloth binding 2.00 | 
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REMEMBER PEARL 


HARBOR! 
An Eyewitness Story 


By BLAKE CLARK 


The stories of Army and Navy officers 
and men, of chaplains and nurses, of 
doctors and service men’s wives, of the 
wounded and of the unhurt are here com- 
bined in one narrative by Blake Clark, 
assistant professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 

“I resolved to start the very next morning 
getting the story of what happened. I was go- 


ing to talk to everybody I could who had seen 
the events of the day at first hand. . 


“I got the story, and I shall never forget 


it. . . . Nothing I could add to what these 
American officers and men told me could make 
it better. . 


“Theirs is a plain, straightforward story, 
but if I have told it as I have tried to—that is, 
as it was given to me—it will make every man 
in America want to shoulder a gun and every 
woman wish to be a soldier's wife in this war.” 


A portion of Remember Pearl Harbor! 
begins on page 14 of this issue. 


$1.25 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + 
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Meet Our Authors 


BiakE CLARK has lived in Hawaii for t 


Washington, D. C. 


c y 
where he is assistant professor of English at th, Un 
versity of Hawaii. A Tennesseean, he is a graduate of 
Vanderbilt University. From the moment of the 
tack on Pearl Harbor he began collecting material fo, 
this book. He is now in the United States on a lectur. 
tour, after which he expects to enter the Army 

ike} 
CaPTAIN CHARLES S. DORSA completes his two-pan 
article on “The Colonel Inspects His Motors” jn this 


issue. He is an Infantry officer. 
ik} 


SERGEANT IAN FITCHETT is a native of New Sout 


Wales where he was a barrister when war broke oy: 
Enlisting, he was sent to the Middle East with a 
advance party of the First Australian Imperial Forces 
In Egypt he was detached as a temporary war corre 
spondent and went through the entire siege of To 
bruk. After the relief of Tobruk he went to Malaya 
as an official observer with Australian troops. He 
dropped from sight after the fall of Singapore, his 
literary agent in New York reporting that she is un 
able to get in touch with him. 


ike 


Bert Levy is an American who fought with the Loyal 


ists in Spain and has been an instructor with the 
British Home Guards (who call him “Yank”) for 
whom Guerrilla Warfare was originally written 


ok 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON, Corps of 


Engineers, is no stranger to JouRNAL readers, but we 
want to pass on to you a bit of intelligence we picked 
up recently from a “local boy makes good” feature 
about him which appeared in the Sunday feature 
section of the Omaha World-Herald. The World 
Herald writer, who was a high school classmate, re 
veals that Colonel Thompson is the author of a vol 
ume of poetry—title unknown and presumably long 
since withdrawn from circulation by the author 
Journat readers know him as the author of a series 
of articles on the fighting in Europe which have been 
gathered into a book called Modern Battle and pub 
lished by The INFantry Journat and W. W. Nor 


ton & Co. i 
im 


COLONEL STERLING A. woop, Infantry, returns to The 
Journat columns after a protracted absence of eight | 


years with “A Rifle Platoon Stalks Five Night-Bound 
Tanks.” Colonel Wood is a graduate of the Military 
Academy, the Command and Staff School, the In 
fantry School, and the field officers’ course of the 
Chemical Warfare School. 
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THE NEW SET-UP} 
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| Any measure or reorganization that intensifies teamwork between fighting arms and services ' 

| of our Army is a marked change for the better, whether in peace or war. The utmost streamlining B 
& is always desirable to keep an Army modern and strong in its efhciency. Unquestionably the ney 

ie set-up will get things done faster and is therefore all to the good. At the same time it wil] be h 

H strange for a while not to think of the Chief's Office as the vital center of Infantry matte: 0! 


Fe | Every activity that has gone on in the Office of the Chief of Infantry will naturally be con 
| tinued at full pace in one or another of the new agencies. All these activities now fall under 
the Commanding General, Army Ground Forces, Lieutenant General Lesley J. McNair. The 
Commanding General, AGF, has, of course, a Chief of Staff, Brigadier General Mark W. 
Clark, and a General Staff of the usual sections. The work of this staff is purely to prepar 
‘ plans and establish policies on organization, equipment, and training. 
4 It is the Operating Staff, AGF, which will get things done for the Ground Forces in ac 
| cordance with these policies. And it is here we find most of the activities formerly centered 
in the Offices of the Chiefs of Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery and Infantry. 
There are eight divisions on this staff, most of them made up in general of officers of the 
four arms. The work of the Personnel, Transportation, Construction, Hospitalization and Evac 
uation, and Supply Divisions are fairly indicated by their names. The three others, Training, 
Operations, and Requirements, we may well go into further. 
) But first it should be said that all divisions take final action on all matters that pertain to 
them, this in accordance with the General Staff policies. They codrdinate between divisions 
informally and directly, without reference to the General Staff, except where policies are in 
; volved. They likewise deal directly with Army Air Forces and Services of Supply agencies. It 
fi is easy to see how much more readily things will get done through such methods, and how efh 
ie ciently it should now be possible for the Commanding General, AGF, to carry out his mission 
an of providing organized, trained, and equipped ground forces for combat operations. 

The Training Division, Headquarters, AGF, has, among other duties, the training of AGI 
tactical units and all special task forces. It is also charged with individual training and service ff 
and troop schools, including officer candidate schools. It develops tactical and training doc 
trines and (jointly with the Air Forces) the methods of ground-air support. 

The Operations Division activates, organizes, and equips tactical units and special task 
forces, and assigns units to armies, army corps, and other AGF units. It prepares movement 

| orders and establishes priorities for replacements and equipment. 
ji The Requirements Division is the largest of all the parts of the Operating Staff. It has for 
its main task that of “promoting the orderly continuity and progressive development of the 
separate arms” (the Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, and Coast Artillery, and specialized 
combat units) and coérdinating them: Here we find the development of weapons and equip | 
ment and control and coérdination of the service boards. Here new means and methods of J} 
warfare are studied. Here training publications and tables of organization and basic allow 
ances are prepared. And it is here that the four journals of the four arms (the Field Artillery, 
Coast Artillery, Cavalry and INFANTRY Journals) are now under general supervision. 

There are, of course, a number of special sections and staff officers in Headquarters, AGF. 
And also under the Commanding General, AGF, are several important commands. First 
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ve the armies and other units or forces assigned to the AGF. Then the Armored Force, the 
\riaireraft Command, the Tank Destroyer Command, and the Replacement and School 
Command. These all function under War Department policies, and orders, policies and direc 
jives issued by the CG, AGF. The Commanding General of the Replacement and School 
Command is the former Chief of Infantry, Major General Courtney H. Hodges, under whom 
vill come command of the replacement training centers and the schools of the four combat 
arms. This Command will soon be centralized among its activities, with headquarters in 
rmingham, Alabama. 

7 he ‘relationship between the Office of the Chief of Infantry and The InFanrry JouRNAL 
has been close for many years. Most of the successive Chiefs have been elected as Presidents 
of the Infantry Association under the constitution of this non-profit-making professional asso 
ciation and the corporation laws of the District of Columbia. And for almost as long it has 
been similarly traditional to elect the Executive of the Chief’s Office as President of the Board 
of Directors of The Infantry Journal, Incorporated, though, of course, in accordance with the 
corporation laws of the State of Delaware. The editor and secretary-treasurer of the Associa 
tion has for long had his assignment in this office. This intimate relationship has been of 
great value to this magazine throughout the years. It has helped always to keep the profes 
sional tone of the magazine at a high level. And there has been an unfailing interest and 
pride on the part of the successive Chiefs and their Executives in helping to get out a good 
magazine. 

Now, with the change of set-up, the Chief of the Requirements Division, Headquarters, 
\GF, Major General Richard C. Moore, has general supervision over The INFANTRY Jour- 
wax and the three other journals. The military editors of The Journat are assigned to the 
Infantry Section of his Division, the Chief of which is Colonel Ingomar M. Oseth. The mili 
tary editors and associate editors of all journals are also grouped in a Service Journal Branch. 

The value of the journals as mediums of informal instruction and professional discussion 
has been taken fully into consideration by the new authorities. The instructions of General 
Moore to the editors were in brief to continue the existing policy. And this policy was and is 
to serve the Infantry and the Army to the utmost in winning this war. 

Members of the Infantry Association and readers of The JournaL have many of them ex- 
pressed a hope that the shifts of reorganization would not affect in a possibily adverse man- 
ner the publication of The INFANTRY JouRNAL. They can judge this best by reading the 
present issue, the first one published since the changes went into effect. Despite the long 
existing bonds between the Ofhce of the Chief of Infantry and The INFanrry JourNat, 
the change is for the better as it concerns this magazine, just as the reorganization is unques 
tionably for the better in all of its larger aspects. 

It is the expressed belief of General Moore that, since now the Chiefs’ Offices no longer 
exist, the journals must become the custodians and preservers of the esprit and professional 
interest of their fighting arms. The Infantry Association and The InFaANrRY JouRNAL hope 
that they can fulfill this high mission. Certainly they accept the mission with the fullest in- 
tention of carrying it out in every possible manner in the interest of the Infantry and the 
Army as a whole. 

Every Infantryman of every grade or rank, whether or not he is a member of the Associa 
tion, is now doubly welcome to turn for both friendly and professional assistance to the editors. 
They will also gladly be of all help they can to anyone else in the Ground Forces or to any other 
man of this Army. 

Chere’s a job being done—the biggest job in the world. Whatever this journal can do to 
carry it on to full success and completion it will try its best to do. 
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In this most breathless of years in history there are several millions of soldiers who bear the 
designation of Infantry deployed and fighting on thousands of battlefront miles around the 
world. They have moved to battle, since heavy fighting began in 1940, in trucks and planes 
and afoot. They have carried into the fighting their dozen or more of powerful modern weap 
ons. And teamed with the troops that fight in planes and tanks, and the troops who fire artillery 
guns and the expert engineer combat units of modern war, these millions of Infantry troops have 
fought and are fighting today in every theatre of war. 

What is meant by Infantry appears to be a matter of confusion in many American minds 
And even in so keen a mind, especially on naval matters, as that of Mr. Hanson Baldwin 
there seems to be confusion. In an article entitled “The Queen Is Dead” in The Saturday 
Evening Post of February 28, this able writer on war seemed to find no other way of conduct 
ing funeral rites over Infantry than to give first one and then another sense to “the Queen 
and to “Infantry” in what he wrote. In turn this seemed to prove Mr. Baldwin either un 
certain of just what he meant, or possibly guilty of distortion for the sake of his headline 
title, “The Queen Is Dead.” 

It was naturally difficult to reinforce this catch-phrase title without bringing down to this 
modern day the historical conception of the infantryman who carried a rifle and had no con 
cern with other weapons, and marched his every mile on foot. A modern army, writes Mr 
Baldwin, is “an army on wheels.” But modern infantry is mainly on wheels. Hence here hi 
implies a particular Queen who can only be the one already dead and buried, a casualty 0 
battle in the First World War. But Mr. Baldwin brings her back for a day to prove his pon 
tifical title. 

It is hard in fact to decide just which of his Queens Mr. Baldwin was burying. Surely it 
couldn’t be the Infantry of which he wrote, “The panzers are accompanied by their own 
armored intantry, riding in lightly-armored personnel-carriers, but generally dismounting to 
fight. They are followed by a vast phalanx of motorized infantry . . . and a somewhat 
slower body of foot troops . . . who mop up the Russian strong points by-passed by the 
tanks, and dig in and hold.” This Queen seems to be a buxom and breathing royal wench 
prepared to flail away at her enemies, whether or no the Doctors of Modern Warfare pro 
nounce her dead. 

There is still another Queen who may not, after all, be truly dead, we find Mr. Baldwin 
admitting. This is the Infantry that fights in the jungle, the swamp, and the mountain- 
the Infantry of General MacArthur, though Mr. Baldwin uses the Japanese footsoldier for his 
example. 
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But the important thing about such a wide-spread article as “The Queen Is Dead” is not 
measured in terms of its tricks of argument but in its possible effect upon the minds of Amer 
ican readers and their thought concerning their Army. For despite Mr. Baldwin’s continual 
hedging in the body of his article against its title, what the reader will gather in the end is that 
modern infantry is no longer of importance in battle, and that the sooner we put the most of 
our fighting men into tanks and planes, the sooner we'll have an army that can win. Hence, 
the thought of many fathers and mothers of soldiers who read Mr. Baldwin’s article must have 
been that their sons should be placed in tanks or in planes to fight, since tinquestionably they 
believed that Mr. Baldwin, as an expert on war, knew exactly what he was talking about 
when he wrote, “. . . there will shortly be no rhyme or reason for the men who march on 
foot,” and “Wherever tanks can roll in mass and planes can fly above them, the roaring pha 
lanx of armored man will eventually prevail.” 

lo the INFANTRY JouRNAL both of these statements are nonsense. They are nonsense be 
cause so many of the areas of the world in which we shall probably fight are the very moun 
tains, forests, snows, and swamps over which no mechanical phalanxes can roll. They are 
nonsense because they leave out of the story of battle what must be done by Infantry when 
ever tanks and planes hight each other to a standstill, and even when they do not. TI hey are 
nonsense because they imply that Infantry will ever march on foot again when there is a faster 
way for it to reach its place in’ battle. They are nonsense because they envisage as modern 
Infantry an Infantry that has not existed since the First World War. And they are nonsense 
because they take no thought of invention constantly sought for that may readily put another 
new face on war. 

But there is only one good way of gaining a clear idea of the combat team of modern war 
and what its members do. There is only one way of seeing whether Infantry still has some 
use in battle—whether the Queen is actually dead. Suppose we see what happened in one 
great battle of this World War—a battle between Russian and German forces in which two 
tremendous combat teams were opposed. “The Battle of Bialystok” follows, prepared for The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL by Lieutenant Colonel Paul W. Thompson, Corps of Engineers. The 
place of Infantry in the war we are fighting will perhaps become clearer in the minds of 
American readers through a study of such articles as this. 

It is the Russian campaign, incidentally, that Mr. Baldwin refers to in much of his article 
to prove that “the Queen is dead.” Though it is also true that he seems to be certain at one point 
that she actually perished on the fields of Poland, the Low Countries, and France, “ by 
a series of raids . . . by small German mechanized units. a 











The Battle of Bialystok 


A fog has enveloped most of the details of the 
Russo-German fighting. It has only been possible so 
far to look at generalities, the “big picture” stuff. We 
already know that the Germans have employed the 
strategy of encirclement—of Keil und Kessel (that is, of 
wedge and basin, where the attacking wedges form 
the perimeter of a basin in which the enemy forces are 
trapped). And we know that the Russians in their 
great offensive have employed frontal advances on the 
more conventional model better suited to winter con 
ditions.’ 

There is, fortunately, one big campaign about which 
we have some details. These we know chiefly through 
the medium of the German popular and military press, 
which is to say through the literary efforts of that pro 
lific and expert Nazi analyst Oberstleutnant Soldan. 
This campaign is variously called by the Germans “Die 
Grenzschlacht im Osten”: “Die Doppelschlacht von 


Bialystok und Minsk;” and “Die Kesselschlacht von 


Bialystok.” We will cut corners and call it simply the 
Battle of Bialystok. 

Careful reading of the various Nazi accounts of the 
Battle of Bialystok enables us to reconstruct that greatest 
of eastern encirclements with some assurance. Even so, 
there are places where we shall have to hedge and now 


and then we shall be forced to throw in a good round 
guess, more or less informed. But we shall make it clear 
whenever we are hedging, and guessing, and when we 
are dealing in facts. And now let the facts have 
the floor. . 


The accompanying map tells our story fairly com 
pletely. As of the night of June 21, the German Group 
of Armies of Field Marshal von Bock was disposed 
about as shown. Of interest to us are the armies of 
Kuechler (?) and Strauss (?), which were posed on the 
northern and southern shoulders of the “Bialystok 
Bulge.” As will become evident in the course of our 
story, the Army Kuechler was made up chiefly of 
marching infantry divisions. It appears to have con- 
tained no armored units. Army Strauss had both foot 
and motorized infantry divisions and an armored com- 
ponent, probably a aa Meanwhile, a Russian force 
said later by the Germans to have consisted of two 
armies—the Third and the Tenth—was disposed through 
the area Bialystok—Grodno—Zelva. The Russian force 
was predominantly infantry, but included strong motor- 
ized and armored elements. 


The grat offensive jumped off at dawn on Sunday, 
June 22. The Nazi forces had their sights trained on a 
meneneth Cannz—a great double envelopment lead- 


‘Notwithstanding Mr. Baldwin's pronouncement that the Russian 
counteroffensive was “ . also patterned on penetration and en- 
circlement.””—Ep. 


ing to the encirclement of the Russian arm 
Kessel of Bialystok—Grodno—Zelva. The 
agents were to be the two great Keile (wed 
Army Kuechler) passing north of the Russian mass 
and the other ( Army Strauss) passing south o! The 
original plan called for a sealing of the trap si 
near Minsk. But, as we shall see, the situat; 
developed led to a closure much farther _ 
Meanwhile, the outer (southern) flank of the south 
ern wedge was protected by the Pripet eh The 
outer (northern) flank of the northern wedge was pro 
tected by a great infantry-armored drive moving on 
Kovno and W Jalna. ; 
The first crisis to be overcome in putting the German 
plan into effect hinged on the initial penetrations: th. 
northern one through the lakes and swamps around 
Augustow, and the southern one at Brest-Litovsk. For 
at both points there existed modern fortifications 
Against these the Germans threw their infantry shock 
troops, supported, of course, by dive-bombers, a 
and other arms.° 
One German account goes as follows: 
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In the early fog of June 22, German infantry di 
visions, after heavy artillery preparation, moved again 
Brest the outer works, which were of the most 
modern design, nevertheless were taken on the first d 

. the town was occupied . . . and several thousand 
Russian troops were contained in the citadel by an in 
fantry division left behind for the purpose so that 
they [the Russians] were no longer able to impede the 
advance of the German armored units. . 


The point to be emphasized in the above account is 
the sequence of events: first, the infantry-artillery as 
sault. Then, the penetration. Then—and only then 
the advance of the “armored wedge.” 

With Brest-Litovsk neutralized—the citadel 
held out for several days—we may again look at the 
map, where the situation as it probably existed on the 
evening of June 23 is shown. The northern wedg: 
consisting essentially of marching infantry—had : 

vanced about thirty-five miles and had taken the “ 
fortress of Grodno by storm. The armored and motor 
ized elements of the southern wedge, travelling out in 
front, probably were in the vicinity of Prushany. The 
thought of armored and motorized elements making 
little better time than foot elements should occasion no 
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itseil 


"It was this northern drive, which veered to the north towar Lake 
Ilmen, that Mr. Baldwin mistakenly describes as having “ swept 
north into the Baltic states, then turned east and south to join back 
of Minsk with the southern arm of the pincer.’"—Epb. 

*The technique by which the Germans used the infantry-artill 
team to blast a way through fortified lines should have surprised 9 
reader of service journals. But apparently the news will be @ sur 
prise to Mr. Baldwin who envisaged armored forces operating 1 4 
wedge-shaped formation . . . smash against the enemy line, drive ‘ 
deep spearhead into it, and finally penetrate it.” This is an accuratt 
description of how the thing is not done.—Eb. 
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The Bialystok Kessel. 


surprise. Nazi armored units have seldom reported 
marches longer than forty-five miles in a day. As readers 
of this magazine know, the German practice is to start 
the panzers out of bivouac late in the morning, and to 
return them to bivouac early in the afternoon. 
\ccording to German commentators, the great ques 
tion during those early days of the Battle of Bialystok 
was this: Would the Russians stay in the bulge or 
would they withdraw? When no signs of Russian with 
drawal were reported on the 23d, the German High 
Command is pictured as registering elation. 
lhe Russians, for their part, appear to have believed 
that they would be able to break the flanks of the 
wedges, isolate the spearheads, and destroy them. In line 
with this plan (apparently) they launched heavy at- 
tacks—including tank attacks—against the flanks of the 
German north wedge on June 22 and 23. Accord 
m™ ing to German communiques, the defending infantry 

it was on the tactical defensive, although on the stra 
} tegical offensive—a characteristic of encirclement tac- 
tics) repulsed all Russian attacks, and in the process ac 
counted for something like one hundred Russian tanks. 

During these days (June 22 and 23), there is no 

record of serious fighting on the part of the southern 
wedge. This is indicated by the fact that the armored 
elements were still leading the advance in that sector. 
| he armored spearhead of the southern wedge appears 
to have made its 45-odd miles per day in uneventful 








style. An account by a Propagandakorrespondent with 
the supply train of one of the armored units indicates 
that the marching infantry of the wedge must have 
been at least a day’s march behind the spearhead. 

Through all these days, the Germans were ope rating, 
and would continue to operate, with complete control 
of the air. This encirclement of Bialystok was the main 
German effort in the Battle of the Frontiers, afd the 
Luftwaffe had shot—and was still shooting—the works. 
The circumstance of control of the air, together with the 
hot, clear weather, was a boon to the Nazis. It enabled 
them to control their own columns to a high degree, and 
it enabled them to take quick steps to meet any incipient 
move of the Russians to break out of the Kessel. 

The situation on June 25 must have been about as 
shown on the map. The big event of this day was the 
seizure, by German armored and motorized units, of 
the bridge over the Szczara River at Slonim—on the 
main Bialystok-Minsk highway. These units were the 
ones which had passed through the gap made by the in 
fantry at Brest-Litovsk three days before. They had cov 
ered close to 135 miles in these three days. Obviously 
there had not been much serious fighting. But the main 
route out of the Kessel now was blocked. 

During this period (June 23-25), the infantry of the 
southern wedge was in action at many points between 
Slonim and Brest-Litovsk: at Bielsk, at Prushany, at 
Rushany. Meanwhile, the infantry of the northern 
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wedge had spread south of (but not far east of ) Grodno, 
protecting that vital bridgehead over the Niemen. 
Heavy fighting, involving a melée of attack and counter- 
attack, was going on at isolated points over the 500-mile 
perimeter of the Kessel. 

By June 28 the situation must have been about as 
shown on the map. The northern wedge had again 
moved east, and at Mosty, had blocked one of the few 
remaining exits from the Kessel. The armored-motorized 
units on the main east-west highway had pushed west, 
to the vicinity of Zelva. Other armored and motorized 
units meanwhile had resumed the race eastward, and 
were advancing on Minsk. 

On the 26th, two significant orders had been issued. 
One, by the German High Command, set infantry units 
in motion “ . from the south in a northerly direction 
on Zelva and Mosty.” The other, by the Russian High 
Command of the Russian Third Army, ordered a with 
drawal to the east, to positions along the Szczara River. 
Thus, as of June 26, the Germans were taking steps to 
seal, with infantry, the ring around the Kessel. This 
was entirely natural, for “ . the ring of armored and 
motorized units was full of holes” [Colonel Soldan 
speaking as if to the amateur blitzkriegers] “since such 
units are inherently less adapted to the hermetical clos 
ing of an area. ” The Russians meanwhile had realized 
their mortal danger and were taking belated steps to 
redeem the situation. 

And so, by June 28, the encirclement was essentially 
complete. Except for the far eastern block across the 
main highway, the ring of steel was composed entirely 
of infantry units—and even the eastern block was by 
way of being relieved by infantry. 

The spectacle of this giant ring closing on a deter: 
mined and aggressive foe is one to excite the imagination 
of any soldier. The spectacle is one to suggest many 
questions upon details of combat most of which, unfor- 
tunately, must for the time being stay unanswered. Still, 
there are some details bearing the earmarks of truth 
that have been recorded. “All battles in the Kessel” 
[Colonel Soldan again] “bore the same character. . 

All of them were fought by units acting more or less 
independently. . That was due partly to the great 
distances involved (to cite two examples: from the 
battlefield at Bialystok to the one at Zelva, sixty miles; 
from the battlefield south of Grodno to the one at 
Prushany, another sixty miles), and partly to the con- 
stant shifting by the Russians of their breakout attacks. 
On some fronts, the Russians attacked repeatedly 
for days on end (as at Grodno), while on other fronts 
the attacks were broken off after a few hours.-. . . The 
strengths of forces involved in the attacks varied from 
groups of several army corps supported by strong 


\pril 

armored elements to weak units with only 4 ae 

. Defense and attack alternated between fis 

ing forces in a manner seldom duplicated “a 

lhe fighting was often hand-to-hand a: 

man. Amazingly enough, along the « ss 

there was no noteworthy artillery action—e\ uch 

later events showed that the Russians had ¢ Bad 
tities of artillery available. . “¢ 

Colonel Soldan emphasizes the the constan man 

pressure by which the Kessel grew smaller and smaller 


Naturally, he says, this pressure was most eff 
those points w there the infantry could be brought into 
action. In other words, the essence of encirclement as 
practiced by the Ge ‘rmans is to get armored and motor 
ized forces in the enemy's rear as quickly as possible, and 
then to get those forces relieved by infantry as g ick 
as possible. The idea of the relief does not spring simply 
from a desire to spare the armored forces wear and tear: 
it springs from the fact that the infantry is inherently 
better adapted to “the hermetic” closing of areas. 

By July 1, the situation was much as shown on the 
map. The German order of the 26th had been accom 
plished by the 29th, and the Bialystok Kessel stood 
sealed by a ring of infantry. And the final phase of the 
Battle of Bialystok was at hand. 

As this final phase progressed, it is interesting to fol 
low the movements of the armored-motorized units 
which had been relieved as described. These units 
turned east, where a new Kessel, with its eastern edge 
bordering on Minsk and its western edge on Novo 
grodek was forming. It was the mission of the motorized 
and armored units “ . to hold the enemy in the new 
Kessel until the infantry, which in the meantime was 
to mop up the Bialystok area could come again to their 
relief.” 

On and about July 1, the Russians made their great 
and final effort to break the trap of Bialystok. The ef- 
fort was in the form of an all-out attack, straight to the 
east, with the main highway for an axis. Colonel Soldan 
intimates that this attack was formidable indeed . 
“But,” he says, “the Russians were now up against the 
German infantry.” His meaning is clear: the Russians 
might have had a chance against the armored force- 
“which was less well suited to this type of combat’- 
but against infantry, they had none. 

On July 7 a special Nazi communique announced 
the official termination of the Battle of Bialystok. The 
communique listed prisoners and spoils in astronomic al 
figures—a prisoner bag of 332,111, fighting vehicles to 
the number of 3,188, 1,830 guns, and 344 planes 
These figures we can take for what they are worth. But 
there can be no doubt that the full bag of Bialystok was 


one of large size. 
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We who are American Infantry soldiers think of our part of the 
battle team in terms of the present and what we can see of the future. 
Bialystok is only one of a number of huge conflicts that have been 
fought and are being fought between huge modern forces in the war 
in Russia. The successful counteroffensives of the Soviet armies have 
not been mechanical battles in any preponderant sense. 

The American Infantryman of this war thinks of his arm in terms 
of its weapons and transport, but equally in terms of its place in battle 
with the rest of the fighting Army. He thinks of himself as having 
powerful weapons and as reaching battle in the fastest, surest manner, 
so long as he has what he needs for fighting when he gets to battle. 

He further knows, once he learns how battles are fought, that his 
are tremendous tasks of battle—that together with planes and tanks 
and artillery, and with engineers, signalmen, and troops that supply 
and maintain under fire, he will share the toughest fighting tasks 
there are. 

Indeed, if his army is to win, the infantry soldier must do the 
things a soldier in tank or plane can’t do or may not be able to do. The 
panzers avoid the fortified towns and leave them to a combination of 
other arms with the power to do what the panzers can not do. 

The planes of the Japs pound away at our troops and those of our 
Allies. Where those troops are wise in the ways of planes, and have 
planes of their own to fight them with, and where jungle and irregu- 
lar ground make it impossible to bomb with accuracy or effectiveness, 
the planes are no more than harassing. But in every theater, neither 
planes nor tanks can decide. 

So long as the Infantryman has these hardest of jobs to do he may 
think of his arm as Queen of Battles. He may not use the term, which 
Infantrymen have never generally used. But he will think of himself 
as one cut better as a fighting soldier than anyone else because he will 
often do jobs of battle the others can’t do. The tanker and the flyer 
will probably—and rightly—feel just the same way in their pride of 
the power of their tanks and planes and their skill in using them in 
battle. And all of them will know in their hearts, if our Army is ever 
to win, that to win will take them all. 
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Remember Pearl Harbor! 





By Blake Clark 


All my life I have wanted to live history. I would 
feel cheated indeed if I had lived through the age of 
Napoleon and not seen at first hand the Paris mob, the 
march to Moscow, or the Battle of Waterloo. Ever 
since I read the book, I have envied John Reed and 
Boardman Robinson the ten days that shook the world. 
1 would like to have been in Europe during the First 
World War. I do not crave sensation merely, nor dream 
of a life of adventure. I never envied Richard Halli 
burton’s individualistic exploits. What I have wanted is 
to be present when significant history is in the making. 

I have had my wish. I have been. very close to some 
of the horrors and glories of one of the most crucial 
battles in America’s history. I did not see it all with my 
own eyes. 1 was not everywhere at once, as all men 
would have liked to be—at Hickam Field manning an 
antiaircraft gun, in a pursuit plane fighting off Japanese 
bombers over Pearl Harbor, in a motor car racing out to 
Tripler Hospital with blood plasma. But from what | 
did see with my own eyes and from talking to friends 
and others who were in all the different centers of ac 
tion “when it happened,” I have lived through real his 
tory—the history of Pearl Harbor. Its beginning is as 
calm as the South Seas, and its ending is as angry and 
determined as the U. S. Marines who cry for revenge 
of Wake Island. 

Honolulu is one of the calmest, sunniest, most de- 
lightfully peaceful cities in the world. Its name means 
“Fair Haven,” and a fair haven it has been to millions 
of people in the course of its history. Sundays are espe- 
cially quiet here. It is like a small New England town. 
Cars hardly start moving before ten o'clock. We have 
late breakfasts; then the young are off to the beach, the 
old to church. On that particular Sunday it seemed 
more peaceful than usual. The broad Pacific washed 
upon the shores of Oahu so gently that the Waikiki 
waves were too small to attract early Sunday surfers. 
There were so few clouds that the top of Mount Tan- 
talus behind the city showed more than clear against 
the sky. 

Most of us were just getting out of bed or having 
breakfast when the shooting started. I heard the rum- 
bling noise of coast artillery practice, as I thought, and 
came on down to read the Sunday Advertiser before 
breakfast. Our copy had not come. ‘Tt was the first time 
I had ever known it not to be there. When I walked 
down to Blackshear's drug store around the corner, the 
druggist smiled as I picked up the last copy and said, 

“Nobody got their paper this morning. Heard the 
presses broke down. This is an early edition.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Frear, with whom I am living on Puna- 


*Copyright, 1942, by Blake Clark. Printed by permission of the 
author. 


hou Street, were already seated when I ca: ack. | 
gave Mr. Frear the paper and he read “the v bits 
to us as we ate our waffles and bacon. a $ wer 
very numerous in Honolulu now, he read. “ woman 
has to do to get a divorce these days is say : usband 
doesn’t keep his shirt clean,” he observed, smilino . 
himself for the reactionary remark. Looking back at th 
paper, he read that we should send safety razo1 blades 
to the British soldiers, because steel was short now. and 


nothing helped a Tommy’s morale like a clean shay, 
The rumbling outside continued. 

Yamato came running in. “Plenty plane outside!” h. 
exclaimed. “Come'’ see!” 

Led by the little Japanese, we went to the back porch 
We could see a squadron of planes high above. Over 
Pearl Harbor we saw the sky dotted with black puffs of 
antiaircraft smoke, hanging heavily in the air. 

“That’s good,” said Mr. Frear. 
ready.” 

Miss Claire, our neighbor, who has retired from 
Punahou School where she taught the town’s grand 
parents, parents, and children, came running through 
the house. 

“We're under attack! The Japanese are bombing 
Oahu!” she said, looking apologetically at Yamato and 
his fat little wife Hatsu. 

“Oh, no, it’s only practice. Don’t get excited, Clair 
said Mr. Frear, and we all chimed in reassuringly. Poor 
Miss Claire retired, convinced she had been the victin 
of rumor. 

In a few minutes she had her revenge, though not 
one which she relished. As we were finishing our break 
fast, we saw her again running across the lawn. 

“If you don’t believe it, turn on your radio!” she ex 
claimed as she came in. 

I checked the dial. “Keep calm, everybody. Oahu is 
under attack. This is no joke. It’s the real McCoy. The 
emblem of the Rising Sun has been seen on the wings 
of the attacking planes.” I recognized the dynamic 
voice of Webley Edwards, KGMB station manager 

Yamato and Hatsu both are alien Japanese. Neither 
speaks English well. They subscribe to the Japanese 
paper here, and they have a good short-wave radio on 
which they pick up news broadcasts from Japan every 
night after they retire to the servants’ quarters at the 
rear of the lawn. Their seventeen- year-old son, Shigeru, 
has just returned from Japan, w there they sent him to be 
educated. Yamato is a very efficient little fellow. | would 
choose him to execute almost any kind of plan. | have 
insisted that the loyalty of the Japanese in Hawaii, the 
great majority at least, is unquestionable, but | confess 
that at the moment I became convinced of the attack, | 
had more hope than conviction that I had been ght 
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W ed them from the kitchen and told them what 
the had announced. 
= smiled. “I don’t think so,” he said uncer- 


H said, “No. They no fight. In Washington, 

Kurus.- you know Kurusu and Plesident still talk. No 
echt Still talk.” 
“As gradually convinced them, Hatsu became 
shysically ill. She and Mrs. Frear both cried, and they 
Lace cach other, weeping, assuring each other that 
res understood, that no matter what happened they 
had been friends for years and would continue to be so 
in the years to come. 

\ light blue car turned into the driveway, bumped 
across the sidewalk, and came to a quick stop under the 
portico. A buxom little woman in Red Cross uniform 
ran up the steps. It was Mrs. C——, wife of the com- 
mander of one of the ships here. We had not recog- 
nized her at first in her Red Cross cap and gray dress. 

“I'm bringing some girls from the ship here to spend 
the night,” she announced. “They need to be near the 
maternity hospital down the street in case of emer 

































gency. 

” “What are you doing?” she said, turning to me. 

‘Come on. I need a man to help me evacuate people.” 
| climbed in, and Mrs. C—— shot out of the driveway. 
| was on my way to my first taste of history in the 

making. 

“We're going first to Mabel’s,” she said. “I’m check- 
ing with every woman connected with our ship and 
being sure they are taken care of, out of the danger 
zones, near the hospital if they are about to have 
babies.” 

“What's happened? How much damage is done? 
How many planes attacked? What's going on?” I asked. 

“The Japs slipped in,” she said. “Went right into 
Pearl Harbor.” 

And she went on to tell the damage that had been 
done—the flying fields attacked, the ships disabled, the 
smoke rising from Pearl Harbor, the oil burning on top 
of the water, men swimming in it, the hundreds of 
wounded being rushed to the hospitals, the death of 
Admiral Kidd. “More damage in one hour than the 
U.S. fleet suffered in the entire World War! . . . 

“They say two small subs got in the Harbor. I don’t 
believe it. I don’t believe they could get through. We 
don’t know how it happened, but it’s awful!” 

We arrived at Mabel’s on Pacific Heights. She had 
everything packed that she would need for several days. 
I carted it down, helped her and her little boy into the 
car. She told us about the bomb that struck the house 
a few doors below. It had torn away one whole end of 
the place, but had not harmed the dining room where 
the whole family were having breakfast. She and Mrs. 
C— wondered whether “their ship” was in the harbor 
and whether it was one of those bombed. Mrs. C——’s 
son-in-law, Bill, is a gunnery officer on the same ship. 

“It Bill doesn’t get one of those Jap carriers, I'll not 
let him in the house,” she said. 
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All day long we drove through the streets. 

Every few minutes we saw reminders of the attack. 
Driving along Kuhio Street at Waikiki, we came upon 
a house wrecked by a bomb which had exploded in the 
lawn. Even more sorrowful a spectacle than the house, 
I thought, was a coconut tree with its plumes blown off, 
leaving its strong, ugly stump staring at the sky. Across 
the canal, where McCully meets King Street, half a 
block of smoking, charred ruins were all that was left of 
the drug store where I used to buy my safety razor 
blades. It was completely wiped out, aad, with it, the 
owner, his wife, and two girls who lived upstairs above 
the store. 

In the lawn of Washington Place, the home of Go 
ernor Poindexter, a crowd of men stood looking into a 
wide hole left by a bomb. A photographer was taking a 
picture of a man standing shoulder deep in the bomb 
pit, holding up a piece of shrapnel. 

A dead Chinese man lay on the sidewalk near the 
shattered windows of the Schumann Carriage Com 
pany. 

At the lower edge of Alewa I leights, we drove around 
a gaping hole in the asphalt pavement. Children were 
running up the street to where a part-Hawaiian man 
was holding a limp young girl in his arms. The family 
of five had been standing on the doorstep when the 
bomb fell. A piece of shrapnel had flown straight to 
the girl’s heart. The man looked helplessly about him 
for a moment, then ran up the steps of his home and 
disappeared into the house with his dead daughter. 

On Judd Street, near Iolani School, a five-passenger 
automobile lay in a twisted wreck. Fragments of fenders 
and glass had been blown across the road. A direct hit 
from above had killed the four men who were riding 
in it. 

Bit by bit, we began to see what had happened. The 
Japanese, while their ambassador in Washington “still 
talk,” had slipped up on the unsuspecting island under 
cover of darkness. Undoubtedly itching to drop their 
bombs on Pearl Harbor, their chief objective, and get 
away, they had first attacked each airport, bombing the 
hangars and mercilessly strafing the unprotected planes, 
lined up in orderly rows on the clean fields. Then, feel 
ing relatively secure from pursuit and retaliation, they 
flew to Pearl Harbor and bombed the ships lying at an 
chor there. 

We were quiet as we listened to each new story. We 
felt sick at our stomachs. Letting the damn Japs slip in 
and throw our own scrap-iron back in our faces! For 
tunately, we were too busy to feel helpless. Mrs. C 
and, through her, the American Red Cross, had us in 
tow. They knew there were things to be done and they 
knew how to do them. 

I began to feel better. I had a job to do, even though 
it was a small one—a grown-up man, following a woman 
around. In Kahala we passed Montgomery Clark and 
another fellow going from house to house, already on 
the job as fire wardens. “Have your garden hose ready 
for regular fire. Get a bucket of sand to throw on fires 
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caused by incendiary bombs,” they were telling resi- 
dents of their district. 

“Not a big job, either,” 1 thought, “but it’s a very 
necessary one, and they're getting it done. Everybody's 
doing something.” 

That night, Mrs. C——’s “ship's wives” properly ac- 
counted for to the last one, we clustered together, “fif- 
teen of us—counting unborn babies—” as Mr. Frear said, 
sitting around the radio in the dark, asking each other 
questions which we could not answer. 

“How did they do it? Did they get help from the 
local Japanese? Are the local Japanese out sabotaging? 
Have parachute troops really landed in Woodlawn and 
Upper Manoa, as we heard? Have they got the carriers? 
Will more planes come back tonight?” 

As we each sought out our sleeping places, | realized 
that this had been the most exciting day in the history 
of Hawaii—and it has had some pretty glowing times. 
But I had seen and heard all too little. There were so 
many more things I wanted to know. My mind kept 
coming back to the Japanese. 1 remembered all the 
horror stories I had heard about yard men being pre 

ared to cut off the heads of their employers. Absurd 
- as I groped around in the dark I thought of Yamato 
and his efficiency. Ashamed to let anyone else know 
what I was thinking, I slipped downstairs and brought 
in the outside keys to the front and back doors. 

I resolved to start the very next morning getting the 
story of what happened. I was going to talk to every 
body I could who had seen the events of the day at first 
hand—to everyone from commanding officers on down 
to the lowliest seaman second-class, to the wounded, the 
unhurt, the heroes, and the anonymous workers whose 
collective response to duty was even more important 
than the feats of individuals, extraordinary as they were. 

I got that story, and I shall never forget it. It was the 
most amazing I had ever heard. Nothing I could add to 
what these American officers and men told me could 
make it better. If emotion is here, it is because I have 
kept the words of the many men who did the deeds of 
heroism and who uncomplainingly suffered the wounds 
and agonies. The figures of speech are theirs, the re 
straint, and the lack of desire for an “effect.” 

Theirs is a plain, straightforward story, but if I have 
told it as I have tried to—that is, as it was given to me— 
it will make every man in America want to shoulder a 
gun and every woman wish to be a soldier’s wife in this 
war. 


AT THE FLYING FIELDS 


It is no military or naval secret that our air fields on 
Oahu are here to protect Pearl Harbor, America’s “bil- 
lion-dollar fist” in the Pacific. Wheeler Field, Hickam 
Field, the Naval Air Base at Kaneohe, the Marine Base 
at Ewa, were all built for a purpose and are an essential 
part of our defenses. All these are within quick flying 
time of the Harbor. Three are not more than two or 
three minutes apart when you are in a plane going three 
hundred miles an hour. Everyone knows this, and no 
one better than the Japanese who attacked on that fate- 


ful Sunday. They tried to ground every plane we had 
in order to prevent pursuit by our pilots. 

It is believed that the Japanese approached from ty, 
directions almost simultaneously, coming in three y aves 
from opposite sides of the island. Since th ittacked 
areas are so Close together, everything happened at once 
By the time the first wave of attacking planes was ap 


proaching Pearl Harbor and neighboring Hickam Field 


the second was already dropping bombs on Wheeler 
The method of attack on each air field was the sam, 
Small squadrons of mustard-yellow bombers with ¢h 
blood-spot of the Rising Sun on their wing-tips flew jy 
swift and low, bombing the hangars and strafing planes 


on the ground. While a Japanese plane dropped a well 
directed bomb on a hangar, back and forth went its fel 
lows, spraying the long orderly rows of super fightin 
planes with incendiary machine-gun bullets. Hangar 
were left in ruins. Many of our airplanes burst int 
flame and were lost. 

Our men everyw here were shocked but never pap 
icky. Narrow escapes and heroic deeds happened by th 
score every second—so many that not all of them will 
ever be recorded. It was a sad day for America, and 
especially sad for us in Hawaii, but it was also a heart 
ening day. We can be proud of a country that has such 
people in it. 


KANEOHE 

The commanding officer of the Kaneohe Naval Air 
Base was having his breakfast coffee, grunting an occa 
sional “Uh-huh” to his fifteen-year-old son’s remarks 
about Superman. The commander heard planes in th: 
direction of the Koolau mountains. He looked out the 
widow and saw three flights of three planes each, flying 
low, and making a right turn into the entrance of th 
bay, where planes of the naval air base were moored 

“Those fools know there is a strict rule against mak 
ing a right turn!” the commander exclaimed, leaping ' 
his feet. 

His son said, “Look, red circles on the wings!” 

The first alarm was the screeching of the command 
er's automobile tires coming down hill to the administr: 
tion building, his battle station. 

The Japanese planes shifted into echelon formation 
a straight row, one behind the other—as they zoomed 
over the quiet bay. They flew low, no more than fifty 
feet above the unruffled surface of the water. Below 
planes lay anchored in the bay. A hundred yards away 


were the shifting crews of the anchored airplanes. Two | 


boat loads of young seamen were passing each other 
“Here comes Tojo!” one of the boys joked. The Japa 
nese opened up. Machine-gun bullets spraying into the 
water made a wide lane of geysers that led straight ' 
the two boats and the anchored planes. Incendiary bul 


lets and tracets shot down. Some bounced off the planes J 


in red streaks. Some went through the anchored plane 
and sizzled in the water. The planes went up in flames 
A few of the boys escaped. 

The Japanese flew on to the end of the bay, made @ 
turn like the bottom of a figure eight, and came back 
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They were met with the fire of a single machine gun. 
\n ordnance man had rushed into the armory as soon 
he strafing started. He brought out a Lewis machine 
gun, which is a field-type gun on a fork ready to be 
placed on any raised platform. He set it up on a covered 
‘in garbage can, took a lead of fifty to seventy-five feet 
on the plane, and started shooting. Nothing happened, 
but he ke pt on shooting. 

[he enemy echelon went straight for bombing planes 
on the ramp and strafed them mercilessly on their way 
over. [hey continued to the entrance of the bay, made 
the small loop of the figure eight, and came back again. 

Heedless of the strafers, gun crews rushed out to sal- 
vage machine guns from the burning planes and set 
them up outside. Streams of fire converged upon the 
attackers. For fifteen or twenty minutes this strafing 
attack kept up, the line of planes going continuously up 
and down in the figure eight, crossing each time directly 
over the planes on the ramp. They got it going and 
coming. The attackers also found time to do a bit of 
incidental strafing of unprotected persons. They killed 
and wounded some civilians on the roadway. They 
blew the tires off the car of a major, returning with his 
wife and children from church. 

During the lull which followed, Kaneohe Naval Air 
Base was the scene of more and faster activity than it 
had ever had before. Men commandeered all cars and 
drove them to staggered positions on the field so that if 
an enemy plane tried to land it would crash on a car. 
All antiaircraft units were set in place. Civilian em- 
ployees ran to help put out fires and salvage the burning 
planes. They repaired electrical lines and water mains, 
so that the utilities of the station were out of commission 
only a short while. Contractors’ men leaped to the seats 
of their bull-dozers and pushed burning planes away 
from the hangars. 

[wenty minutes and the Japanese were back, this 
time strafing and bombing. They attacked the contrac- 
tors men on their bull-dozers. They strafed the men 
moving the automobiles. They dropped a tremendous 
bomb on one of the hangars. They shot bullets three- 
quarters of an inch thick into the hurrying people on 
the ramp. One of these bullets went through a rein- 
forced concrete wall a foot thick. It left a hole a sewer 
pipe could have gone through. Wounded people fell, 
but they did not cry out. 

Everywhere the gallant fighters answered: back, but 
the attackers were flying fast and were hard to hit. A 
gunner had no place but his shoulder on which to an- 
chor his Browning air-cooled automatic. It was five 
times as heavy as a good shotgun, it kicked five times 
harder, and it hit him fifty times in five seconds. He 
bounced around on it like a ping-pong ball tied to a 
paddle. He may not have hit a thing, but he was in 
there throwing lead. 

__A bomb missed a hangar and fell on open ground. 
g | he concussion drew a row of riveted steel-sash win- 
dows three inches from a wall eighty yards away. 
Rivets flew from the wall. A hundred yards farther on 
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the concussion knocked down the ordnance man at his 

gun. Bomb after bomb fell until the administration 

grounds five hundred yards away were littered with | 
splinters from one to five pounds in weight. The ord- 

nance man had his revenge. Coming straight toward 
him, flying low, just clearing the telephone wires, was | 
a Japanese in a single-seat pursuit plane, strafing after | 
the bombers, protecting them from attack. The ord 
nance man took less lead this time, pulled his trigger 
once, and pushed hard against the kicking gun, while 
it poured its burst of fifty bullets into the Japanese 
plane. Others were undoubtedly shooting at him too. 
Perhaps it was not the ordnance man who got him. He 
didn’t care. The important thing was that the plane 
crashed on a knoll of ground near the water. One 
wheel bounced through a house; the motor landed a 
quarter of a mile away. 

Another plane was downed in the waters of Kailua 
Bay. A great cheer went up from the watching crowd, 
sounding even above the roar of airplanes and machine 
guns. The rest of the planes flew on toward Ewa. 








Tue Marine Base 

The Marine Base, a new incompleted air base a cou- 
ple of minutes by plane from Pearl Harbor, was attacked 
as viciously as if it were an armed fortress. The first 
wave of Japanese planes concentrated their fire on all 
aircraft on the ground. During the momentary lull 
which followed, marines rushed out and dragged un- 
burned planes off the runway. They mounted free ma 
chine guns on them. There was no concealment or pro- 
tection for these planes, and they were plainly visible 
to the attackers, but volunteers rushed to man the 
mounted guns. The brief lull was followed by a sec 
ond attack more vicious than the first. Wave after wave 
of strafing planes swept across the field. Cannon and 
machine-gun fire churned the ground around the 
planes, and this time bombs sought out what bullets 
might miss. Every plane was a target selected for spe 
cial attack. Yet the men stuck to their guns, pouring a 
stream of fire at each Japanese plane as it dove past. 

Private Turner and Sergeant Peters were firing fast 
from one of these quickly improvised posts. Turner 
calmly handed ammunition to Peters, the gunner. A 
bomb fell not more than ten yards from the plane. Still 
they fired. Three of the mustard-yellow attackers came 
at once, pouring their heavy fire into the lone plane. 
Turner was struck by machine-gun bullets. He fell 
from the wing of the plane, mortally wounded. 

Throughout the attack every man carried out his 
emergency duties, despite the heavy fire which the Japa 
nese poured upon every corner and cranny of the field. 
The marines distributed the ammunition, cleaned and 
serviced the guns, made bombs ready for use, and in 
every spare moment got in telling shots at the enemy. 
Moving vehicles were the special targets of Japanese 
attack, yet drivers of ammunition trucks and ambu- 
lances made their trips to every part of the field without 
looking to see if the sky was clear. Usually it was not. 
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Technical Sergeant William Turnage alone set up 
and manned a free machine gun in the midst of the 
hottest fire of the first wave of attackers. A Japanese 
plane swooped toward him. He held his machine gun 
on the plane. Gasoline suddenly spurted in streams 
from a dozen holes. The plane changed its course, spun 
into the woods a short distance away, and crashed in 
flames. 

The marines have a one-man fire truck. In the midst 
of the first attack driver Shaw spotted several planes 
that had been set afire by Japanese incendiary bullets. 
He climbed into his red hre truck and set out for the 
line to put out the fires. Strafers, attracted by the 
bright red truck, attacked before Shaw got half-way to 
the planes. They riddled the truck with machine-gun 
fire. Shaw kept on. Two more planes attacked him. 
Still he flew. He did not stop until a third wave shot 
the tires off his wheels. When an officer commented 
drily upon his driving into a hail of machine-gun bul- 
lets, Shaw said, “Hell, Lieutenant, I saw a fire, and I’m 
supposed to put ’em out.” 

A master technical sergeant, veteran of the World 
War and the Nicaraguan campaign, was in charge of a 
bomb-handling detail. The attack became especially 
heavy in his area. He calmly devoted all his attention to 
the task at hand, ignoring the strafing with complete 
disdain. 

“Sergeant! 
him. 

“To hell with the cover!” he shouted back. 
years old. Get the kids under cover!” 

His bomb load went right on to the line of operation. 


Take cover!” an officer yelled across to 


“T'm fifty 


WHEELER 


Lieutenants Welch and Taylor, sitting at the officers’ 
club at Wheeler Field, saw the Japanese dive bombers 
swoop low over the ammunition hangar and drop their 
load. Sinewy steel and thick bastions of concrete were 
twisted and shattered from the high-power explosion. 
The lieutenants rushed outside, leaped into their car, 
and hit a hundred miles an hour on the way to a nearby 
air field where they had their planes on special duty. 
They did not stop to hear the size, number, or type of 
planes attacking, but grabbed their airplane orders from 
the interceptor control and dashed for their pursuit 
planes on the field. 

They rose to battle and headed straight for a squadron 
of a dozen or more Japanese planes over Barber's Point. 
Their planes were armed with only .30-caliber machine 
guns. The enemy planes were near now, and the two 
lieutenants bent to the attack. Lieutenant Welch made 
for one. It was a two-man dive bomber. The rear gun- 
man was spraying lead at the attacking American, but 
Welch sat on the Japanese plane’s tail and shot it down 
with one well-aimed burst from his three machine guns. 

One gun jammed. An incendiary bullet hit his plane, 
passing through the baggage compartment behind the 
driver's seat. He climbed above the clouds and checked. 
The plane was not on fire. He dove through the clouds 
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and returned to the attack. A Japanese plane q 
out to sea. He caught it, shot it down, and 
into the broad Pacific below. His plane need 
ing, so he headed back for Wheeler Field. 

Lieutenant Taylor’s plane overtook his firs: 
fast that he had to throttle back to keep from overshoos 
ing. He found his mark and the plane wen: dow, 
During his second attack, the enemy rear-gunner nicked 
Taylor's arm. It spattered when it hit the s 
fragment pierced the American’s leg. He fel, jt. but 
paid no attention. He joined Welch in the 
refueling, and the two landed together. 

Before Welch’s gun could be unlocked or Ta 
wounds receive first aid, a second wave of fifteen Japa 
nese planes swept in, flying low and heading for th, 
two planes on the runway. Taylor had been advised 
not to return to the air because of his wounds. H, 
leaped to his plane, took off, rising at high speed, and 
turned in a perfectly executed chandelle Che Japa 
nese were on his tail. Welch, in the air behind them 
swept fast upon Taylor's pursuers and dove on the on 
most dangerous to his partner. The Japanese rear gun 
ner poured lead into Welch’s plane. Bullets struck th; 
motor, the propeller, the cowling. Still Welch pursued 
like an avenging fury, letting fly with all his guns. Th. 
enemy plane burst into flames and crashed. Taylor 
escaped. Welch followed another enemy plane sea 
ward, caught it about five miles offshore, and gave its 
two-man team an ocean grave. 

These fighters were not alone. Other squadrons wer 
in the air. »™ another part of the sky Lieutenant Har 
Brown saw his friend Lieutenant Robert Rogers in 
dog-fight with two Japanese planes. Brown singled out 
the one on Rogers’ tail and began shooting. He 
nearer and nearer to the Japanese plane, so close that 
he saw his bullets plowing into it from the belly to the 
tail. One of his guns jammed. He pounded it with his 
fist until the skin burst. The plane in front started wob 
bling, then shot into flames and crashed into the sea 
Brown's throat was sore and his voice hoarse from yell 
ing during the excitement. 

An old-timer, Lieutenant Sanders, led a unit of tou 
planes up through an overcast of six thousand feet. He 
saw a group of six Japanese bombing an air field. He 
signaled his men to the attack, taking the enemy le det 
for himself. Although the sun was behind Sanders’ unit 
the Japanese saw them and fled north. The unit came in 
fast, dived on the Japanese, and started firing. 5: unders 
opened up on the leader. The Japanese plane smoked 
up, faltered, and fell into the sea. 

Lieutenant James Sterling was hot after one of th 
enemy. 

A Japane se plane was on his tail. Lieutenant Sa inders 
closed in, but the attacker was already pouring bullets 
into Sterling's plane, and it burst into flames The 
American continued to fight the Japanese plane ahead, 
and the four went into a dive—the Japanese in front, 
Sterling still firing at him, the second Japanese alte: 


1Vior 


Sterling, and Sanders following through. They plungec 
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nto the overcast at an altitude of six thousand 
|| motors roaring at full speed. Only Sanders 
| out. 

tenant Rasmussen was in a dog-fight with a Japa- 
ver the pineapple fields of Wahiawa. Each was 
rately maneuverjng to get on the other's tail. Bul- 
w into Rasmussen’s plane. His radio equipment 
yieces before his eyes. The Japanese plane was 
well-armed. Below, thousands of people who had 
iated their homes at Hickam and Ford Island, and 
sands who had run outdoors at Schofield Barracks 
d Wahiawa stood anxiously watching the dog-fight, 

nost exciting form of modern warfare. 
Rasmussen pulled up out of a fast maneuver. He 
( ugh the Japanese plane in his sights. He pulled the 
ger of his .50-caliber machine gun. Tracer bullets 
apal into the enemy plane. He held the deadly 


stream straight on the Japanese. When he quit firing, 
ep FP ine was going down. 


All the anxious thousands 
: broke into a great cheer of relief and pride when it fell 
to the ground in a burning, broken mass of wreckage. 

When Rasmussen landed, he looked at his plane. 
[he rudder was shot away, and the fuselage was as full 
of holes as a sieve. 

[he Japanese got full satisfaction from their visit to 

the eagles of Wheeler.” 

Pe the ground at Wheeler men were running 

irough dust clouds rising from the Japanese strafers’ 
oe bullets that were ripping up the ground. 
Dive bombers were planting demolition bombs on the 

iangars. Just before this blitz started, Sergeant Bayham 
tore down to the supply house for a machine gun. He 
was breaking down a door when the supply sergeant, 
who was still thinking “practice,” refused the gun and 
ammunition unless Bayham signed for it. By this time 
the door was down, and Bayham was dragging out a 
50 caliber machine gun. 

‘I don’t have time to sign for it!” he yelled. 

When he finally mounted the gun, somebody cried 
out, “Hey you can’t fire that water-cooled gun without 
water! 

“To hell with the water—I haven't got any water! 

Staff Sergeant Benton joined him and fed the ammu 
nition as Bayham pumped it at the approaching Japa 
nese two-motored bomber. The gunner in the rear cock 
pit was shooting at them. Dust popped up around them. 
Their own tracer bullets told them that they were hit 
ting the attacker. Holes were going into the plane. 
When it had passed and was a couple of hundred yards 
away, the plane shook like a dog shaking off water, 
circled jerkily to the right, and fell. 

Oahu’s defenders fought. They fought on the sea, in 
the air, and wherever men found guns to fight with. 
Two Japanese planes came strafing the streets of Wa 
> 1wa, a few miles from Pearl Harbor. At the sound of 
iring, a lieutenant and a sergeant in charge of a com- 
oo section grabbed automatic rifles and rushed 
out to the sidewalk. The two planes flew low, slowly 
ind deliberately. They raked everything in their path 
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with machine-gun fire. Puffs of dirt exploded as the 
bullets whipped into the earth. One plane blazing 
away, swooped down toward the unprotected communi 
cations station. They knelt, took a lead on the plane as 
if aiming at a duck, waited until it was within 150 feet, 
and emptied their magazines. The guns 
stopped firing. The plane went out of control. It 
slipped sideways and crashed in flames a hundred yards 
behind the communications post. 


machine 


HickAM 


\t Hickam Field, the air field so near Pear! Harbor 
that it is virtually the same target, a long row of hangars 
and bombers invited the Japanese. The 
bined bombing and strafing. 


attack com 
The enemy planes bombed 
the hangars and strafed the quarter-mile-long row of 
planes drawn up in front of the hangars in orderly 
parade formation. 

A bomb-hit on a hangar announced the news to the 
thousands on the post. Men came pouring out from all 
nine wings of the barracks—men in slacks, men in 
shorts, some in their underwear only, some without 
anything on at all. What was going on? Another mock 
war? No, bombs! Everyone ran for clothes and then for 
his battle station. 

Colonel Ferguson was in a building up the street 
from the hangar line. He ran out into the open, saw the 
damaged planes, and jumped into the gutter. While 
strafers bounced bullets off the road by his side, the 

Colonel crawled down the gutter to the line. There he 
ee the tactical squadrons who were arriving a hun 
dred to a hundred and fifty at a time on the double 
quick. 

“Disperse those planes!” was the order. 

Up and back, up and back, the Ja ipanese squ: adron 
was flying, strafing the airplanes on the wings. The 
men ran on heedless of the rain of bullets. Some of the 
men faltered and fell. 

A general's aide was already on the line. He was 
trying to taxi one of the big bombers. Strafers had put 
one motor out of commission. It was no easy job to taxi 
such a heavy plane with only one motor going. He did 
it by racing the one engine until it pulled its side of the 
plane forward. Then he slammed on the opposite brake, 
which forced the other wing up. Wading and craw 
fishing along under enemy fire, h« 
across the landing mat to comparative safety. 

While the fire department fought flames at the tail 
end of some of the planes, daring crew men jumped 
upon the wings, disconnected the engines, and pulled 
their eight or nine hundred pounds’ weight to th edge 


; brought the plane 


of the apron. Fine engines were saved by their quick 
thinking. 

Inside one hangar twenty-one Hawaiians wer« fight 
ing fire. Planes roared hoarsely, machine guns stuttered 
overhead. In the middle of the smoke-filled hangar, 
Solomon Naauao, 245-pound athlete, tr: 1ined the water 
from his fire-hose on the fuselage of a four-motor flying 
fortress, pushing back the gasoline fire that leaped out 
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from the fuselage onto the wings. Solomon is a giant 
Hawaiian, a true son of a warrior. Short, thick, black 
hair fits his massive head like a fur cap. He was hoping 
the Chief would come soon with the foamite. Water 
was not much good against gasoline. 

One end of the burning hangar fell through to the 
floor, revealing a sky dotted with three approaching 
Japanese bombers. They were flying just a few feet 
above the hangar. The first one passed directly above 
Solomon and his fellow-fighters. Solomon heard an ex- 
plosion and felt hoe ‘pain. 

“Lord help me!” he prayed, falling to the concrete 
floor. The inner side of his right leg was blown away. 

With his arms and sound leg he crawled through the 
smoke, away from the flames. When two soldiers picked 
him up, he learned that five others with him had been 
wounded, three more blown to pieces. They left him in 
the doorway to wait for the ambulance just coming in. 
As he lay there, Japanese planes flew slowly above, just 
clearing the hangar, and strafed the men running to 
carry him to the ambulance. Others quickly picked him 
up and sped him to the hospital. 

Sergeant Dwyer got a machine gun out of ordnance, 
put a corporal in charge of it, and dashed back for an 
other. A bomb fell, and its deadly fragments flew. He 
got his second gun and set it up on the parade ground. 
He felt wet and looked at his shirt. It was soaked with 
blood. The sergeant remembered that something he 
had thought was a stone had hit him when the bomb 
exploded. He was taken to the hospital with a shattered 
shoulder. 

A lieutenant ran toward a plane. A Japanese flew 
over, strafing. The lieutenant fell to the ground, mor 
tally wounded. A young corporal by his side lifted him 
to an ambulance, sped back across the apron, leaped in 
the plane, and taxied it out. 

The raid lasted fifteen or twenty minutes. As soon as 
it ceased, activity burst upon the streets and flooded 
them. Ambulances and all the cars that could be 


pressed into service as ambulances were whizzing up 


and back from the bombed area. School buses, army 
station wagons, American Factors delivery trucks, and 
private cars helped to deliver the wounded and to rush 
surgical supplies from Honolulu to the hospitals. 
Before half their work was completed, they were 
caught in the second and most destructive raid. Two 
rows of high-flying bombers dropped over twenty heavy 
and light demolition bombs from a height of ten to 
twelve thousand feet. They landed in the most. popu- 
lous section of Hickam Field. For what seemed a full 
minute after the bombs had landed, there was a dead 
silence in which nothing happened. Then the new 
mess hall, large enough for six complete basket-ball 
courts inside, the photograph laboratory, the guard 
house, the fire station, the barracks built to house thou- 
sands, an immense hangar—everything in the entire 
area—seemed to rise intact from the earth, poise in on 
air, and fall apart, dropping back to the earth i 


millions of fragments and clouds of dust. 
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The third wave came strafing. Ground def. 
going full blast and accounted for several of ¢| 
Guns were set up on the parade ground, on ¢! 
line, and even around the flagpole at post hea 
One man—no one knows how—had lugged 
gun up on top of one of the unbombed hanga: 
perched up there, popping away at the strafi: 

Green men under fire acted like veterans. 
swiftly to their places without any confusion or disorder 
he cooks ran back into the kitchen to remove al] the 
stored food to a safer place. The kitchen was hit. Th. 
Staff Sergeant in charge was struck on the head by , 
piece of shrapnel. He ripped off his shirt, tied up his 
head to stop the blood, and went on directing 1] the work 

Outside, a corporal was speeding across the parad 
ground to help man a machine gun. It was entirely jp 
the open, without any protection whatever. Halfway 
there he was strafed by a low- flying Japanese pilot 
Mortally wounded, he kept on, trying to get t 
chine gun. He fell dead on the way. 

His place was quickly taken. Eager privates ran out 
and took over the gun. They did this time and again 
dashing out under fire and taking over free machin. 
guns, even though the men who were operating then 
had just been strafed and killed. 

On the apron opposite the hangars a lone man was 
firing a .30-caliber machine gun which he had carried 
out and set up on the mount of a B-18 bomber. It was 
unstable, because the mount was made for an aerial 
gun. He braced it against his shoulder and kept up ; 
steady stream of fire. An enemy plane flew low, strafed 
the plane he was in with incendiary bullets, and set it 
on fire. There was no way for the lone machine gunné 
to get out of his position in the nose of the bomber. Al 
behind him was a flaming death trap. Spectators not far 
away said that he did not even try to get out, but kept 
on firing. Long after the leaping flames had e veloped 
the nose of the plane, they saw the red tracer bullet 
from his machine gun mounting skyward. 

There was humor with the tragedy. When the Japa 
nese came over Hickam the third time, they placed : 
bomb squarely on the “Snake Ranch,” the boys’ nam 
for their recently opened beer garden. A first sergeant 
of a truck company had endured the first two waves 
bravely enough, but this was too much. He dashed out 
of his barricade, shook his fist at the sky, and shouted 

“You dirty S.O.B’s! You've bombed the most important 
building on the Post!” 

A group of U. S. bombers, all unarmed, were just 
flying in from the mainland when the bewildered pilots 
suddenly found themselves pounced upon by a fee of 
armed and shooting bombers. Many of the Americans 
did not see the Rising Sun on the planes and simpl 
could not imagine what had broken loose above their 
heads. What kind of Hawaiian welcome was this? The 
planes were to be delivered to one particular field, but 
they dispersed in every direction and landed wherever 
they could. 
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The Big Job 

[he general must know how to get his men their 
rations and every other kind of stores needed for war. 
He must have imagination to originate plans, practical 
sense and energy to carry them through. He must be 
bservant, untiring, shrewd; kindly and cruel; simple 
nd crafty; a watchman and a robber; lavish and 
miserly; generous and stingy; rash and conservative. 
\ll these and many other qualities, natural and ac- 
quired, he must have. He should also, as a matter of 
course, know his tactics; for a disorderly mob is no more 
an army than a heap of building materials is a house.— 
Socrates, as quoted by Generat Sir ARCHIBALD 
Wave. in Generals and Generalship. 
















Reality and Responsibility 






If the military leaders of a state fail to show anything 
less than the scientist's unending search for new appli- 
cations of existing knowledge to the problems at hand, 
if they become * ‘imprisoned in the coils of their techni- 

cal knowledge” and lose touch with reality, they en- 
danger more than their own professional reputations. 
They jeopardize the very safety of the state—Dr. H. A. 
DeWeerp in Great Soldiers of the Two World Wars. 












Initiative 






[ repeat that in modern battle the corporals and ser- 
geants leading little groups of infantry forward, the 
junior officers and men of the mechanized units, have 
to display initiative and independence, and have to rely 
on their own judgment. When a small group of tanks 
has broken through to a point fifty miles behind the 
main line of the enemy, when a sergeant has led his 
section to a point near the enemy’s artillery, these units 
are cut off from command. The initiative they need 
can come either from very long training along rigid 
lines, or from the qualities and beliefs of the men them- 
selves.—-Tom WinTrRINGHAM in New Ways of War. 


















Technical Knowledge 





lt used to be said that the leader could not act efh- 
ciently without becoming part of his men. In the 
future, it will be said that he is worth nothing if the 
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knowledge of what can or cannot be got out of his 
equipment has not become second nature to him. It 
is true that he will not need to have in mind the detailed 
information which is the task of the engineer, but he 
will certainly need to have a feeling for mechanical 
combinations.—GeneraL Cuaries pe Gaute in The 
Army of the Future. 


Decision 

It is perhaps a truism to state that boldness and pru- 
dence should march hand in hand. Nevertheless, it is 
rarely that these qualities are adequately balanced in 
the character of one man, and though modern command 
is an affair of teamwork and the decisions taken at 
leisure are or should be the fruits of teamwork, the 
decisions taken in emergency must still be made by one 
man, whether the commander-in-chief himself or a 
subordinate commander left to exercise his own initia 
tive.—CapTain Cyrit Farts in The N 
VU ‘arfare. 


lature of Modern 


Discipline 

True discipline, accordingly, is the result of volition 
and is gained through building willingness, enthusiasm, 
and coéperation—never through fear of punishment. It 
exists not only while men are under the eyes of their 
superiors but while they are off duty, because they want 
to do the things a soldier should do. This discipline is 
voluntary; it is based on knowledge, reason, sense of 
duty, and idealism.—LrzeurENANT CotoneL Epwarp 
Lyman Munson, Jr., in Leadership for American 
Army Leaders. 
Objectivity 

In accomplishing the foregoing (mobilizing the 
Army], there must be no pampering of individuals, no 
distinctions between men because of their previous mili 
tary experience or conditions of entry into the service. 
In a spirit of mutual respect and coéperation, the Army 
of the United States must now proceed with its high 
purpose of welding from the elements of the American 
democracy a disciplined, seasoned fighting force capable 
of defending the nation —Generat Grorce C. Mar 


SHALL, Chief of Staff. 
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At Matang the combined army and navy forces of the Japs met the first 
of four river blocks the Chinese were to use in delaying the drive up the 
Yangtze to Hankow. The navy was pushing ahead of the army when the 
first barrier was encountered. Bomb attacks and ramming by warships failed 
to remove the barrier and at last Jap soldiers were forced to fight their way 
around the flanks of the Chinese defending the barrier. Here is shown 
a small contingent of Jap soldiers attempting to outflank the defenders. 





The buildings in Tokyo from which the Japanese 
Imperial General Staff does a fair job of directing far 
flung military activities are old and have a down-at-the 
heel appearance. In a sense, these structural -eyesores 
set the motif for the Japanese Army. It is an army which 
looks like hell—but which performs acceptably. At least 
it has performed acceptably so far. 

Army is 
something like attempting to de scribe the other side of 


To attempt an estimate of the Japanese 
the moon, the side which is never turned tow ard us. 
he Japs have never been ones to flaunt their business 
in the open; but since about 1931—the year marking 
the beginning of big-time Jap aggression—the veil they 
have thrown up around their military ee 
and operations has been well-nigh impenetrable. Com 
pared to the Japs, the Germans are guileless ‘confidants, 
with their hearts and their military archives on their 
if it 
was successful), we have a good idea just how it was 
done, and by whom. But about all we know of the Jap 
victories in China is that they were accomplished by 
“detachments” of the army. It is incredible that a nation 
could have waged ten years of war and divulged so little 


sleeves. Two months after a German campaign 
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to the world. Our difficulties in this respect are grea 


increased by the inscrutable Jap language which, to a 


intents and purposes, denies us access to the Japa 


mes 


military literature. 


It is safe then to say that no American understa! 


the Japanese Army in the way that many Ame 


understand, say, the German Army. However, by 


ing the best of many sources, we are able to buil 
general picture of our Far Eastern enemy which, th 


lacking det: ils, iS likely to be helpful. To buil up suc 


1 picture is the aim of this article. Our logical st 
point is history. 


A Gtance at History 


The United States Army was back in its v 
[Indian posts ruminating ov er Battles and Leaders 
Civil War and discussing the activities of the Siou 
the elder Moltke had dictated the peace at Vers 
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For the Far East 


before the Japanese Army in a modern sense was even 
established. When the modern Jap army was established 

in the year 1872—it was with all the advantages of 
starting from scratch, with the experiences and knowl 
edge of the entire world to guide on. The cornerstone 
of the new Jap military policy was conscription, which 
was established forthwith (in 1872). Simultaneously, 
Jap officer-students were dispatched over the world, but 
particularly to Germany, where Prussian militarism had 
just scored its first blitz victories. The situation seems 
analagous to that of a small college that decides to crash 
into big-league football and sends emissaries to Ala 
bama to find how it should be done. 

[he Japanese move toward military power was ac 
companied by moves in naval and political spheres. On 
the naval front, the move was to provide shipyards and 
bases, looking to the development of a powerful navy. 
On the political front, the incipient little empire pro 
ceeded gingerly, noting the fine points of international 


under our very eyes—literally under your very eyes if 
you are much beyond retirement age. 

It is interesting to reflect on the effects of causes 
stemming from the era we are discussing. In 1864 Bis 
marck won the victory against Denmark which led to 
the unification of Germany. In 1872 Japan laid the 
cornerstone of its military power. From those two 
events, occurring within a span of eight years, and o« 
casioning little general concern at the time, have sprung 
the chief agencies of trouble in the present-day world 
the German and Japanese armies. 

he new Japanese diplomacy was throwing its weight 
around the great arena of Asiatic politics soon after its 
birth; but it was careful to pull its punches pr nding the 
coming-to-age of the new army. The army was given 
twenty-two years in which to mature. Then, in 1894, 
there was a little tune-up war with China, the fruits of 
which—domination of Korea—had to be foregone, tem 
porarily, pending a settlement of the big issue with 








satly power politics as expertly portrayed during that era by Russia. The Russo-Japanese war was big-league in all 
0 all such men as Disraeli and Bismarck. respects; but it was a case of the hound running for its 
nese \lthough we are considering the origins of an army, dinner and the rabbit for its life. The Russians were 
let us again remember that it is recent, not ancient, not willing to make the totalitarian effort which would 
ands history which is before us. Men still living remember have been necessary to salvage the war after the initial 
cans it all. Let us realize that as of those 1870's, Japan had reverses. And so an up and-coming Japan got away with 
mak 35,000,000 people crammed onto the four big, and a victory not proportionate to its true national strength 
up a many small, islands which extend over not more than Nonetheless, on each of a dozen fields, the Japs proved 
ugh ten degrees of latitude off the Vladivostok coast. Japan themselves tactically superior to the Russians, even 
such did not have Formosa or Korea or Sakhalin or the though the Russians often had numerical and material 
rting Kurile Islands—and of course not the mandates or superiority. 
Manchukuo. The army and the empire which it is now In World War I, the Japanese Army received no 
r mission to defeat are organisms that have grown up important test; but following the war, Jap diplomats 
stern 
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schemed with the best of them. There were incidents 
every once in a while, such as the squeeze play on The 
Twenty-one Points (which misfired), and the scuttling 
of the naval parity ratios (in 1934). Through this post- 
war era, the Japs continued to worship at the feet of 
their military idols, the Germans. There were German 
missions to Japan, and there was a constant flow of 
Japanese officer-observers (standard equipment for each 
of which was one Leica camera), to Germany. 

In 1931, the Japs invaded Manchuria and, meeting 
practically no resistance in the field (although there was 
plenty in the international drawing rooms), they made 
the invasion, and the power politics accompanying it, 
stick. In 1937 the olive-drab columns, still looking 
ragged, and still straggling through their thirty-miles 
per-day marches, occupied the railway station at Pei 
ping, and thereby set in motion “the China incident.” 
That incident is still alive and kicking, and it merges 
with our present story. 


THe JAPANESE SOLDIER 

The source of strength for any military power is in 
its people, from whom the common soldier is drawn. 
There are now approximately 100 million Japanese 
citizens, 70 million of them in Japan proper. It is a 
hard-working nation. It ekes out its sustenance from 
the often-barren land of those myriads of tight islands, 
and it stays in top-flight commercial competition 
through the willingness of its workers to work longer 
for less. The standard of living is low (the equivalent 
of $1.50 will get you a radio), but of literacy, fairly 
high. It has an economy and a psychology which pro 
duces soldiers who are strong and willing, who are ac 
customed to hardships perhaps greater than those in 
the military life, and who accept military service as an 
inevitable and honorable thing. 

Readers of The Inrantry JournaL—and particularly 
readers of Major Doud’s inimitable account’ of his 
experiences with the Japanese infantry in garrison and 
on maneuvers—have a fair picture of the inner work- 
ings of the Japanese soldier. They know that this tough 
little customer is extraordinary on two counts: first, on 
the count of physical endurance; and second, on the 
count of emotional qualities. Without pretending to 
contribute anything new to the subject, let us review 
what we know about our Far Eastern enemy, and cast 
up a balance. 

The reference to emotional qualities may be ex 
tended to include what we call morale. And as a straw in 
the wind to show the direction of Jap thought on the 
subject, we can ring in the hallowed incident of the 
three living torpedoes of Shanghai, who are alleged to 
have converted themselves into a bangalore torpedo, 
stretched themselves under the Chinese wire before 
Shanghai, and lighted the fuse. Actually, evidence ad- 
duced at the time indicated strongly that the three 


*“Six Months with the Jap Infantry,”” by Major Harold Doud. The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, January-February, 1937 and March, 1942. 


\pril 
engineers were simply victims of a premature exp 
but that is not the point. The point is that the ] 
authorities seized upon the incident, developed 
able version, and glorified it to the skies. The three 
“heroes” were cast in bronze-and-stone, and set wp jn 
“shrines” over the land. It was and is the fashion fo, 
any Japanese soldier to betake himself to one of the 
shrines occasionally and steep himself in the official 
version of the glorious deed. Meanwhile, Japanese 
units in the homeland like to stage reénactments of the 
deed, probably for the benefit of the neighborhood boys 
who are approaching military age. 

Another manifestation of this fanatical devotion bysi- 
ness is the “code” under which the Jap soldier lives 
The nearest approach to this in our army would appear 
to be our simple oath to support the Constitution. But 
the Japanese code covers three pages of very involved 
logic in very fine print. The code consists, in brief, of 
five points: 

(1) The soldier should consider loyalty his essential 
duty. (“Remember that the protection of the state and 
the maintenance of its power depend upon the strength 
of its arms. . Bear in mind that duty is weightier 
than a mountain, while death is lighter than a feather,”” 

2) The soldier should be strict in observing pro 
priety. (“Inferiors should regard the orders of their su 
periors as issuing directly from Us” [the emperor]. 

‘3) The soldier should esteem valor. (“Never to des- 
pise an inferior enemy, or to fear a superior, but to do 
one’s duty as soldier or sailor—that is true valor.” 

(4) The soldier should highly value faithfulness 
and righteousness. (“Faithfulness implies the keeping 
of one’s word, and righteousness the fulfillment of one’s 
duty.”) 

(5) The soldier should make simplicity his aim 
(“If you do not make simplicity your aim, you will be 
come effeminate or frivolous and acquire fondness for 
luxurious and extravagant ways.” ) 

If the Jap soldier boys were not born with the proper 
devotion, the idea is to give them every opportunity t 
acquire it. 

Still pursuing morale, emotions and allied subjects, 
let us turn to that best and most interesting of evidence, 
the accounts of eyewitnesses. We have two star ones 
at our service: first, Major Doud, whose words, alread) 
twice-printed in Tue Journat, will be used here onl; 
incidentally; and second, one Robert Leurquin, a corr 
spondent and apparently a Frenchman, who had the 
rare opportunity of living with front-line Japanese units 
during several actions in North China, and who wrot¢ 
penetratingly of his experiences in the British military 
publication, The Army Quarterly.’ 

M. Leurquin, like Major Doud, never ceased to be 
amazed at the physical hardihood of the Jap soldiers 
especially as manifested in their long marches. He es 
sayed to get to the bottom of the matter, apparently 
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*“The Japanese Punitive Expedition in China,” by Robert Leurquin 
The Army Quarterly (London), April, 1938 
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THE JAPANESE 


ARMY 


7. 


The endurance of the Jap fighting man has been remarked by almost every oc 
cidental observer. Hikes of 30 to 35 miles a day are not uncommon. But even 
fanatic devotion to the emperor is subject to the weaknesses of the flesh as wit- 
ness the three soldiers in this picture taken after a forced march into Hankow 
at the conclusion of the five-months-old Yangtze River campaign in 1938. 


through the medium of questions put to Jap officers. 
“If the explanations of the Jap officers are to be be- 
lieved,” says M. Leurquin, who evidently believes that 


they are to be believed, “the endurance is due less to 
training than to the fact that the flag is carried at the 
head of the regiment during such marches. To the 
Japanese soldier, this flag is not only the image of his 
country in arms, but the incarnation of imperial divin- 

_ of the supreme chief of the race.’ 

"T his explanation gives M. Leurquin the opportunity 
df developing the subject of “face,” and of the “emperor 
cult, as applied to the common soldier. The latter has a 
grim determination not to “lose face,” and M. Leurquin 
“ seen him holding on, perhaps along about the 
thirty-fifth mile, ‘ though pain and fatigue were 
visible enough on his face.” The determination not to 


lose face is strong enough at any time; but it reaches the 
life-and-death stage when the soldier is picking them up 
and putting them down under the eyes of the emperor, 
as symbolized by the flag up ahead. “This,” says M 
Leurquin, ‘ ‘is the driving factor in Japanese life” and 
especially, it seems, in Japanese military life 

M. Leurquin was always amazed, “y alone at the 
thirty-five-mile marches, but also at the fact that they 
were made on scanty rations. Where Major Doud saw 
no rolling kitchens whatever, M. Leurquin saw a few 
—but they were employed, not in cooking, but in heat 
ing water. The Japanese soldier in North China fought 
and froze and made those terrific marches on a ration 
which, according to M. Leurquin, consisted of a half- 
pound of rice and some blackish potatoes This ration 
was made edible by dousing it with hot water, which is 
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where those kitchens come in. M. Leurquin says the 
units with which he lived had neither meat nor fish 
(“because of the cholera”); but in this detail he is at 
odds with Major Doud, who tells of beef eaten straight 
from the can. It is a case, no doubt, of rice and meat if 
they can be had, and otherwise, of rice alone. M. 
Leurquin notes, incidentally, that liquor was strictly 
forbidden, but that the troops were given plenty of 
cigarettes and sugar candy, 
very fond.” 


of “which they are 


One of the fascinating passages in the Doud account 
has to do Ww ith the ceremony incide nt to delivering to 
the young recruit his rifle. M. Leurquin carries this 
theme into the fields of North China. He describes a 
scene which he says was repeated every single evening. 
“Every evening, at rest the Japanese private, as 
soon as he had ‘settle d down in the hut of some Chinese 
yeasant, used to wash himself thoroughly—an act which 
horrified the Chine se, who he ite water. He the n donned 
fatigue clothes and set to work to attend to his arms, 
dismounting his rifle—cleaning and greasing all its parts, 
polishing the woodwork with a soft cloth to make it 
shine, and cleaning the bayonet with tissue paper. 
(Some remarks conollery to these, on Japanese officers 
and their sabers, will be forthcoming in a later para 
graph. ) 

For his crowning impression of the Japanese soldier. 
M. Leurquin returns to the realm of the emotions. The 
Japanese soldier, he says, has little regard for discipline 
once he is in the field, and this disregard M. Leurquin 
ascribes to“. . . the feminine and suai quality of 
the race, W hich makes the Japanese lose control of their 
nerves.” (The choice of words there is a little unfortu 
nate, for the “loss of nerves” is in the direction of. in 
creased boldness on the battlefield.) M. Leurquin’s 
sentiments derive from the many times in which he ob- 
served Japanese soldiers battling under “a veritable war 
hysteria,” charging the Chinese works with flags wav- 
ing, and seeking “hand-to-hand fights with a disdain 
for death that would lead to frightful massacres were 
the Japanese to face an enemy . . .” —such as the one 
they are facing on Bataan Peninsula. “This intoxication 
of the Japanese soldier during a battle,” continues our 
observer, “has other unfavorable consequences, above 
all that of leading him into acts of real indiscipline. Re- 
peatedly in the course of the campaign (North China, 
1937) the men of certain units were impelled by their 
combative ardor and their desire for hand-to-hand fight- 
ing to impose their will on that of their officers; they 
dragged the officers along with them in an assault, de- 
spite the evident necessity to wait for a more propitious 
moment. . . . Passion controls the nerves of the Japa- 
nese soldier, and the warrior in him predominates over 
the military man.” 

M. Leurquin, it must be emphasized, was writing of 
the Japanese of 1937, and, of course, of the Chinese of 
the same date. As will become evident later in our 
story, the white-glove charges which so entranced M. 


Leurquin must have been abandoned, 
early in the Chinese incident. Let us count o; 
enemy and a tough one; but not on a foolish 


Tue Japanese Army Topay 

[he present Japanese Army is the result of 
scription training system which, as we have 
been in effect for seventy years. The tendency 
gard conscription, when applied to a populou 
as tantamount to a very large standing army. Such has 
not been the Japanese mictieod. Before examining th, 
method itself, let us establish this particular pe 
consideration of Japanese Army strengths during ; 

years. 

~ At the close of World War Ff, Japan had an army 
about twenty divisions, with a total strength of perha ps 

400,000. The great earthquake of 1923, coup r with 

the worldwide de pression of that time, moved 1 e Japs 
to a reduction in size of their standing army 5 1925 

there was a further reduction, which left the total army 
strength at about 250,000. At that time, the army i: 

cluded seventeen divisions, some of them evidently a: 
part-strength. 

During the Manchurian incident, beginning in 193} 
the strength of the army was increased to perhaps 375, 
000, which figure was ‘maintained until 1937 brought 
trouble in C hina. During the Chinese incident, ther 
has been a gradual increase in army strength, until as 
of today mobilization is probably as nearly complete as 
it is pre acticable to bring it. 

Concerning the present strength of the Japanese 
Army, we can offer only estimates, conjectures, and in 
formed guesses. The preponderance of evidence (col 
lected from such sources as Churchill’s speeches and the 
London Times) indicates the situation to be about as 
follows: 

Divisional strength. The Japs have the equivalent of 
from 70 to 80 infantry divisions. This indicates an ag 
gregate divisional strength of perhaps 1,500,000 men 

Armored strength. As we shall see, the Japs are not 
known to have any armored divisions on the panzer 
division model. They are believed to have perhaps 15 
tank regiments, each containing perhaps 150 tanks 
This might indicate an equivalent armored strength of 
five or six divisions. 

Aggregate strength. Based on the estimated divisional 
strength, and considering the known Jap tendency to 
skimp on corps and army units, the aggregate strength 
of the present Jap army could be put at, say, 2,500,000 
men. That, admittedly, is nothing but a more or less in 
formed guess. 

Dispositions. The Jeps have on their hands (1) 4 
full-scale war with China; and (2) a strong possibility 
of war with Russia. It is evident that the Chinese theater 
and the possible Russian theater must account for many 
of the Jap divisions. The military correspondent of the 
London Times opines that about thirty of the divisions 
are being kept in Manchukuo or in Korea, across from 
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c ., and that another twenty are being kept Cand 

busy) in China. This conjecture, which seems 

ck with the realities of the situation, would leave 

ps twenty-five divisions for the adventure in the 
, rn seas. [his figure also seems reasonable. 

term of conscript service in the Japanese Army 

rmal times is two years. Considering the size of 

the normal army, and the population of the nation, it 

dent that the system works on a selective, rather 


than a universal, basis. In the latest year for which 
gures are available (1936), approximately 630,000 
young men became eligible for conscript service, and 


were called before the examining boards. Of these 
630,000, probably not more than 150,000 actually were 
inducted. The selection was effected about as follows: 
the examining boards arranged the men into classes, 
cording to the findings of the medical examiners. 
[here were six of these classes, as indicated in a para 
graph below. From the first three classes (those physi 
cally qualified for military service), names were drawn 
by lot in numbers sufficient to fill the vacancies existing. 
Thus, the Japanese system of selection has something 
the luck of the draw) in common with our own. 

lhe Japanese consider any male between the ages of 
17 and 40 to be eligible for military service. In normal 
peacetime, the call to appear before the conscription 
board comes at the age of 20. 

In addition to the standing army, the Japs have forms 
of service as follows: a “first reserve,” into which men 
mustered out of the standing army go; a “first conscript 
reserve” and a “second conscript reserve” for men not 
selected for or not having the physical requirements for 
the standing army; a “first national army” for men 
mustered out of the various reserves (after seventeen 
years of service in them), and a “second national army” 
for men physically unqualified for hard military service. 

\s an indication of the degree of physical fitness of 
the typical Japanese male, the results of the draft class 
ification for a normal year are of interest. Again we take 
the latest year for which figures are available (1936), 
and read as follows: 

Total Number 
Examined ClassI Class II-A Class II-B Class II] Class IV Class V 
630,802 195,832 73,722 134,744 186,610 34,316 578 


lt appears that those in Class I and Class II-A are 
qualified for service in the standing army. Those in 
Class II-B are qualified for the “first conscript reserve,” 
those in Class III for the “second conscript reserve,” 
and those in Class IV for the “second national army.” 
Those in Class V are unqualified for service of any 
type. 

\s revealed by the 1936 figures, the average Jap se- 
lectee is a runt, who is five feet three and a half inches 
tall and weighs 117 pounds. Of the men examined in 
that year, about one-quarter had a grade-school educa- 
tion (six school years) or less, and something more than 
one-half had completed high school. An infinitesimal 
per cent of the total (0.31) represented complete illiter- 
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ates. Broken down according to occupations, the picture 
was as follows: farmers, 31%; industrial workers, 30%; 
commercial workers, 15%; teachers and literary men, 
5%; transportation workers, 4%; others, 15%. Thus, 
there are two chances in three that the Jap soldier op 
posite you is either a farmer or a factory hand. There 
are three chances in four that he is a Buddhist—and if 
he is not that, he is almost certainly a Shintoist. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the Japs 
have been training selected conscripts at a rate of at 
least 150,000 per year for a long time. It is evident that 
the reservoirs of reserves must have been at full strength 
when mobilization started. For example, the “first re 
serve’ must have contained at least 2,000,000 men, each 
of whom had had his two years of active service 

In addition to the system of conscription described 
above, the Japanese are known to have established a 
“youth's labor corps,” into which young men are in 
ducted at a pre-conscription age—perhaps 18. | his labor 
service apparently is designed on the German model. If 
sO, it is universal in application, and forms a sort of 
prep school for service in the army. In the German 
youth’s labor corps (and presumably in the Japanese 
corps) the service is six months. The boys are taught to 
work with their hands at rough tasks, such as digging 
ditches; but they are also taught the fundamentals of 
soldiering and the virtues of the Samurai or of National 
Socialism, as the case may be. There have been many 
reports of units of the ( ;erman youth’s labor corps work 
ing near the front, generally on road and bridge main 
tenance jobs. Something similar evidently is developing 
in the Japanese scheme of things 


Tue JAPANESE OFFicer 


The Japanese officer corps is something of a class in 
stitution. First of all, there is an élite corps of regular 
officers who are well-educated, who get the details to 
the staff colleges and to the foreign armies, and who are 
in line for the highest posts. Then there is a working 
class of othcers, most of Ww hom hav e come up trom the 
ranks, and who struggle along, apparently in complete 
contentment, with “limited promotion.” Finally, there 
are the reserve ofhcers, who are selected trom the ( lass 
[ conscripts, and given appropriate education and train 
ing. 

M. Leurquin, the observer-correspondent whose 
views on the Japanese soldier have been presented 
earlier in this article, also delivered himself of some 
penetrating comment on the Japanese officer. Selected 
excerpts follow: 

On the evening chores of the officer. “|Every evening 
during the campaign] . 
put on his kimona and take his saber from its sheath, 
with infinite care to preserve the fine edge of its blade 
He then would tie a handkerchief over his mouth so 
that his breath might not tarnish the brilliancy of the 
steel, and amorously caress the naked blade with a white 


silk handkerchief. Nobody spoke during this sword 


, the Japanese othcer used to 















































































































































































































































































































































The Japs are strong for water-envelopment tactics such as used recently in the con- 
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quest of Malaya. Similar tactics were used in the capture of Hankow on the Yangtze 
in 1938. To use it successfully Army and Navy must work together and troops must 
be, in effect, marine-soldiers. Above is a Jap landing barge loaded with troops 
at Hankow near the end of the five-months drive up the Yangtze from Nanking. 


cleaning process, which was in the nature of a rite. 
When the ceremony was ended, everybody came back 
to life again; some officers traced the characters of letters 
with fine brushes; others played a samisen, the Japanese 
harp; others arranged flowers in vases, and thus they 
used to occupy themselves until the hour when the 
candles began to flicker, when they all stretched down 
and fell asleep to the rhythmical sound of the sentinel’s 
steps outside. . zs 
On the Samurai saber. “It was General Araki who 
. after the Manchurian campaign, brought back to 
honor the famous Samurai saber, a terrific weapon 
which is wielded with both hands and whose guard is 
almost half as long as the blade. If an ofhcer is a 
descendant of a family of Samurai, he frequently carries 
the family saber. At Peking I met a young lieutenant 
whose saber was the pride of the entire regiment. The 
blade was six centuries old, and had been handed down 
from generation to generation; for six hundred years the 
men of this family had served uninterruptedly in the 
Japanese Army. Some officers, when they have to buy 
new sabers, are known to throw their entire family into 
debt in order to pay for these expensive weapons. . 
On character. “. . . On the whole, the Japanese off 
cérs are technically ‘Nees sound than ours; but this in- 
sufficiency is remedied by a magnificent ‘nerve’ and 


fighting ardor, which might prove a source of danger in 
a European war, but which suits perfectly the peculia 
type of warfare in the Far East. The Japanese officer 

. isa magnificent leader of men. His weakness con 
sists of his failing to remain master of a combat, as 
European officers do. He goes through with a battle 
rather than directs it. His courage and conception of 
honor are far more inspired by a warring passion than 
by a real and realistic understanding of the necessities 
of the craft of arms. . The Japanese is more of a 
warrior than a military man, and therein lies his weak 
ness. The difference may be a subtle one, but it doe: 
exist: the essential quality of the warrior is bravery 
that of the military man, discipline.” 


ORGANIZATION AND EQuIPpMENT 


In the higher organization of the Japanese Army, 

pressed in American equivalents, it appears that thé 
“Army General Staff” approximates our War Depart 
ment General Staff; the “Ministry of War’ approxi 

mates our War Department; the ‘ ‘Inspectorate General 
of Military Training” approximates our Headquarters 
Army Ground Forces; and the ‘ ‘Inspectorate Gene: il of 
Aviation” approximates our Chief of Army Air F: 
The Japanese air force occupies a position in the g« nil 
picture similar to our own. It is not a separate force, like 
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che Luftwaffe, but it does have a certain degree of 
autonomy. 

Again, in the light of our organization, a most pe- 
culiar relationship exists between the Jap army and 
the Jap government. The blunt fact is that the govern- 
ment—the Diet, that is—keeps hands off the army. In 
Japan it has always been that way except perhaps dur- 
ing the depression years of the 1920's. The army goes 
its way, responsible to no one save the emperor (or 
rather, to his advisers, who in turn are army-controlled ). 
it is true that the Diet does control the national purse, 
but so far as military expenditures go, the control is a 
farce. There is no more chance of the Diet refusing to 
pass an army-inspired appropriation bill than there is of 
the King of England vetoing an act of Parliament. 
Thus, from high to low, from stem to stern, there is no 
suggestion of civilian influence in the Jap military set- 
up. To coin a simile, there is nothing so rare as a 
civilian in high Jap strategy. 

The mechanics of army-diet “collaboration” consist 
simply of providing the Minister of War with a seat in 
the cabinet (or, in times like these, of making him prime 
minister). From his seat in the cabinet, the general who 
is Minister of War can conveniently keep the Diet in- 
formed as to how and when and on what it is to vote. 


Tue JAPANESE Drvision 


he standard pre-China-incident Japanese division 
was a ponderous square-type affair, 25,000 strong. That 
division was inflexible, and was very weak in transpor- 
tation, artillery, and automatic weapons. In China, the 
Japs have used a modification of this division, one which 
is smaller and more mobile, but still square-type. 

However, Japan became interested in triangular-type 
divisions at approximately the same time we did. It is 
probable, then, that many (one-half?) of Japan’s 70- 
odd divisions today are triangular in organization. 

Here are a few highlights, as far as they are known, 
of the new Japanese triangular division. The division 
is very small—under 12,000 in aggregate strength. This 
lack of numerical strength is apparent all down the line. 
The Jap infantry regiment, for example, has a strength 
of just over 2,000—not a great deal more than half the 
strength of the corresponding American unit. As 
another typical example, the Jap engineer “regiment” 
has a strength of 504, as against a figure of, 648 for its 
American counterpart. 

Considering the Jap division as a whole, and com- 
paring it to our own, we find it to be still weak in auto- 
matic weapons (379 light and 82 heavy machine guns 
against 375 automatic rifles, 57 light and 122 heavy 
machine guns). The Japs also are weak in artillery 

36 75-mm. guns and 12 105-mm. guns against 8 75- 
mm. guns, 36 105-mm. howitzers, and 12 155-mm. 
howitzers.) 

In addition to having its divisions partly square-type 
and partly triangular-type, the Japanese picture is com- 
plicated by the existence of many reinforced brigades, 


organized and equipped so as to be capable of inde 
pendent action. No details concerning these brigades 
are available. It is probable, indeed, that they were 
organized and equipped individually, on a special task- 
force basis. The estimate of Japanese divisional strength 
made earlier in this article carried the tacit assumption 
that these independent brigades all had been expanded 
into divisions. But there is no positive confirmation of 
that assumption. 

The absence of formally organized armored divisions 
in the Japanese Army has already been mentioned. It 
is a strange absence in an army which, according to 
legend (not so much according to fact), is German- 
trained and indoctrinated. There is the possibility that 
some of the army's 15 (or more) tank regiments have 
been converted into armored divisions. However, the 
only armored elements so far reported in action in the 
South Seas have been the tank regiments. 

Viewing Japanese organization as a whole, one is led 
to the conclusion that here is an army that has been 
tailor-made for the job at hand—warfare in the theaters 


of the Far East. 


Japanese ARMAMENT 

The quality of Japanese armament was discussed in 
an article in the February Journav.* The gist of the 
points developed in that article, as regards weapons 
found in the infantry division, was as follows: 

Rifle. The standard Jap rifle, the Arisaka, is a 1905 
model, Mauser bolt-action, caliber .256, weight 10 
pounds, 2 ounces. 

Light machine gun. The standard Jap light machine 
gun is the Nambu, 1922 model, weight 22.5 pounds, 
“remarkably easy to shoot and to load.” 

Heavy machine gun. The standard Jap heavy ma 
chine gun is a Hotchkiss type, 1914 model, gas-operated 
and air-cooled. 

Mortar. The mortar, or “heavy grenade-thrower,” 
found in the infantry company and elsewhere, is “the 
best idea Japan has had for an infantry weapon.” The 
shell for this mortar serves also as the Jap hand grenade. 
(However, the Stokes-Brandt mortar is coming in, and 
may be edging the heavy grenade-thrower out. ) 

Antitank guns. “The Japanese Army has nothing 
that can be strictly designated as an antitank gun 
the lightest is the 37-mm. model 1922 infantry gun 

. [which is] yet relatively untried.” 

70-mm. “infantry gun.” The Jap 70-mm. infantry 
gun is a 1922 model, very light (400 pounds), 8.8 
pound projectile, low muzzle-velocity. 

75-mm. gun. The Jap 75-mm. gun is a Krupp or 
Schneider, 1905 model. 

105-mm. gun. The Jap 105-mm. gun is a new-model 
Schneider, and is the most modern of Jap artillery 
pieces. 

The consensus has it that Japanese armament is, on 





*“The Jap War Machine,” by Lieutenant John Scofield, The IN- 
FANTRY JOURNAL, February, 1942 
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the whole, below world-power standard in quality. But 
Japan has the armament in adequate quantities, which 
is of high importance, and of course it has those tough 
and well-trained soldiers. When only the Seine stood 
between Napoleon and annihilation of the army of the 
Prince of Schwarzenberg, the emperor begged “for ten 
pontons—not ten of the best pontons, but ten pontons 
of any kind whatever.” 

Contrary to the general belief, and as indicated in 
the summary above, the German influence is not domi- 
nant in Japanese armament. More important has been 
the French (Schneider, Stokes-Brandt, Hotchkiss) in- 
fluence. 

The transportation picture is startling. There are 
in the Japanese division upwards of 3,000 horses—and 
downwards of 300 motor vehicles. The motor vehicles 
themselves are still, to large extent, imported standard- 
model Fords and Chevrolets. Writing of Japan's motor- 
car industry, the 1939-40 Japan Year Book, which is an 
official Jap publication and hence is seldom anything 
other than flattering, has this to say: 


The motor-car industry is perhaps the only one of all 
the heavy industries in Japan of which the country has 
not anything to feel proud of today. While there are 
more than 176,000 cars, buses and trucks of all kinds 
in the country today [1941], almost all of them are im- 
ported, about 80 per cent of them being Fords and 
Chevrolets. Of the balance, a considerable number are 
other American. and European makes. 


Here in the Jap motor-car industry we have, perhaps, 
an incipient Achilles’ heel. 


THe Japanese Army In ACTION 


Having viewed the Japanese Army as it stands, let us 
take a look at it in action. Offhand, that would appear 
easily done, for it is an army which has been in action 
constantly for the past decade. However, as we have 
noted, the Japs have kept the details of their doings to 
themselves. There has been, alas, no Japanese counter- 

rt of Militér-Wochenblatt, or if there has been, we 
<itte been able to get it, or if we have, we haven't 
been able to read it. 

Therefore we must in general content ourselves with 
little better than sketchy outlines of the various cam- 
paigns. We shall consider these in order to establish 
certain points and hence we shall not be concerned with 
comprehensive and chronologically complete accounts. 

These general outlines are sure to leave us with some 
uncertainties. There is, for example, the very broad fact 
that the Japs have inflicted on the Chinese one defeat 
after another, and have taken from them their largest 
cities and richest lands. However, and trite as it may 
sound to say it, it is a fact that an army which was 
something less than a world-beater could still have 
beaten the courageous but weapon-poor Chinese. Note 
* the fineness of the point as made: it tells us that the 

Japs may not have es world-beaters, but it does not 


ipril 
state that they were not so. It tells us, in short, ; hing 
We must try another tack. 

Let us try the tack indicated by the character (0 the 
number) of the Japanese victories—try it in face of the 
sad paucity of detail. The victories, all of them it seems 
have been won by safe and sure methods. All . them 
have been won by pushing along main routes of com 
munications. Each has seen an overwhelming super 
ority in the air, heavy pressure on the front, loca! inf! 


trations and close-in envelopments. 

There have been a half-dozen campaigns, and a score 
of victories—but there has not been a single important 
battle of annihilation on the German model. The 
Chinese have often been mauled, and they have lef; 
their share of dead on many a field—but they have al. 
ways lived to fight another day. As we shall see, the 
Japs are not averse to taking risks tactically. But stra 
tegically, they prefer to garner the spoils a little at g 
time, without undue risk. 


Tue CLosInc oF THE LuNncHar Corripor 


This circumstance is illustrated in the campaign of 
the winter and spring of 1938. The general situation 
leading up to that campaign is illustrated on map | 
The “incident” at Peiping (Peking) had occurred the 
previous July, the Japs had moved south through the 
provinces of Chahar and Suiyuan, and after three tough 
months had taken Shanghai and Nanking. The Japan 
ese lines as of January 1, 1938, were about as indicated 
There was a very strong Jap force in the north, and a 
lesser force in the Nanking-Shanghai area. Between 
these two forces, occupying positions generally between 
the Lunghai Railway and the Yellow River, was the 
main Chinese army, 400,000 strong. (The Jap strengths 
are unknown, but at the end of the campaign they ag 
gregated at least 10 divisions. ) 

Faced with this general situation as of January | 
1938, the Japs set up the strategic mission of “closing 
the Lunghai Corridor.” After a series of misfires and 
setbacks, after a parade of generals, and after six months 
of alternate freezing and fighting, the Japs succeeded 
in “closing the corridor,” and in thus extending their 
control through the coastal districts from Tientsin to 
Shanghai. The mechanics of the attack on the corridor 
were as indicated on the sketch. Strong forces con 
verged on the keypoint of Suchow, operating along the 
Tsinpu Railway. By the time the corridor was closed 
the Chinese divisions were far away to the west. 

There is evidence of a great deal of bungling on the 
tactical side of the Jap operation in the Lunghai Corn 
dor. But while we will touch on that matter later, ou 
present point has to do with the strategy involved. \\ hy 
were the Japs satisfied to close a corridor when the) 
might have annihilated an army? If they had learned 
well at the feet of their German teachers, they might 
have thrown strong forces against Chungchow and 
against Hankow, perhaps as indicated on the sketch 


and so have encircled and annihilated the crack Chines 
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troops to the east. This course certainly would have 
involved great difficulties and considerable risks. But 
the prize would have been correspondingly great. It 
might even have meant the collapse of the Chiang Kai- 
shek policy of “buying time with space.” The Japs, 
however, preferred to play it close to the chest. They 
preferred to stick to their normal practices. ; 


Tue Desacre at TAIERCHWANG 


Another thing about those Japanese victories: they 
were leavened with an occasional defeat. Tough as they 


undoubtedly are, the little sons of heaven know what 
it is to drop what they're doing and run for their lives 
There are several cases in point to be drawn from the 
still but deep and extensive waters of the China inci 
dent—including the recent ill-fated Japanese venture 
south from the security of the gun-boat-guarded 
Yangtze to Changsha. But the classic example, the bit 
terest pill yet to come the way of the Jap army, stems 
from the year 1938, from that same gruelling campaign 
in the Lunghai Corridor. 

At that time—March, 1938—the pride of the Japan 
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ese Army was a couple of light armored, or mechanized 
divisions. These divisions were élite, and were com- 
manded by two famous generals: Isogai and Itagaki. In 
January of 1938, the two Japanse forces began the 
pincers movement against Suchow as illustrated on the 
map. Between changes of generals, freezing blizzards, 
Chinese resistance—both organized and guerrilla—the 
advances went along any way but smoothly. As of 
March, after two months of heavy going, the northern 
Jap force had reached the Yellow River, 60 miles north 
of Suchow. This, decided the Japs, was the time and 
place for the mechanized divisions. The plan, appar- 
ently, was an envelopment of Suchow from the east, 
along the Taierchwang-Suchow railroad. The expecta- 
tion apparently was that these armored elements would 
cut through the miserable mass of Chinese like a knife 
through hot butter. 

Again details are lacking, but on March 27 the com- 
bat elements of the mechanized divisions had reached 
the town of Taierchwang. These combat elements were 
putting on a show. They had streaked out ahead and 
had outdistanced both the infantry divisions which 
were to support them, and their own trains. At Taier- 
chwang the mechanized forces encountered the Chinese 
regulars in well-organized positions—concrete bunkers, 
obstacles, and the like. The Japs decided that this was 
a situation for the infantry to clear up, and so they sat 
back and waited for the infantry to appear. 

The Chinese, however, were prepared to do more 
than defend Taierchwang. Apparently they had been 
waiting for something just like this. Using every road 
path and byway, the Chinese forces converged on 
Taierchwang. North of the town the guerrillas carried 
their activities to new heights. The grand result was that 
the two Jap divisions found themselves under constant 
attack. Worse for them, they saw the days slip by one 
after the other with no sign of trains or help. The 
trains and the help were, in fact, effectively cut off and 
contained by other Chinese forces. 

After a week or so had passed, the Japanese situation 
was bad. The High Command, alarmed, attempted to 
relieve the situation by flying in supplies by bomber 
planes. What could be brought in that way proved just 
a drop in the bucket; and all the time the Chinese at- 
tacks surged and subsided. After two weeks the Jap 
tanks and trucks were standing in the streets without 
gas, and the Jap soldiers were nursing with care the 
pocketfuls of cartridges which remained. Concerned as 
they were about the diminishing supply of ammunition, 
it is likely that the little sons of heaven were even more 
concerned about their almost complete failure to eat. 
After two weeks, the Jap rations were practically ex- 
hausted. 

On the eighteenth day of the siege, the remnants of 
the two divisions—and remnants is the word—gathered 
their strength and made a desperate dash to the north, 
to the safety of the railroad and the main Jap forces. The 
dash north was a rout, with the Chinese attacking con- 


stantly. At Yihisien, halfway to the railroad, the Ja 
were forced to turn and make a stand. Here they ber 


for two more weeks, under conditions which defy de- 
scription, in English at least. Finally, after the 


the t 
weeks of real hell, the remnants of the remn engi 
made a break. This time they staggered along until they 
joined hands with a relief column marching from the 
north. 

Of course, there are no precise figures on the Jap 
losses in the defeat at Taierchwang. One German « vurce 
states that not more than one-third of the entire force— 


which this source puts at 60,000 strong—escaped with 
their bare lives. The other two-thirds were killed o; 
taken prisoner—it making little difference which, since 
according to a Chinese statement, “all the prisoners of 
Taierchwang died—from starvation.” 

he Japanese losses at Taierchwang far transcended 
the 40,000 soldiers killed, or the great quantities of 
equipment lost, or even the loss of the two élite dj 
visions. In that grim operation the Japs also lost their 
aura of invincibility. In showing the Chinese their 
heels and their feet of clay, the Japs also lost a ver 
great deal of military face. 

This discussion of the debacle at Taierchwang is not 
intended as a low-rating of an opponent whose suc 
cesses, after all, outnumber his reverses as ten is to one 
However, the Taierchwang debacle does speak for itself 
and there is no sense in refusing to hear. As so con 
vincingly illustrated, the Japs, long as they may be or 
personal courage, are short on staff work, on supply, on 
coérdination. This is not to say that they will not, and 
have not, improved. But neither Rome nor an efficient 
general staff was ever built in a day. 

The marked lack of boldness which characterized 
Japanese strategy in the Lunghai Corridor had been 
illustrated, perhaps even more convincingly, the pr 
ceding fall in the operations around Shanghai. The 
latter city lies on a narrow peninsula, bounded by the 
Yangtze River on the north and by Hangchow Bay o 
the south. By October, 1937, with the battle for Shang 
hai in full swing, Chiang Kai-shek had crammed int 
the peninsula upwards of half a million troops. In 
cluded were his élite divisions. The Japs were operating 
with complete control of the air, complete control of 
Hangchow Bay, and complete control of the Yangtz 
River. The situation was made to order for surprise 
landings in force far to the Chinese rear. Such strategy 
if successful, would have trapped the large Chines 
forces on the peninsula, and might well have led to « 
Jap-dictated peace. The Japs, however, continued « 
pour troops into their end of the peninsula, and for 
two months they persisted in frontal attacks against the 
strong Chinese positions. When they finally shifted th 
pressure to the southern flank, there resulted only ven 
shallow envelopments, which simply forced the Chines: 
to fall back on successive positions. 

Incidentally, when the Chinese did begin a gener 


retirement from the Peninsula, the movement soon be 
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came something near a rout. The Japs, however, were 
unable to press the pursuit and take full advantage of 
the situation. Thus the mass of the Chinese Army 
7 . *. * . 
escaped to Nanking, and thence to the interior. 


FORCING THE YANGTZE—LENGTHWISE 


Immediately following the long-last closing of the 
Lunghai Corridor, the Japs entered upon another cam- 
paign which is of especial interest to students of their 
army. This time the theater of operations was literally a 
river—China’s greatest, one of the big ones af the world, 
the Yangtze. In America, we have no counterpart for 
the Yangtze. It is as big and as long, practically, as the 
Mississippi. But it is well-behaved, its banks are firm, 
and in its natural state it is navigable for large ocean 
vessels for perhaps 1,500 miles. It is today an artery of 
trafhe as important to the interior of China as the Mis- 
Sissippi was important to the interior of our country in 
the year 1840. Still, a few miles inland from the banks 
of the great stream, actually within hearing range of the 
steamer whistles, the Chinese populace is living as in 
the Middle Ages. The roadnet, too, is of Middle 


vintage, consisting chiefly of foot- and cart-paths. 


Map 2 


Suchow had fallen on May 21. Immediately ther 
after, there began a shifting of Japanese forces to the 
Nanking-Wuhu area. The shift was by boat, over 
Shanghai. Early in June the campaign started. It was a 
push straight up the Yangtze, obviously aimed at Han 
kow, “the Chicago of China,” the seat of Chiang Kai 
shek’s government and, so everyone thought, the chief 
source of his strength. 

The best estimates indicate that the Jap strength 
originally committed to the Yangtze campaign was ol 
the order of 20,000 troops, and 50 naval vessels. As will 
develop, the campaign was prosecuted on what might 
be termed the strategic piecemeal. That is, new forces 
were continually brought up and thrown in, until at 
the campaign’s end, there were something like 100,000 
Jap troops and at least 100 Jap naval vessels involved 

The advance to Anking (map 2), 35 miles upstream 
from Wuhu, was a parade, simply a case of convoying 
transports loaded with troops to their destination 
Anking thereupon became the base for future opera 
tions. It was then the middle of June. 

From Anking on, the idea was for the gunboats and 
destroyers to cruise forward, keeping pace with motor 
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ized and foot units moving along the banks. This idea 
turned out to be impractical. The naval guns were able 
to silence the Chinese shore batteries; but the troops on 
the banks found the going much more difficult. In fact, 
the ground advance was brought to a complete halt 
twenty miles or so west of Anking. This unexpected 
circumstance was attributed to the bad roads, the com- 
plete lack of roads, the defensive potentialities of the 
terrain, and the expert manner in which the Chinese 
capitalized on those potentialities. 

Leaving the soldiers (probably only a few odd bat- 
talions of them) struggling forw ard and backward 
among the rice swamps west of Anking, the naval ele- 
ments pushed ahead. On June 24 they reached the 
vicinity of Matang. There they were brought up sharp 
by the results of one of the outstanding barrier opera- 
tions of modern war. The barrier extended full across 
the great river. It consisted of scores of junks, each of 
which had been loaded with stone, bound to adjoining 
craft, and sunk. As the river fleet had steamed west- 
ward, the Jap air force had for days been bombing the 
obstacle, but to no good point. The fleet arrived, and 
under the cover of fire from mine-sweepers and bom 
bardment from the air, the war vessels attempted to ram 
their ways through. These attempts likewise failed, and 
completely. 

The Japanese solution to the ensuing dilemma was to 
land contingents of troops fifteen miles downstream 
from the obstacle. These contingents had the mission 
of working around the flanks of the Chinese troops de- 
fending the obstacle, annihilating or forcing them to 
evacuate, and so clearing the stage for an engineer job of 
obstacle-clearance. 

This was a good plan, except that once again the Jap 
ground troops found the going extremely difficult. They 
advanced, but very slowly, and only with heavy losses. 
The Jap air force was active, alternately bombing 
Hankow, the defenders of the obstacle, the obstacle it- 
self, and the troops immediately confronting the ad 
vancing ground troops. The small Chinese air force, 
finding the mass of ships downstream from the obstacle 
too inviting a target to pass up, also was active. The air 
fighting was replete with dramatic instances. One 
Chinese pilot gained authentic and eternal fame by 
diving his plane onto the deck of a Jap destroyer. One 
Jap squadron performed a feat that now ranks along- 
side the human-bangalore-torpedo incident in Japanese 
legend by boldly landing on the Chinese landing field 
at Nanchang, shooting up the field, setting hangars, 
planes and other facilities afire, and then taking off. 

The air-river-ground battle before Matang was going 
into its second week, and the Jap ground troops were 
approaching the flanks of the Chinese obstacle positions, 
when Nature took a hand in the proceedings. There 
were heavy rains upstream, and the river level began 
to rise. Soon, to the consternation of the Chinese, it had 
risen high enough to permit the Jap war vessels to pass 
over the sunken junks. The first thing the Japs then 
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did was to land fresh troops upstream from the «stack 
Thus outflanked, and practically encircled, the «feng, 
collapsed. 

After the fall of Matang and its obstack wee 


a parade to and through Hukow. The next Jog '-a] oh 
jective was Kiukiang, a ——- point which controlled 
both the highway to Nanchang and the 
entrance into Lake Poyang. Just below Kiuki 
Jap river fleet again encountered trouble. This : 
trouble was less in the form of obstacles than 
from light and medium artillery batteries, emp 
an isle nd, as indicated on the sketch. The position was 
very strong, since on either side the river banks faded 
away into wide areas of swamps, through which 
evitable outflanking forces of the attacker could scarcely 
operate. All in all, the ships lay in front of the island 
for three weeks, while the ground troops again demon 
strated their inability to blast away the resistance. After 
three weeks the fleet decided to take its losses and to land 
troops on the island, come what may. This maneuver 
succeeded, and at about the same time, a ground force 
fought its way into Hwangmei, ten miles to the north 
In the face of this double threat (and not knowing 
that the Hwangmei menace soon would be mired down 
in the deliberately flooded lowlands), the Chinese de 
fenders of the island abandoned the position. The Japs 
then moved into Kiukiang. It was the end of July. 

At this point, there is to be discerned a slackening in 
the Japanese enthusiasm for the river war. No doubt the 
admirals and the generals argued it out, and apparent); 
the decision was that the royal road to Hankow lay over 

Nanchang, by land and not by water. Therefore, the 
boats were set to anchor, and preparations begun for a 

major push on Nanchang. The opposing forces have 
been estimated at 60,000 Japs, 120,000 Chinese. 

The attack was launched south, generally along the 
rail line to Nanchang. For a day or two, progress was 
slow but sure. Then the advance came to an abrupt halt 
It had got beyond range of the naval guns. There, ap 
proximately six miles south of Kiukiang, the Japanes 
inched their way forward through the month of August 
And what a month it was! The rainy season was over 
and there hung over the land a heavy, humid, stifling 
heat. It was a heat that continued day i in and day out, 
and through the night, unbroken by breeze or rain 
There were swarms of mosquitos everywhere, and of 
course, fever. Chinese reports of the time put Jap fever 
casualties at forty per cent; and later Jap accounts ad 
mit a figure of ten per cent. These were the same troops 
who had almost frozen to death in the Lunghai Corridor 
a few months before. 

There was not much the Japs could show for their 
August fighting. One flying column succeeded in taking 
Juichow, an important traffic center, late in the month, 
but was in no shape to go farther. The main effort along 
the railway never reached Teian, the halfway point on 
the road to Nanchang. In their attempts to break the 
Chinese lines north of Teian, the Japs at one time re 
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to their favorite tactics of envelopment by water. 






Ir case, the detachments were landed near Singtse, 
with the mission of rolling up the Chinese right flank. 
lhe Chinese must have been expecting the maneuver, 





y were there with machine guns. The attempted 
landing was a debacle. 

ugh as the river way to Hankow had been, it now 
ooked as though the land way was even tougher. So the 
idmirals and generals got together, and decided that this 
time it would be all out for Hankow, and along the 

Reinforcements had arrived, bringing the Yangtze 
army strength to 100,000, and the naval strength to 
perhaps 100 units. September was about to break. 
~ On or about September | the attack was launched. 
lhe Chinese tactics ran true to form: they blocked the 
river between Matuchen and Wusueh, and organized 
sitions to defend the block. The Jap tactics also were 
typical ‘The naval vessels shelled the block and the po 
sitions, thus holding pressure on the front. Infantry 
units were landed downstream with orders to move 
against the flanks of the positions. And the air force sup- 
ported all phases of the attack. As things were getting 
well under way, there came good Jap news from the 
north: the force which had been mired down since 
July near Hwangmei had finally extricated itself, had 
gained high ground to the north, and now had swung 
to the south and southwest. On September 12, this 
force occupied Kwangsi after a hard fight, and so be 
came a direct threat to the Chinese left flank. Mean 
while, infantry assault units, “working in exemplary 
coéperation with gunboats and the air force,” had taken 
\latuchen. Two days later, with pressure on the front 
and both flanks turning, the Chinese abandoned their 
position, the Japs cleared away the riverblock, and re 
sumed their advance upstream. 

[he story of the Matuchen-Wusueh riverblock was 
repeated at a point twelve miles upstream. There the 
Japs were delayed two weeks before their river-land-air 
tactics carried them through. As of the middle of Octo 
ber, the fleet lay just downstream from the objective, 
Hankow. Meanwhile, that city was also threatened 
from the north, where a partly mechanized army of 
100,000 men, commanded by a prince-marshal, was 
moving south. Under the circumstances, Chiang Kai 
shek of course decided, once again, to save his army. 
This he did, through an orderly withdrawal. On Oc- 
tober 25 the Japs marched into a Hankow which had 
been stripped ot everything of military value, including 
the factories. 









































The Yangtze River campaign gives us examples, one 
atter another of the water-envelopment tactics which 
have characterized Japanese operations in the Philip 
pines and, especially, in Malaya. In principle, of course, 
such envelopment is entirely conventional: there is the 
pressure on the front, and the thrusts against one or both 
lanks, or against the rear. The mechanics of the water- 
cnvelopment, however, are unique. The troops must 


be skilled in the technique of embarking and debarking 
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under all sorts of conditions. They must be, in effect, 
marine-soldiers. 

The chief reason for including this consideration of 
the Yangtze River campaign in this article was to use 
it as a vehicle for demonstrating the Jap predilection for 
coérdinated water-land operations. With that matter 
concluded, there is nothing lost by noting a few inci 
dentals from the campaign: 

|) On several occasions the stalwart Jap soldier 
was stopped cold, and fought to more than a standstill, 
by the ill-equipped Chinese. The Japs are good, but 
they are very, very human. 

2) The Japanese grand strategy in this campaign 
again gets a low mark. There is little boldness, and 
considerable vacillation, in it. Once again the Chinese 
Army escaped with strength, equipment, and morale 
intact. The Japs won the river and the campaign, but 
not the war. 

3) The Chinese strategy of riverblocks is note 
worthy. | hey demonstrated ona grand scale the homely 
axiom that there is no such thing as an undefended ob 
stacle, since when undefended it ceases to be an ob 
stacle. With the defensive positions intact, the sunken 
junks at Matang were a formidable obstacle. Unde 
fended, they would have been a pile of rock, to be 
pulled out of the way by derrick-boats in a matter of 
hours. 

The ability of the Chinese to withdraw in time, to 
reorganize and to counterattack, has irked the Japanese 
no end. Thus, it was with considerable joy and pride 
that an official Jap announcement described what was 
then called the solution to the annoying Chinese prac 
tices. As quoted in the German military press, this an 
nouncement read about as follows: 


The Chinese military machine realizing th 
superiority of the Japanese Army, has openly adopted 
the tactic of retreating after a defeat into the pathless 
mountainous areas, where pursuit is very difficult. There 
the Chinese assemble and reorganize. Against this tactic 
the Japanese expeditionary force in China has recently 
been employing an effective countermeasure: The Japa 
nese forces attack energetically, defeat the Chines 
forces quickly, and then withdraw from the area. Thi 
induces the Chinese to return to the same area 


where, apparently, they are again attacked and defeated 
by the Japanese, who again withdraw, again attack, and 
so on, ad infinitum. The Jap announcement goes on 
to say that this stratagem has worked in South China, 
and is now (1940) being worked in Central and North 
China. The announcement does not make clear just 
what it is that induces the Chinese to return to the 
chosen area, nor why the war has lasted so long if th 
scheme really works so well. 


Tora, War—Benutnp THE ENEmy LINES 


On February 18, 1942, there emanated from Chung 
king the first of a series of communiqués describing an 


action between Chinese and Japanese troops in the 
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vicinity of a town called Yishen. To the casual reader 
this may have seemed “Pity for Yishen is in the Taiyi 
Mountains, and the Taiyi Mountains are in the prov- 
ince of Shantung—not far, in fact, from Taierchwang 
where the Jap armored divisions were so roughly 
handled in the spring of 1938. It was logical to wonder 
how a major action could develop in an area which 
had been “conquered” four years before. 

Actually, the Yishen incident was a typical mani 
festation of one of the two great branches of Chinese 
high strategy. It was a manifestation of what might be 
termed the organized guerrilla warfare behind the 
enemy lines, and as such was to be distinguished from 
the other branch of Chinese high strategy, as mani 
fested by the more conventional defenses of the Lung 
hai Corridor and the Yangtze River. 

While we are concerned principally with an analysis 
of the Japanese Army, it is profitable to dwell briefly 
on this behind-the-lines war, since it has influenced, 
and continues to influence, so importantly the situation 
in China. 

The important thing to note is the national char 
acter of the Chinese guerrilla operations. Although tac 
tically the operations break down into individual actions 
which are irregular and predatory in nature, strategical- 
ly they form a calculated element in the defense of 
China. It is important to realize that these operations 
2 . derive from the masses, and are supported by 
them. . . .” If the definition of total war is the unre- 
served employ ment of all national resources to the end 
of defeating the enemy, then in the Chinese guerrilla 
operations we have a classic ex xample of total war. 

The quotation cited above is from the pen of one Mao 
Tzu Tung, a Chinese general who became a Com 
munist years ago, and who picked up the fine points 
of national guerrilla strategy from his Russian associ 
ates. This illustrates the Russian influence in China’s 
behind-the-lines war—and indicates another debt which 
enemies of the Axis powers owe to their Russian allies. 

Indeed, for a brief outline of the principles along 
which the Chinese guerrillas operate we can do no bet- 
ter than go to a directive issued by another of the 
Chinese-Communist yee’, the commander of the 
noted Eighth Army, General Tschu-De. As quoted by 
the Russian news agency (Tass), the directive included 
admonitions and instructions as follows: 


Until now [1938] we have allowed the Japanese to 
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(The battles in Malaya and the Philip- 


pines will be disc ussed in Part Two.) 
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force the fight under conditions of his choosing —_ 
of our inferiority in arms and equipment, we have suf 


fered great losses. In the future, the fight must }y 
carried, not only by the army, but by the people. organ 
ized to operate closely with the army. Facilities for ouey 
rilla warfare must be established throughout +! land 

. Sensitive points in the enemy installations must he 
discov ered and attacked. . We must strike ¢! 


ne 
where he is least able to defend . . . and we my bie 
the fight where he is strong. . . . 
We must abandon the old idea that small units of the 
army may not operate independently. In the future 


smal] units must operate behind the Japanese lines, ep. 
tirely upon their own resources . . . and in ac 
ae the following principles: 


cordance 


) Leaders must have the boldness to capitalize on 
all hea successes. 
(2) Total secrecy must be maintained in order 
neutralize the efforts of Japanese spies. 
(3) Speed and surprise must characterize all actions 
(4) Advantage must be taken of the difficulties of 
terrain, especially in attacks on enemy lines of communi 
cation. 
5.) It must be remembered that while our strategy js 
ae our tactics are those of relentless attack 
( Areas difficult of access—mountains, for exampk 
must be used for rendezvous and assembly purposes 


General Tschu-De goes on to describe the national 
character of the guerrilla warfare, and to emphasize the 
necessity for total cobperation on the part of the peopk 
Here he touches on an essential element of the grand 
plan—an intelligence organization able to keep the guer 
rilla leaders minutely informed as to enemy dispositions 
and activities. The end in view is to incorporate all 
civilians—including children—in the espionage system 

With this conception of Chinese guerrilla strategy in 
mind, such actions as the one in the Taiyi Mountains- 
or, as the fifteen campaigns which the Japs have waged 
since 1938 in the Mountains of Shensi, also within the 
“occupied” area—become intelligible. 

We have noted how the “battle of annihilation” has 
always eluded the Japs in the field. However, it is pos 
sible that the Japs have been less concerned over the 
Chinese armies that got away than over the armies that 
stayed behind—the armies that melted into the mass ot 
Chinese humanity, that took refuge in the hills and 
mountains and, on occasion, assemble and strike ‘ 
at points where the enemy is least able to defend. 
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historian is everlastingly beset by two tempta- 

tions. The first is to write of contemporary events as 
though their replicas could all be found in the past. 
Che other is to record what is happening as a sharp 
break with the past, as something new and revolution- 
ry. In trying to tell the story of the tools of war, both 
temptations are present. The tank, the machine gun, 
the bomber, the battleship make sharp contrast with 
the chariot, the slingshot, the arquebus, and the galley. 
\ war in which millions of noncombatant men, women, 
and children spend most of their nights and part of their 
days huddled in subways to escape destruction makes 
sharp contrast with earlier wars, when only those en- 
gaged in actual combat had to fear violent death. The 
battleground now stretches everywhere, as far as can- 
nons can shoot, ships can steam, and bombers can fly. 
Strategy and tactics, it might also reasonably be said, 
have undergone radical changes. The blitz, the capers 
of the high-powered, smoothly humming, apparently 
irresistible war engine of 1940, the superb codrdination 
of ground and air machines are like nothing the world 
has seen before. 

On the other hand, it is also plausible to say that 
these sharp contrasts are superficial, that basically wars 
have changed scarcely at all, and that any other view 
fails to take into account the fundamental invariants, 
the threads of which appear in every military tapestry. 
Too often this position is buttressed by quotations, ap- 
propriately vague, from Napoleon, Caesar, Frederick, 
or Marlborough, something said at such and such a 
battle, or epigrammatically recorded in their memoirs, 
wonderfully applicable to a battle of the present day. 
Quoting Scriptures is an old trick and we need not be 
fooled by it. There are, however, invariant principles 
Hannibal and Gustavus Adolphus had to reckon with 
just as Budyenny and Reichenau. . 

It is just as difficult to determine whether principles 
or tools are paramount in warfare as it is to determine 
the most suitable tools to effect one’s objectives. True, 
one can say that in choosing demiculverins and other- 
wise standardizing his artillery Gustavus Adolphus 
helped to bring about his dream of a Protestant Europe. 
It is also probable that if Booth had decided to assassi- 
nate Lincoln with a cannon instead of a pistol the difh- 
culty of wheeling it into the box at Ford’s Theater would 
have thwarted his plan. To conclude generally whether 
principles determine the form of tools or tools shape 
principles is much tougher. Neither judgment would 
be wholly correct; space, time, morale, supply, and 


_ “From The Tools of War by James R. Newman. Copyright, 1942, 
‘ Doubleday, Doran & Co Reprinted by permission. 


The Invariant Principles 


By James R. Newman 


other factors undoubtedly determine the character of 
the tools and their use; the manner and mode of warfare 
is a function of the tools; between principles and tools 
there is continual interaction. An ancient example may 
smooth some of the fuzzy edges of our exposition. 

Goliath, it will be remembered, was a giant with a 
great sword. David was little but had a slingshot. Go- 
liath couldn’t reach David with his sword, but David 
could reach Goliath with the stone shot from his sling. 
Not only was this too bad for Goliath, but it illus 
trates a principle governing the choice of weapons just 
as valid today: the tool chosen for a particular job must 
have suitable range. David's pebble would not have 
killed Goliath had it not hit him squarely in the middle 
of the forehead: there is the principle of accuracy—the 
modern need for which is best portrayed in the fan- 
tastic thinking machines of antiaircraft batteries, which 
work out the last detail for finding the moving target. 
Suppose Goliath had survived the first pebble and met 
David again. By then he would have gotten himself a 
shield or a steel helmet and would have brought along 
a slingshot of his own. David, if we assume that he was 
as smart as reputed, would have had a bigger slingshot 
and might have sharpened the stone so that it would 
penetrate Goliath’s defense. The principle of adequate 
armor and its contradictory, armor-piercing, were most 
recently drawn to our attention, for all of us recall not 
only the German tanks that rumbled on undisturbed 
while inadequate French antitank guns rolled out their 
impotent barrages, but the mighty Bismarck encased in 
tons of the toughest steel succumbing to a few tor 
pedoes. Another thing David might have done is to 
have enlisted a few of his pals, each armed with sling 
shots, so that while one hit Goliath in the ear and drew 
his attention, another would let fly at the back of the 
giant's head, a third shoot at his belly, and then, as 
he doubled up, David could have slung one at his head; 
principles: firepower and encirclement, both of which 
survived to force the decision in hundreds of battles 
and skirmishes. Or David might have made a slingshot 
that would shower pebbles all around Goliath, instead 
of relying on one accurate blow to the forehead; here 
he would have been a statistician, guided by the prin 
ciple governing artillery barrages, machine-gun fire, 
and bombing, the murderous principle of World Wars 
I and II: dispersed, ubiquitous fire. 

Had Goliath responded dialectically to David's in 
genuity, by making bigger and bigger shields and bigger 
and bigger slingshots, he would probably have had to 
hire a donkey to help him haul his equipment around 
and an assistant giant to set it up. Then David might 
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have taken advantage of the lumbering caravan by 
jumping out at the overloaded giant with a knife, get- 
ting in a dig, and running away; this is the principle of 
mobility and also of maneuverability. Today fast-mov- 
ing light tanks, agile weaving fighter planes, and high- 
powered boats of the mosquito fleet all operate on the 
same principles; they let fly and run away. 

On the verge of a nervous breakdown after all these 
setbacks, Goliath might have piled up some stones, so 
that he couldn’t be surprised, and dug in until David 
got tired; principle: heavy stationary defense—Maginot 
Line, etc. But then David might have produced a 
slingshot that sent stones up in the air and down on 
Goliath’s head; principle of vertical encirclement (mod- 
ern version: mortar and howitzer). Or if Goliath went 
to sleep, grew careless and overconfident, David might 
have blitzed him or got around from behind; it was in 
the lamentable spectacle of France’s rout in the Low- 
lands that the principles of speed and disorganization 
from the rear were most recently seen. 


In the military arts, despite tremendous technical 
rogress since David’s time, principles have changed 
i little. With each new machine, with each increase 
in power, speed, range, accuracy, mobility, there has 
only been a fuller realization of principles already valid 
for the slingshot. It is not alone the functional relations 
that have changed; it is the variables that have grown 
so as to dwarf even Goliath. 

Today's slingshot throws its stone at eighteen hun 
dred miles per hour over distances great enough to span 
not only the Valley of Elah and the mountains around 
it, where David stood up to the Giant of Gath, but the 
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confines of the entire Kingdom of Judea. Today's stone 
will pierce armor, demolish skyscrapers, and \ \: plane 
have a range of three thousand miles or more: it may 
carry in its hollow confines a honeycomb of < licate 


intricate, destructive machinery. The modern sing m av 
take months to make and the process may req etn 
ing furnaces, tons of steel, giant hydraulic presses. Jp 
place of a snapping cord it may be powered by huge 
quantities of high explosives, an ounce of which has 
the strength of a thousand Goliaths. And even the 
mammoth long-range cannon is easier to swing toward 
its target than David's cord and leather tommy gun. 

What distinguishes modern armament from the ol 
more than the magnification of any one principle is the 
incorporation of many, even contradictory, principles 
Combined in a heavy gun, thanks to other technical 
advances, may be power, speed of fire, and mobility. 
Combined in the same gun howitzer may be principles 
as antithetical and apparently incompatible as great 
range and high trajectory, permitting vertical encircle 
ment at a considerable distance. Combined in one 
tank there may be sufficient defensive armor to with 
stand any kind of infantry fire, enough firepower to 
blast away any but the heaviest defenses, enough mo 
bility to set the tempo for the entire army following in 
its wake. Combined in one fighter bomber may be the 
ability to carry heavy bomb loads with sufficient speed 
and maneuverability to dodge, dive, twist, and defend 
itself against agile fighters and interceptor planes. |: 
has taken many centuries, but now, having developed 
mechanized and motorized warfare, we are nearer to 
the point where firepower, defense, mobility, and other 
principles can be combined in single tools to yield su 
prisingly satisfactory quotients of each. 
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It Takes Both 


.. . The truth is that the conduct of successful war depends upon 
the proper combination of adequate offense and adequate defense. 
Both are essential. Germany has been able to conduct its offensive in 
Russia because it has been able to defend its home base against de- 
structive British aerial bombardment. The difference between the 
“offensive” and the “defensive” is often purely technical. After the 
Japanese have seized Wake, Singapore, Sumatra, Amboina or any 
other point by the “offensive” they must retain it by the “defensive.” 
We achieve no miracle by a mere change of vocabulary —HEnry 
Hazuirt, Review of Defense Will Not Win the War in The New 
York Times Book Review, March 15, 1942. 
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HE SIEGE OF TOBRUK’ 


By Sergeant lan Fitchett 


I: must have been after the first week in May, 1941, 
that the German High Command began to realize that 
things were not going too well in Northern Africa. Un 
til then everything had gone beautifully: they had got 
through to the Egyptian frontier in the time it took to 
vet there and had many thousands of British and Aus 
traliat ial bottled up behind the flimsy defenses of 
Tobruk. They had smashed a British Armored Brigade 
and had nearly cut off the best part of an Australian 
division in Cyrenaica. The victors in Poland and 
France were available—until then no army in this war 
had stood up to a full panzer attack. Over in Greece 
the Allied Armies had been smashed and overrun in 
Yes, things were moving; smash this ab 
Tobruk and then on to the Suez 


record time. 
surd resistance in 
Canal. 

But the first few days’ fighting in May must have 
been a jolt that made every intelligent thinker in the 
German Afrika Korps pause and take stock. 

lo get the picture, go back to the fall of Benghazi 
early in February. That very day the decision was made 
to send armed support to Greece. Here was an Aus 
tralian division freshly blooded and in the peak of its 
form. It was a logical first choice for the job in Greece. 
With it was a great British Armored Division which 
had broken all records in the ground it had covered 
without maintenance. Refit it must. This meant with- 
drawal to Cairo. (Map 1.) 

But Cyrenaica must be garrisoned. 
Palestine 


All right. In 
there were thousands of new Australian 
troops, great material but as yet only a quarter trained 
and little better equipped. What could be better than 
to put them up in this pleasant green land as a garrison 
and there complete their training. From Cairo a new 
Armored Brigade was sent forward to replace their 
veteran comrades, many of whom had been out in the 
desert as far back as 1936. It was all so simple. 

For two months the roads for hundreds of miles were 


Bchoked with troops moving both east and west. This is 


desert country again, and the road to Tripoli runs 

through miles of lonely saltpans. Very soon reports be- 

gan to trickle back of brief encounters with fast-moving 

armored cars. “They're different from anything we've 
en and look like Germans” was the usual story. 

Che Australian Brigadier commanding has since told 

that he was frankly worried at the frequent clashes 

i frontier of Tripolitania. He reported his fears 

“ then * to give all his men back to Egypt. Greece 


pnd Crete lay before them, from which barely one-third 
urned, 


x 
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So the early months of the year passed with the roads 
gradually clearing as the huge change-over sorted itself 
out. Away down in Southern Cyrenaica near Agheila, 
ill- equipped Australian troops aw ‘aited events with only 
a thin armored screen in front of them. Daily it was 
becoming more obvious that the enemy was massing in 
strength, and these troops on the frontier waited and 
watched that lonely road wondering when the Germans 
would come. It was obvious that a huge German force 
was assembling along the Gulf of Sirte. 

I traveled with the British artillery back to Mersa 
Matruh and there met the rear parties of our troops 
moving to Alexandria and thence on to Greece. They 
all had the same tale: “There’s hell brewing down on 
the frontier. I hope our new chaps will be O.K.” As 
ever, the private soldier knew what was doing. 

I was back in Alexandria by the end of March wait 
ing my turn to move to Greece. Late on the night of 


April 3 a special communiqué appeared on — 
ticker: “Benghazi has been reoccupied by German 
troops.” It was the biggest shock of the war; already 


things were bad enough in the Balkans, but since De- 
cember they had been so rosy in the Middle East. 

There was only one thing for me to do: forget Greece 
and get back up the desert. All our transports had gone 
on; I would have to hitchhike. I got to Mersa late one 
afternoon. That night a launch put in—the Naval Off 
cer in Charge at Derna. “Yes, they reached Derna the 
night before last. We blew the mole and the Aussies 
have blown the passes. When I left, the Arabs were 
rioting and the town was in flames. There were an 
Aussie officer and a couple of men waiting for stragglers 
before they blew the last bridge. Aussies have been 
pouring through for days. They looked done in, but 
they're bloody angry. 

A blinding sandstorm almost hid the dawn. With a 
plane ride to Tobruk promised, I raced to the drome. 
Hopeless; all planes grounded. Through the clouds 
of sand a Bombay touched down and a car raced to- 
wards the town. “General Wavell—he has just paid a 
lightning trip to Tobruk and we are going to hold the 
perimeter,” the word passed round. Back he came as 
the storm lifted. “Any chance of an interview?” I 
asked a pues of his staff. The words sounded ridicu 
lous as I spoke them. “Sorry, the General must get on. 
What’s the news from Greece?” I watched an out- 
wardly calm figure wait for the plane to taxi up and 
then clamber in. Away the plane roared through the 
thinning dust clouds. Greece tomorrow, | thought; it 
seemed a lot for any man. 

“No planes will go forward today” was the next blow. 
Out on the road again with my thumb up. I uuck this 
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time—a car with the back seat empty. Sollum at dusk 
after a nightmare trip over Grazianai’s unfinished road 
with RAF transport moving against us all day. More 
uncertainty here. “Yes, were holding Tobruk, but it’s 
only a matter of time before they encircle the perimeter 
and come on here. We're on an hour's notice. Go on 
at your own risk.” Up the escarpment in the dusk, past 
engineers working on the demolition charges. The 
plain below was angry with the smoke and red glare 
of burning petrol dumps. On through the lines of 
Bardia. It seemed very lonely that night. 

The full moon was high as we drove down the broken 
road to the Tobruk perimeter. Our headlights were on 
and a few hundred yards out a patrol signaled us to a 
halt. Here we got the first scraps of news. “Yes, we've 
filled the perimeter posts. Most of the boys got back 
O.K. They've had a hell of a time. Beyond a few 
armored cars, Jerry hasn’t shown up round here yet. 
We got one car today.” Down the slope we drove, 
crossing the as yet pon bridge spanning the tank 
ditch. Another check post, grinning faces in the moon- 
light—the first signs of confidence we had seen for days. 


II 


Next morning we heard for the first time the story 
of the past ten days. When the new Australian division 
moved into Cyrenaica one brigade was left in Tobruk 
and the remaining two pushed on to Benghazi. Late 
one afternoon came the order to withdraw, the Germans 
were coming. 


Map 1 





Past Benina airport the slow convoys toiled, Austral 
ian airmen watching in silence. The Germans had 
advanced swiftly, and with far superior equipment had 
smashed the British Armored Brigade. The flames ros 
higher in Benghazi, and retiring sappers told of the 
German entry, verification coming from the scattered 
remnants of the Brigade. What was worse, the enemy 
had not confined himself to the coastal plane but had 
outflanked us and was making for Mechili across the 
desert. The greater part of the new Australian division 
was in danger of being cut off. A quick decision: all 
must get back to Tobruk and risk the exposed left flank 

The withdrawal went on by night and by day, a ter 
rible journey for all involved. Of this period one officer 
has written: “The darkness was the blackness of a 
dream. Fifty miles of road were choked with vehicles 
and men. There was no dispersion; nothing mattered 
except to get back at all costs.” 

“The men were stunned and ashamed; disappoint 
ment and shame made them quiet as they climbed into 
their trucks,” an officer told me. One hundred and 
eighty miles lay before them and already German pé- 
trols were cutting the roads. Some German motorizec 
patrols got right among our troops. That was how Gen 
erals O'Connor and Neame were captured while hun 
dreds of their troops were still to the west. 

South at Mechili an Indian motorized brigade met 
the main German encircling force and managed to stave 
them off for a few vital hours. Finally surrounded, their 
survivors broke clear in trucks and managed to get back 
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uk to do yeoman service. At Gazala the main at Tobruk. It is heavily wired and is protected by anti 


body of the Australians were sorted out and fell back on tank ditch and deep wadis for all but the central sec 
lol while one battalion took up an outer line at tion. Here the ditch peters out for several of the 
\croma to cover the final withdrawal. Here they stayed twenty-eight miles of its total front. The coast is 
_ e days, continually bombed and machine- scarred about every half mile with deep wadis which 
Sut no attack came; for the moment, the run inland for about a mile. Behind the wire is the line 

Cer s had outrun their strength. On the night of of the “posts,” which number over 140 and are from 
thy d day the Australians came into Tobruk, and 300 to 700 yards apart. Nothing is to be seen of them 
all the next morning the exhausted men slept protected above the ground level, but below, in the majority, is 
by vere sandstorm. Later in the day they took up a series of heavily concreted rooms and corridors, the 
the sitions on the perimeter, and on the night of _ whole being encircled by a deep outer concrete passage 
\nril 9 the defenses were fully manned. (Map 2. which is roofed in parts, forming the outer extremities 
' : of inner rooms. They were piled with sand and full 

IT of vermin and filth. 
With the town and harbor as its centre, a semicircle Tobruk Harbor is formed by a neck of land running 


barely eight miles out at its greatest depth and stretch- out, making a small bay which gives the only protection 
ing inland from coast to coast again marks the perimeter along this coast to the prevailing northerlies. ‘The town 
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Map 2: This is a schematic map of the Tobruk perimeter and its defenses. 
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—or what is left of it—is concrete-built and fairly large 
in size. Deep tunnels and well-concreted rooms run 
into the bluff from the water’s edge. These were used 
as hospitals, oil storage, pumping plants, and workshops 
by the Italians. Huge areas are given over to military 
stores, water condensation plants, power houses, 1p 
workshops. Wireless masts lean at an ugly angle, 
sharp reminder of a more orderly past. It is a pure gar 
rison town on a fairly good harbor, it was never built 
and had no reason to exist as anything else. 

The area inside the perimeter totals some 180 square 
miles. Forts and buildings are thinly scattered through 
out. The coastal wadis are thickly lined with hundreds 
of rusting trucks and other vehicles, most of them fired 
and destroyed by the Italians in the last hours before we 
took the town in January. Except in a few wadis, there 
is no vegetation; the whole area is a brown, rocky, 
wind-swept waste. Where traffic has cut up the surface 
the dust flies on the slightest puff of wind; barely a day 
is free of these storms. Inside the perimeter are two 
inferior dromes flanked by bullet-torn iron sheds. 

All troops were in their posts by Wednesday, April 
9. On Good Friday the enemy encircled the perimeter 
and sent advance units on to Sollum. He has never got 
more than a few miles farther. The mercurial spirits of 
our men in these first few days were amazing, consider 
ing the ordeal they had undergone. The fact that they 
were besieged did not worry them. “Where are you 
going for Easter?” was the prevailing crack. Already 
contact had been made with German armored cars on 
the wire, but the main body of troops was only just 
coming up. 

They came down the Derna road packed vehicle to 
vehicle. The British artillery waited for the targets and 
then let them have it. Observers have told me that the 
slaughter was terrible in the brief few minutes before 
the survivors broke clear and left over thirty vehicles 
smashed and burning. This was the first of many suc 
cesses won by the British gunners. Their contribution 
to the defense of Tobruk has been paramount; on many 
occasions their great work has turned the battle in our 
favor. 

It was Good Friday that the German infantry ap- 
peared in strength. The artillery searched them out as 
they left their transport and mov ved in toward our wire. 
Very few of them actually got there. But Easter Sun- 
day night the enemy got his tanks inside, thirty-nine all 
told. At dawn they moved, making straight for the E] 
Adem corner to cut our defenses in half as we had done 
in January. Infantry flowed in behind them. The 
whole area crashed with shell fire that day as the Ger 
man tanks raced from point to point trying to find a 
loophole.. Our own tanks joined battle and our guns, 
large and small, claimed many victims. Out in the 
front-line posts our infantry kept their heads and let the 
tanks go on. But they were there for the following in- 
fantry and inflicted terrible slaughter as the Germans 
tried to consolidate their tank infiltration. 


JOURNAI 


“I always told my men the Germans wer. 
an exhausted lieutenant little more than a |» 
that night. “About three hundred of them , 
the wire about dusk. We kept them down 
fire and then another wave came. We seen 
them for about two hours until moonrise. | 
ing a pé atrol along the wire when my corporal 
and said some had got in behind us. I sent a 
company headquarters and then decided to a 
self. I took six men around the flank at the d 
told them to make a hell of a noise. With n 
giving covering fire we tore into them. T| 
about forty of them, and to my surprise not one of them 
stood to their machine guns. Most of them scattered 
but those who remained groveled on the ground. M, 
men were shouting and giving it to them with 
and bayonets. Our fierce rush took us right 
and we killed about twelve of them. My corp 
my life. I had broken my bayonet and was swin ging my 
rifle when one German grappled with me. Another 
was rushing at me, but my corporal fixed them both,” 
The corpor: al was mortally wounded when he came to 
his officer’s aid, and died ‘early the next morning. Hi 
received a posthumous V.C., Australia’s first in this 
war. 

Another officer told me how German tanks attacked 
his men as they lay in a sangar, a narrow circle of ston 
and earth banked up to give shelter. “One tank singled 
us out and crashed into the low wall round us. H 
would reverse and smack in again and again, but luckily 
the wall held. He was firing his machine guns at us 
but luckily could not deflect them low enough. Final; 
he was driven away by our tanks. Lucky.” . 

By now Australian patrols were making themselves 
felt outside the wire, especially against the Italian 
who had come up in large numbers. And already th 
lack of cohesion between the Italians and their German 
masters was becoming obvious. On April 15 an Italian 
attack was launched on our positions north of ‘! 
Derna road. They were to be supported by German 
tanks, but these were pinned down by our artillery fir 
leaving the Italians in the air. An Australian officer and 
twenty men went out in three Bren carriers and round 
up 847 Italian prisoners who did not offer the slightes 
resistance. The German tanks fired on them in disgus 
as they milled towards our wire with their hands \ 

“They are in a bad way and come up to our wire weep 
ing” ran the report. Night after night our patrols wer 
out. From the very beginning the Australians h: ad ul 
disputed control of No Man’s Land after dark 


IV 


[he next and main German attack was made at ‘ 
point several miles west of the enemy’s original ent 
place. It came from the Meduuar sector, where rising 
ground he held beyond our wire gave him a comman¢ 
ing view and field of fire over our ground running 0 
to the front-line posts in that area. The troops employe: 
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: || veterans of the Polish and French campaigns; 
them were specially flown from Sicily to get there in 
es r the attack. One such unit was a special creation 
of German panzer division. Though described as 
ers, they were in reality a specially trained and 
hic specialized infantry group somewhat similar to 
cn British Pioneer Battalion. Their rdle was to 
blast their way through strongly defended enemy posi 
t prepare tank crossings, and establish themselves 
as a bridgehead for the subsequent tank and infantry 
en [hey were armed exclusively with automatic 
weal s, light and heavy, as well as mortars and an 
am} pote « of grenades. In short, they were the 
highest development of a blitz army. 

[he German reversal suffered in the fighting in the 
early days of May may safely be described as one of the 
most important victories of the war. Had the attack 
succes ded, Tobruk must have fallen even if the garrison 
had fought, as they had orders to do, to the last man. 
\part from the terrific blow to morale in England, and 
more so in Australia, the whole German Afrika Korps 
with its ragtag of Italian support would have been 
released for an attack on Egypt a fortnight before the 
battle for Crete and while what was left of the cream of 
the Army of the Nile was still precariously coming in 
from Greece, with all equipment that counted, as well 
as transport, lost. True, we had commenced to build 
our new army in the Western Desert but it is highly 
improbable that it could have resisted a full German 
attack in early May, reinforced as it would have been 
by immense hauls in guns, transport, and petrol cap 
tured in Tobruk. In addition the full German air force 

\frica would have been released for the attack, and 
at this time it was at its highest peak of strength and ef 
ficiency. It had yet to blunt its teeth on Tobruk. As 
our men sweated and slaved to strengthen their posts in 
the Acroma road area in the last few days of April it 
would have come as a surprise to them to learn that they 
held the key to Egypt. Not that such knowledge would 
have aroused them to greater effort. They were raw 
troops; this was the test of their Australian manhood. 
They lay in the stifling posts under the relentless sun, 
choking in the dust storms that never seemed to settle. 
Already water was rationed to half a gallon a man a 
day, and its brackish flavor permeated the strongest tea 
they could brew. 

Towards dusk on the night of April 30 the posts in 
this area were subjected to heavy fire from artillery and 
trench mortars. Our artillery replied, and for the next 
few hours a fierce artillery duel went on. At nine that 
night, enemy infantry were reported to be through our 
wire. Our front posts in this area were some consid- 
er ane distance apart although there were small listen- 

g parties put out between at night. There was un- 

od until dawn, and no doubt these picked Ger- 
man troops were doing their job, digging in and con- 
lidating. There were several hand-to-hand encoun 
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-hev had never suffered a reversal. A large majority of 
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ters with our patrols, W ho were torced to withdraw 
owing to heavy machine-gun fire. What scanty reports 
did get back to headquarte rs before dawn showed that 
the position was likely to be serious. 

lhat night one wounded man tried to give me a pic 
ture of what went on. “About midnight I was out in a 
listening post with a cobber. We were about one 
hundred yards from our main post. About fifty Jerries 
crept up on our flank and the two of us opened fire 
hoping to warn the boys back in the main post. Then 
all hell was let loose. All the e nemy seemed armed with 
tommy guns and they swept on past our shallow post, 
one of them sweeping it with a full burst and wounding 
me across the back of the legs. My cobber dropped him. 
Some of the Germans must have got through, past the 
post, but a few came dodging back, a couple of them 
taking shelter beside me. I lay doggo and pretended to 
be dead. What worried me most at the time was the 
way they stank. I must have passed out after that, but 
at dawn my cobber came out and brought me in. I was 
back with the ambulance before seven. Things looked 
pretty bad as I left, as they had tanks coming in. 

And bad things were. At dawn large parties of the 
enemy were dug in some hundreds of yards inside our 
wire, firing on the forward posts from the rear. Out in 
front nearly a hundred tanks and armored cars were 
charging towards the wire. The leading tanks had thick 
lengths of steel cable stretched between them and 
crashed through dragging thirty or forty yards of the 
wire defenses with them. Through the gaps so made 
poured the others, to be followed by truckloads of in 
fantry. They were hotly engaged by our forward anti 
tank guns, but these were overwhelmed in a matter of 
minutes, and with the morning light came a heavy dust 
storm, blocking any vision our artillery might have had 
from farther back. They had been firing like men 
possessed and already he id taken a severe toll. The fire 
never slackened, but isolated targets were gone for the 
next few vital hours. All they could do was to put a 
curtain beyond our wire to destroy any oncoming enemy 
following the initial tanks and infantry. 

The German tanks fought to a cunningly thought 
out plan. As soon as they penetrated the wire and the 
token ditch only a foot or so deep, the main body raced 
on, but three or four made for each post in the area. 
These they completely surrounded and, halting on each 
corner, killed any man who dared show his head. 
Through the loopholes built for machine-gun fire they 
poured shells from their main guns; and once they had 
driven the garrisons to earth, they opened the tank doors 
long enough to hurl stick bombs down the traverses. 
In this way several posts were overcome and the occu 
pants either killed, wounded, or made prisoner 

All this day the enemy air force was active. Dive 
bombing and machine-gun attacks were made repeat 
edly along our posts. On this occasion flame throwers 
were used for the first time at Tobruk. Observers from 
the posts we still held saw German tanks standing off 
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and throwing jets of flame about thirty feet long and 
nine feet thick into our positions. However, they proved 
a dangerous weapon to the men using them. Several 
times the containers caught alight and the subsequent 
explosion destroyed everything in the vicinity. 

As the morning wore on, German tanks established 
a salient four miles inside our line on a 3,000-yard 
front, a bridgehead that constituted a real danger. All 
day the tank battles went on and the enemy infantry 
consolidated their gains. Along the perimeter several 
local counterattacks were made. The confusion was in- 
describable as communications between the posts and 
their company and battalion headquarters had long 
since been severed. Luckily some of the vital posts 
on the flanks of the captured territory remained in 
our hands throughout, the garrisons inflicting terrible 
slaughter on the enemy infantry as they infiltrated 
through in the dust storm. 

Before the dust came down and ruined visibility on 
the morning of May 2, the big tract of country occupied 
by the enemy inside our wire presented a desolate scene. 
Derelict tanks and trucks littered the area, but a rapid 
count showed over a hundred such vehicles forming up 
again. Down came our artillery on them, and black 
smoke rose above the dust from thirty different spots. 
Similar formations outside got their share of it time 
and time again, forcing them to disperse. Counterat- 
tacks were launched on May 2 and 3, but the enemy 
repulsed all efforts to dislodge him from the salient. 
He used his knocked-out tanks as pillboxes, and his 
terrific strength in machine guns negatived the head-on 
attempts of our infantry to dislodge him, despite the 
artillery support our gunners were able to give. 

The prodigality of our artillery fire must have amazed 
the enemy. With the exception of one Australian regi- 
ment which was barely in action at this period, the 
artillery defenses were manned by British gunners, 
many of them belonging to some of the oldest and 
proudest regiments in the British Army. They carried 
out their work under constant bombing and machine- 
gun attacks and may safely claim to have played more 
than a major part in saving Tobruk in the vital hours. 
The Australians who fought the infantry battles will 
always give them full credit. Nor must the work of a 

North of England machine-gun regiment be forgotten. 
This regiment had fought with the victorious army that 
had destroyed the Italian Army of Cyrenaica barely five 
months before, and had remained on to give service sec- 
ond to none. 

For the next fortnight fierce local fighting went on 
round the salient. Finally, on the night of-May 15-16, 
we counterattacked and drove the enemy back 1,000 
yards. After that he never disputed our control of No 
Man’s Land. His main attack on Tobruk had failed. 
It lay as a thorn in his line of communications to the 
frontier and he had to settle down to a siege with all its 
attendant difficulties instead of making a swift drive 
into Egypt to coincide with the Battle of Crete. 


\pril 
V 

The ferocity of the German air attacks o; 
are ample proof of their desperate anxiety to su 
garrison. The pace the enemy set in the « 
could not be kept up by men or machines, and 
months the attacks eased off, but never enoug! 
the garrison area free from subconscious wor 
the skies above. No other area of this size in ¢/ 
has been so thoroughly blitzed: by the end of | 
nearly 1,200 separate raids had taken place. T 
was the favorite target in the early days, with the fron: 
line posts and ammunition dumps a close second. Ajj 
day and night the antiaircraft guns boomed 
first few weeks it seemed as if there would never be g 
moment's peace and quiet. While they wer ble to 
maintain planes on the primitive drome inside the 
perimeter the RAF did an outstanding job. Hopeless), 
outnumbered, the RAF pilots fought literally from sun 
rise to sunset, touching down only for fuel and ammuni 
tion. But as fast as they shot down German planes fresh 
ones appeared. They were always lurking in the clouds 
to trap the unwary, and finally the gallant fight against 
such odds had to end. 

After that the Germans had the air to themselves. by: 
they always have had the magnificent antiaircraft de 
fenses to contend with. As from fifty to eighty planes 
appeared over the harbor and one after another peeled 
off into their screaming dives, it was always a safe bet 
that one or more would never straighten out. The Brit 
ish heavy gunners stuck to their work with a courage 
that was almost superhuman. In later months dive 
bombing attacks slackened considerably, the enemy go 
ing in more and more for high-level attacks. ‘These were 
just as nerve-racking, as no one could ever guess the 
target. 

No part of the area was free from attack; water points, 
food and ammunition supply dumps, petrol stores, and 
harbor installations all received their share. “They took 
us out for a rest in what we thought would be a peac« 
ful wadi, but we got such hell from the air that we were 
glad to get back into the perimeter posts,” one private 
told me with a grin. Even the beaches were not free 
To the Australian in particular, swimming was the only 
relaxation; to be attacked while naked and in the water 
was the last straw. On several occasions I have seen 
hundreds of yards of beach tossed by the racing feet of 
bronzed and naked men while their comrades worked 
at the Brens carefully set up to meet such an eventual 

All day and far on into the night the beaches were 
al and it is a miracle that so little damage was 
done there during the really hot months. 

From the beginning the harbor was the main target 
for the enemy bombers. At first, merchant shipping 

came in by daylight, but the constant bombing proved 
too dangerous and the losses too severe. Thereafter al 
supplies were brought in and sick and w rounded evacu 
ated at night. This service has gone on ever since and 
is perhaps one of the greatest jobs the Navy has done 
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; war. The enemy have never let up bombing the 

utes, but the Navy has alw ays got through. One 
\ustralian destroyer’ old enough to have seen service 
; latter part ‘of the last war holds the record with 

| of twenty-eight trips to Tobruk. I traveled back 
bruk on her in August and we were relentlessly 
attacked from the air towards sunset. There were sev 
eral near misses before our fighters appeared on the 
5 and drove the Junkers 87’s and the Messer- 
S itts away in a dogged battle. A big dogfight went 
Ol r our heads, and planes seemed to be everywhere. 
" the battle was raging more enemy bombers 
came in, but skillful handling of the destroyer enabled 
us tres, their bombs. On that occasion the enemy 
lost nine planes and the RAF five. The sailors took it 
as normal part of the routine job. “We are getting used 
to it in Bomb Alley,” one of them told me. 

the back areas the huge and complex organization 
necessary to maintain the modern army was running at 
full swing. Workshops were always working at full 
wressure; refitting tanks, guns, vehicles, water carriers, 
right through down to small armory jobs, these men 
wrought miracles of improvisation. Ammunition com 
panies were never idle; to allow any gun position to be 
short even for a few hours would have been the cardinal 
sin. In addition there were the ackack posts to be serv 
iced—those hungry guns that must often have gone for 
days at a time without cooling off. No wonder that the 
roads and tracks in Tobruk were never idle. Now and 
then during a severe raid all traffic would come to a stop, 
but as the last planes zoomed away the whole area 
would spring to life again and engines would roar as 
the drivers raced to overtake the lost minutes. 

The medical services did outstanding work. As 
soon as a wounded man was fit to travel he was taken to 
a clearing station near the harbor. Here he would await 
the ghostlike arrival of the destroyers. Stretcher cases 
were loaded on barges and ferried out. Gently they 
were embarked and, all going well, were many miles 
away by dawn. But time and time again the planes 
would come over while the wounded were in the open. 
Wherever possible these helpless men would be rushed 
to cover, but more often they would be caught in the 
open. The devoted bearers would never leave them; 
all they could do was to cower down beside their strick- 
en comrades and alternate prayer with curses. 

With the record of the terrible toll dysentery took on 
Gallipoli ever in their minds, the older officers strove 
trom the beginning to impress the necessary precautions 
on the minds of all. They did their job well; dy sentery 
has never been a major problem. Sandfly fever,’ a swift 
malaria-like illness, caused a lot of trouble during the 
summer months. Diet deficiency was perhaps the main 
medical worry. Vitamins in tablets can never properly 
replace the missing foodstuffs. The men lived out of 

This was probably the H.M.A.S. Waterhen, later sunk under tow 

thout loss of life. 

See page 62 for discussion of sandfly fever prevention. 
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tins although, as time went on, frozen meat was avail 
able in small quantities. Outwardly fit, they weakened 
imperceptibly; all right for the immediate job, how 
much sudden and concentrated effort they could stand 
up to became a worrying thought. Desert sores spread; 
the slightest scratch and a fester followed. With the 
Australian’s self-assumed air of callousness, the mental 
breakdowns were dismissed as the “bomb happies” with 
more sympathy than resentment. 

Every night patrols would be out, some penetrating as 
far as three and four miles into enemy territory. Tank 
hunting and destruction, location of enemy mine fields, 
destruction of forward observation posts, and straight 
out fighting—these and other activities of the men made 
life a misery to the enemy. By mid-July in the vital 
salient sector, we had reduced the German front by 
several thousands of yards and its depth by over a thou 
sand. 

But the ¢ 


Germans still held the vital posts on the 
Meduuar rise. 


Early in August we came nearest to suc 
cess, but the fates were against us. A small attacking 
force succeeded in reaching its objective and dislodging 
the enemy. One officer carried a Very pistol and car- 
tridges in a bag on his back. With the pistol he was to 
give the “success” signal. In the post he reached for the 
bag; it had been torn off farther back by the barbed 
wire. Back in our lines no one knew what was going on, 
and it was not until night that a runner got through 
with the news that we had held the objective all day 
with a handful mostly of wounded men. It was too late; 
the gallant little force was overwhelmed. 

It was after this fight that one of those queer truces 
unarranged by higher commands occurred. All night 
the bearers, both German and Australian, had searched 
for their wounded. Dawn found them wit their task 
far from finished. They worked on amid desultory fire 
that died away. For some hours all was silence while 
the hunt went on. Stern faced men would signal “Here 
is one of yours,” and ultimately every wounded man 
was cleared away. Gradually the firing began again 
and the truce was over. 

So the months went by. 
held the German at bay. 


For two-thirds of a year we 
' Tobruk Was like a running 
wound in his side that paralyzed any movement on to 
Egypt. The battered town, the ugly wind-swept slopes 
and rugged wadis all pockmarked and torn, with the 
gray stains of tens of thousands of explosions, the lonely 
cemetery up there on the eastern rises, the harbor waters 
with the rusting spars and hulls of many ships, the masts 
and cranes along the front lying awry as the blast from 
thousands of bombs had left them—it will be many years 
before this vast ugly area will lapse back into its desert 
state. Rust and destruction will be the only record of 
one of the great jobs in this war. “Disappointment and 
shame” were the emotions that silenced our men as they 
fell back from Barce in those anxious April days. They 
were not to know then that within a month they were 
to save Egypt and perhaps the world. 
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A Bren gun carrier slipping through a gap is 
the wire on the Egyptian-Libyan border as the 
British opened an offensive on the western desert 


Soldiers from the Essex regiment rest 
y in the desert at El Duda near Tobruk 
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The barren character of the desert on the perimeter of 
Tobruk is here starkly revealed. Soldiers from a Highland 
regiment occupy foxholes wrested from 

the enemy. 
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[hese five Royal artillerymen 

fought in France and through the 

entire siege of Tobruk and are 

said to have fired more shells than 

any other artillerymen in the Al 
lied Forces thus far 
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South African troops struck this 
Nazi tank and armored car camp 
setting afire tanks and workshops 
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GUERRILLA Wi 


This article was taken from the British book, Guerrilla 
Warfare, which is one of the three standard American 
military books co-published in America by Penguin 
Books, Inc. and The Infantry Journal. Guerrilla 
Warfare is available from The Infantry Journal as 
follows: 

25c each 


20c each 


1 to 10 copies 
11 to SO copies: 


51 or more copies: I7c each 


PART TWO 


Rest whenever you can, and eat whenever you can. 
Even if you have eaten an hour ago, eat again if food 
is offered to you—you never know when you are going 
to eat next! But if you have been starving for a day or 
several days, eat any food you get very slowly. Take a 
few mouthfuls, then doze for a time; then eat rather 
more. Don’t bolt food when really hungry. 

Get within the enemy lines at night and hide, and 
lie there observing everything that goes on during the 
following day. Then return the next night with your 
information. You are likely to see just as much by pa- 
tiently remaining in one position, and it is much safer 
for you. 








kinds—ambushes 
which are traps for the solitary motorcyclist or car, for 
which a very small number—sometimes only a couple— 
of gue rrillas i is needed, and those which are designed to 


Of ambushes there are various 


dispose of convoys, small bodies of troops, and so on. 
For the latter, larger groups must be employed. 

In ambushing, three points should be borne in mind. 
There must be adequate cover—for the essence of am 
bush is surprise—you must have a good getaway ar 
ranged, and you should also decide upon a meeting 
place for your group to get together again after the 


action, unless you already have some sort of head- 
quarters. 

It is very important to smash the enemy's communi- 
cations at the first possible opportunity. This is the 
nerve system of his invading force upon which he is 
utterly dependent. It is unlikely that the Nazis will be 
able to use the telephone or telegraph system for some 
time. These will most probably be destroyed by bom- 
bardment from guns or the air, or have been put out of 
action before seizure by the Nazis. If they have not 


*Guerrilla Warfare. By “Yank” Levy. Washington and New 
York: The Infantry Journal and Penguin Books, 1942. 120 Pages; 
Illustrated; $.25. 


already been destroyed you can find innum« 

portunities for cutting telephone and telegray 
(often tapping them first to intercept ene my n 
and cutting down the poles. You can do the s 

power lines, cutting them, causing short ci: 
throwing wires over high-tension lines or bloy 
pylons. 

But most probably the enemy will have to de; 
his own resources for communications for at least 
period. The Nazis have developed some handy littl, 
short-wave radio transmitting sets . . . but they are by 
no mean as successful under actual fighting conditions 
as has been claimed. The Germans often have to de pend 
largely on motorcycle dispatch riders. 

If by any chance you obtain one of the enemy's port 
able short-wave learn how to use it. Any 
radio engineer In your district will show you how. You 
can use it for intercepting enemy communications, as 
the Germans often do not have the time to waste on 
using a code. So try and have a German-speaking man 
in your party; he will prove invaluable on many o 

casions. Such radio sets can also be used to communi 
cate with neighboring guerrilla units if you captur 
more than one set. 

My advice to gue wrillas is always attempt to stop a 
motorcyclist or private car in preference even to a tank 
Holding up one message may cost the enemy twenty 
tanks. Strange as it may seem, with the exception o/ 
the chauffeur, a private car rarely carries a private. Ii 
you are lucky you may even land a general. 

Let us suppose a small party has been told off 1 
snare a motorcyclist or two—but only one at a time. 

A good way to stop a motorcyclist is by stretching 
a quarter- inch cable or wire across a roadway. If you 
are sure a motorcyclist is coming, put it up beforehand 
Otherwise, have a brick tied to one end of it and be 
ready to sling it across the road, where others will s 
cure it, while the Nazi is a mile away. Attach the wir 
to trees or fence-posts at a height of from three to three 
and a half feet from the ground. Don’t use two posts or 
trees which are directly opposite each other, but preter 
ably string your line diagonally across the road, at an 
angle of about 30 degrees. The effect of this will bet 
make the motorcyclist, when he hits it, slide along it 
and into the ditch, if there is one, or on to the verg: 
of the road, right near where you and your companions 
are waiting—on each side of the road, of course, for 
you don’t know from what direction the first rider 
coming. This also leaves the roadway free for another 
rider who might otherwise pull up if he saw a wrecked 
machine lying in the middle of the highway. 

As soon as your cyclist spills, go for his weapons. He 
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bably hurt, or busy disentangling himself from 
achine. So get his weapons first and him after 
You will want to take him alive, although guer- 


rilla bands have not much accommodation for prison 
ers. If our guerrillas have been playing Old Harry with 
dispatch riders, the enemy may not have given him a 
written message, or they may have given him a fake 


one. Your leader will want to question him, therefore, 
duce him to disclose his verbal message. And on 
this the lives of thousands might depend. 

Even if it is impossible to take prisoners, you must 

cap ure dispatch riders and question them before you 

dispatch” them, as silently as possible. In every case, 
examine the motorcycle, and if it is not badly damaged, 
fix things so that it cannot be repaired. Unless you can 
use it yourselves, which is unlikely unless you are in 
control of quite a bit of country. A motorcycle is a noisy 
machine. 

Always keep the enemy’s weapons and ammunition. 
Often a guerrilla’s supplies are obtained from the 
enemy. If you do not need them at once bury them. 
They may come in handy on a future occasion. It is 
always a good thing to examine the enemy's weapons 
and equipment and learn how to use them well. You 
never know when you may be able to use them to good 
account. Your own arms may wear out or be lost, then 
you may have to use enemy weapons. 

Always thoroughly search the prisoner or the body 
for papers, letters, passes, etc. All these things may 
yield invaluable information. Indentification papers 
may come in useful sometime if you have to do a job of 
impersonation. Incidentally, as soon as Regulars or 
Home Guards take up guerrilla fighting, they must 
remove all badges of rank. Under guerrilla conditions 
they are no longer needed and are useful only to the 
enemy. For in the small groups used by guerrillas each 
ofhcer is known intimately to his subordinates and 
supe riors. 

After an engagement be wary how you approach 
corpses: make certain the enemy is really dead. One 
man should cover the body w hile another examines it. 
One of my best friends is going around today minus 
an arm because a “dead” man attacked him. 

Strip a dead dispatch rider completely. Take away 
the clothes for later examination and search every inch 
of the body for hidden messages. Look for tattoo marks, 
messages hidden in the mouth, ears, or other orifices. 
a ssages may be glued to the soles of the feet. € ‘omb 

e hair: look between the toes. Remember that com 

manding officers realize their dispatch riders are riding 

hrough dangerous country, and may hide messages 
ry cleverly. Remember also that if a dispatch rider 


falls into your hands too easily, his messages may be 
fakes. 

A word In season regarding this matter of uniforms 
Guerrillas working in open or rough country can wea 
their uniforms when possible or advisable. But in 
densely populated areas they will usually have to wea 

civilian clothes or enemy uniform. It may fall some 
what harshly on British ears to advocate the wearing 
of enemy uniform. But this war is not being fought ac 
cording to Queensberry rules. The Nazis ignore every 
humane provision of wartare. | hey landed troops in Nor 
way, Holland, and elsewhere dressed in the uniforms of 
those countries, and even some dressed as women and 
clergymen. British stores, including uniforms, were 
abandoned by us in France and in Greece. So they have 
our uniforms, and it won't do us any harm to have 
theirs. And maybe guerrillas can find good use for 
them, once in a while. 

Before we quit this question of uniforms, it is worth 
our while to give a thought as to how we can spot 
Germans who are disguised in British uniforms. If you 
see some British soldiers who somehow don't quite 
seem like British soldiers, watch them carefully, and 
listen hard. If you outnumber them, or if there are 
only one or two of them, you can talk to them, and 
don’t —— to talk fast and slangily. They may know 
English fairly well, but there is a vast difference be 
tween the E nglish they learn in school and, for instance, 
good rich Cockney or the American which most English 
people have de rived from the talkies. Frequently, they 
are unable to answer questions regarding dist ances, 
weights, or measures, as they are accustomed to the 
metric system. Any friend of yours who has spent any 
time in Germany can give you tips as to how to dis 
cover W hether the se ostensible Britishe rs are Germans 
or not. But don’t be too enthusiastic and start hammer 
ing some decent French-Canadian or one of our Czech 
allies. 

The enemy is bound to confiscate and use any 
private cars that have not been destroyed or disabled 
And sometimes he may have a British civilian, male or 
female, driving him. In Brussels, the Germans forced 
Belgian women to drive their officers’ cars. If you hap 
pen to be standing in a ditch or behind a tree, or some 
other position of safety, end you have some kind of 
grenade or bomb in your hand, and a car comes by 
with enemy officers, driven even by your best friend 
you must let them have it. It is what your friend would 
wish you to do. And if any of the Britishers driving 
enemy officers are doing it willingly, all the better—it is 
one more Quisling the less. 

Your object, in dealing with cars, is either to slow 
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When the motorcyclist hits your wire he goes into the 
ditch. 


them down so that you may kill their occupants and 
destroy the car, OF, if you have not the strength or the 
weapons for this, to wreck or disable the car. 

It is not much good firing at a car. An ordinary rifle 
bullet will drill a clean hole in the windshield, and the 
chances are small that you will get the driver. But an 
expanding snub-nosed bullet—you can easily make one 
for yourself—is more likely to shatter the glass, and 
thus cause the driver to lose control. Then give it to the 
occupants quick, before they can collect oo 

A three quarter- inch steel cable, stretched at an 
angle rather loosely across the road between trees or 
fence posts, should halt a car or a truck. 

A good car-trap can be fairly easily constructed on a 
road which is bordered on both sides by trees. Select two 
heavy trees, opposite each other. At a height of three 
feet—if the trees grow level with the roadway; if they 
are on a bank, it must be lower down—peel off a foot 
and a half of bark from each tree, on the side facing 
away from the road. Then chop or saw the trees almost 
through, at this point, so that they will break at a 
moderately strong pull. Then nail the bark on again, so 
that no one will note the trees have been tampered 
with. Tie the heads of the two trees together by strong 
branches and attach what lumberjacks call a pullaway 
rope with a pulley. When you tug on this, the trees 
will both fall across the road. 

A simpler form of this trick is to use only one tree. 
Then the pulley is not necessary. You can also treat 
two trees this way, one several yards farther down the 
road from the other. This is a really fancy job, for then 
your first tree falls in front of the vehicle and the 
second behind it, which also obstructs any other car 
coming up with help. You can even stop tanks by this 
method, so long as the country alongside the roads is 
not suitable for tanks to turn into for an alternative 
path. In other words, if the banks at the sides of the 
road are very steep, if the country on either side is heav- 
ily wooded, or if on either side a hill rises sharply, or 
there is water or houses. But to stop heavy tanks, you 
must fell from six to twelve trees at intervals of not 
more than six feet. 





Incidentally—and this goes for all kinds of an 

never attempt to rig another ambush in ¢| 
place. And don't linger around, once the car o1 
cycle has crashed or the truck slowed down an, 
bomb whizzed into it. Your motto should aly 
“Finish them!” Then a quick getaway, and 
ambush some place else. Most ambushes, oby ious! 
are best laid at night—in fact, most guerrilla \ 
best done at night, and much of it can only | 
then. 

Not all roads are conveniently provided wit 
for felling, or fence-posts or trees for stretching 
If all we want is to stop or slow down a car or tru 
that we can lob a grenade into it, this can often 
complished simply by placing some unusual and suspect 
object in the road. The enemy in a strange and recent 
invaded country is usually nervy and suspicious. A 
couple of children’s go-carts, covered with sacking, in 
the road may cause them to stop—they may think it is 
something which will go off with a bang. Even a fey 
small branches stuck into the ground across the road, 
after the surface has been disturbed a bit, may make 
them think this is some sort of landmine, and they wil! 
investigate. There are innumerable devices 
along these lines, many of which you will be able to 
think out for yourselves. 

And here let me Say that no tactic, trick, or ge itagem 
mentioned here is to be applied too rigidly. Nor are 
those mentioned here the only ones. On the contrary, 
they are merely examples of hundreds, for which there 
is no space here—and no need to write about til] they 
are used. They are mentioned here to guide you, to 
stimulate you to think up other devices; and they are 
meant for you to use, modify, adapt, as occasion arises 

An ingenious wrecking ambush to be used at night 
can be made out of one or two old car headlamps and 
a dry battery. Rig them up so that their light will pl: 7 
directly into the windshield of a car or truck coming 
along the road. Run the wire up from the road so that 
you can operate the battery from under cover. Then 
wait for a car to come along, and when it does, switch 
on your lights when your victim is almost on top of 
them. The sudden glare will cause the driver to swerve 
and crash. This trap must be rigged just in front of a 
sharp turn, a steep embankment or a bridge. An ad 

vantage is that often you can rapidly take down your 
apparatus in the darkness (you have, of course, switched 
off the lights as soon as the car crashed), and use it 
again somewhere else. And those who examine the 
smash next day will be sorely puzzled as to what caused 
it. I have known a couple of experts who actually fixed 
up a gadget across the road, consisting of a flat ; ngth 
of metal or wood, which would operate the lights 
when a car passed over it. So that the Se was 
well away when the crash came. But that is a bit too 
luxurious for everyday use. 

Broken glass or boards pierced with nails, laid across 
the road, will puncture tires and hold up vehicles. To 
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the closest attention of enemy car-drivers or 
\s, prop up a good dead Nazi where they will see 


can also use landmines, but one does not always 

e opportunity to lay these in roads. We can, how- 
ever, use them before the enemy's initial advance, but 
then there is always a risk that they will be exploded 
by urtillery shells or bombs from planes. You can use 
landmines in plenty over open ground along which in- 
fantry will pass. Bury them at night on the paths you 
think the enemy will follow next morning. Don’t waste 
vour landmines on small detachments of the enemy, 
but wait until large bodies are passing over them. If 
you are mining a convoy, blow up the first lorry, to make 
a barrier against the rest, then let your mines explode 
all down the line. 

In ambushing tanks, many of the same rules apply 
1s those relating to other vehicles. But a tank needs 
more slowing up. Either the obstruction must be bulk- 
ier, or it must be psychological. Anything which looks 
dangerous or puzzling might slow up a tank, unless it 
decided to make a crazy rush right across it. Even half 
a dozen soup plates, spaced across the road, can cause 
nervousness to the tank commander. A screen of some 
sort across the road, such as a blanket suspended from 
a rope, will make the commander think that pettings & it 
masks a tankpit, an antitank gun or some sort of ex 
plosive trap. 

Once the tanks have slowed up, the guerrillas can 
get after them with hand grenades or other explosive 
weapons. 

There are grenades, as well as mines, which go off 
when a tank runs over them, or you have a mine or 
grenade attached to a string. You are on one side of the 
road, holding an end of the string, and your friend is 
on the other with the grenade. Just as the tank comes 
rolling along, your partner puts the grenade out on to 
the road and you haul on your string. While you are 
busy on these matters, have a couple of other men on 
each side of the road, of course under cover, firing at 
the tank with their rifles to distract the attention of its 
gunners. 

Places where there is no negotiable country for tanks 
on either side of the road—woods, steep declivities or 
lakes, for instance—make the best places for ambushes. 
\nd also where the road takes a sharp turn. As tanks 
often have a motorcyclist or two preceding them, you 
should have wire barriers, just around the corner, to 
check the motorcyclists, and another to let down behind 
them when they, have passed, so they cannot return to 
warn the tank. While your other men with their bombs 
ire dealing with the tank, some of you open fire upon 
he motorcyclists, remaining well under cover and far 
enough away to make the fire of the motorcyclists’ tom- 
myguns unreliable. Other riflemen, farther from the 
tank, distract its attention with their fire while those 
wer the tank use their bombs. If you are strong 
ough to tackle a row of tanks, stop the center and last 
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tanks, while another party deals with the first one 
away ahead. If you are near the side of a tank, throw 
your grenades under its tracks and bogie wheels. If 
directly in front of it—and you shouldn't be if possible 
—you must aim at the tank’s middle, just where the 
turret joins the body. 

Do not be overawed by tanks. They look more im 
pregnable than they are. Don’t forget that their crews 
tire easily under the pressure and smells inside the tank, 
that they have only narrow slits to see out of, and that 
they are almost suffocating in the hot, cramped space 
within. Therefore, if they think they are in relatively 
safe country, they travel with the top of the turret 
open to give a bit of air. The commander looks out of 
this opening, which gives him a much better view. His 
head then becomes a fairly good target for a rifleman. 
Hold your fire until the last possible moment as the 
tank rolls by, then let him have it. If you kill him, you 

may get the rest of the crew. Space is so limited inside 
a tank that until the crew can open the turret and dis 
pose of the body they cannot easily maneuver. So be 
sure your first shot kills. 

Attacking a closed tank with a rifle is rather like try 
ing to kill a hippopotamus with paper darts. But there 
is one thing you can do. Aim at the driver's window. 
The glass will not break but it will star so that the 
driver cannot see through it. He is then forced to use 
the steel visor, which gives him a much more restricted 
field of vision. Through the slits in this visor, which 
are too narrow for a bullet to go straight in, bits of 
well-aimed bullets will splash. Rifle fire can also knock 
out the periscopes through which driver or commander 
looks to the flank. 

In ambushing enemy troops, use grenades, machine 
guns, and rifles. One grenade skillfully plopped down 
into the road from a bank can do more damage than ten 
rifles. Support Brens or machine guns with rifle fire. 
Your object should be to cause confusion through sur 
prise and then execute as many of the enemy as possible 
while the confusion lasts. With the first signs that 
the enemy is rallying, make tracks for the backwoods. 

Ambush parties should always be placed so that no 
one loses contact with the others. The leader should 
be in a position to see as many of his followers as pos 
sible and to be seen by them 

Incidentally, if you can’t swim, and you are a Home 

Guard, or you want to be a good gue rilla fighter, start 
learning right now. What is a good guerrilla going to 
do if he comes across a river—walk a couple of miles to 
find a bridge? It may have an enemy sentry on it. Or 
waste a couple of hours trying to build a raft or steal a 
boat? But a log or an airtight gasoline can will enable 
you to cross a river if you can swim just a little. 


Ambushing is not the only method of destroying the 
enemy's cars, trucks, or tanks. The guerrilla is also 
adept in the practice of “invisible destruction.” This 
means that you destroy the enemy's transport, stores, 
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and so on, without letting him know about it until the 
time comes when he needs to use it. If you make a 
noise, or if you burn or blow up something, he may be 
able to catch you; also he has earlier warning of his loss, 
and therefore more time in which to replace it. 

Of course, some forms of destruction cannot be done 
invisibly and silently. You cannot destroy an ammuni- 
tion dum quietly. But it is better, for instance, to let 
gasoline Feak away than to burn it. If you have to 
blow up objects, use delayed-action bombs so that you 
have time to make a getaway. 

For destructive raids, usually you should not have less 
than three men in your party. Sometimes two are better, 
and there are some jobs best done by one man. To do 
them, you may need disguises of various kinds—not 
false whiskers and sunglasses, but civilian clothing, 
perhaps, or an enemy uniform, or women’s clothes— 
only pick someone w vho can wear them naturally—or 
maybe a postman’s uniform. 

Let us say we are out to destroy a canal barge or 
barges. I would never try to burn it and let the enemy 
know for miles around that guerrillas are active. I 
would sink it quietly. The additional advantage of this 
would be that the sunken hulk might hold up traffic 
on the canal. 

For this purpose, if it is a wooden barge, you can use 
a bailing hook, such as is used by dockers to handle 
cargo. With this you will pull out the calking between 
the planks. It may take you anything between twenty 
minutes and two hours to pull out sufficient to sink the 
barge. You might also drill holes in the barge. Cir- 
cumstances, and your equipment, will dictate which is 
preferable. 

In the case of a steel barge you need a wrench to 
take out the draining plug at the bottom of the barge. 
These methods, of course, can also be used with boats. 
If you can’t use silent methods, blow a vessel up with 
a long-delayed- action bomb. 

When destroying vehicles, keep an eye open always 
for gasoline tank trucks—to cripple or destroy them is 
doubly advantageous: the enemy loses the use of the 
vehicle, and also of the gasoline. 

If I succeeded in entering an enemy truck park— 
almost certainly by night, of course— ~—and had plenty of 
time, | would quietly remove one spark plug in each 

ine, then insert a quarter-inch or half-inch nut or 
bolt and replace the plug. When they step on her 
to start her off the next morning, the nut or bolt will 
smash up the motor. Or you can damage the distributor 
with a screwdriver. 

A good trick, but 1 bit more elaborate, is borrowed 
from the American gangsters, who have . used it 
successfully to remove competitors. For this you 
need a stick of dynamite with a detonating cap at one 
end to which a wire is attached. You then attach the 
free end of the wire to a spark plug or switch contact, 
and have another wire grounded to the framework of 
the car. When the enemy steps on his starter or turns 


pril 
a switch, he blows his car up and himself. A neat | -ick 
One of the oldest sabotage tricks . . . is to pur ome 
sand or emery dust into the bearings of a vehicle. This 
can also be done to railroad trains and engines. 
Whenever you can drain off or destroy gasolin. do 
so. Gasoline is the life blood of the modern arm, ree 
or four lumps or spoonfuls of sugar put into the gas 
tank, or a small bottle of linseed oil emptied into ix. vil] 
immobilize any car after it has travelled three or fou 
miles. Shredded cotton or waste, confetti, wool, or sand 


in a gas tank will probably block the feed line or {i\te; 
Some modern German tanks have a filter good enough 
to prevent this blocking, but their trucks do not 

Gasoline draining out of a car’s tank makes a splash 
So, if there happens to be any 
sand or sawdust—or perhaps a sack—around, put it un 
derneath to deaden the sound. You can puncture gas 
tanks with an awl or drill. 

Tire slashing can be done by night or day, and the 
guerrilla should find lots of opportunities for this, even 
when other jobs which take longer are impossible. Don’t 
unscrew the air valve from the tire, if there are people 
near, because the escaping air makes a protracted hiss 
ing noise. One good nine-inch slash with a strong, 
sharp knife along the walls of the tire casing will let 
the air out in one short gasp, and will not attract so 
much attention. 

Among the enemy's most formidable weapons are 
tanks. Every tank the guerrilla can destroy, or even put 
out of action for a time, is a minor victory for our cause 
As we have seen, tanks can be ambushed by day. And 
the guerrilla can also go out after them at night, when 
they are laid up. 

For tanks do have to lie up at night. If you had ever 
tried riding in the hot, airless, constricted interior of a 
tank, you would realize that tank crews must have 
their rest. By nighttime they are exhausted, probabl 
suffering from headaches, perhaps tank sick. They are 
all in. 

Then is the time for you to sneak in—if the tanks are 
not heavily guarded by infantry—and either steal the 
tanks or blow them up, or throw grenades into the 
opened turrets. 

You should be able to snaffle their sentries quietly, 
then go down to the tank park and kill their drivers and 
destroy the tanks. Molotov cocktails and demolition 
bombs hurled at the bogie wheels will set the rubber 
on fire. 

Supposing an enemy airplane has made a forced 
landing not far from your guerrilla band. Here is 4 
heaven-sent opportunity. If it is a ee it: will have 
only one pilot. If a bomber, only a few men. And on 
or more will have to get out to ‘make contact with his 
forces, to get help. At most, you will have only three 
or four men to overcome. 

Or sometimes it may be possible to sneak into an air 
drome by night. At any rate, it is well worth whi 
knowing how to immobilize an airplane. When work 


ing or trickling noise. 
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uietly the best plan is to attack the elevator, which 
shtly made and therefore easily damaged. And it 
© one control surface which renders it impossible 
the plane to take the air. If you can use a little 
e, plant a Mills bomb in among the instruments, 
fish line to the pin and walk away. When you 

e to the end of the line, jerk the pin out. 
f you have to set fire to a plane—and don’t forget that 
will bring the enemy down on you in a pretty short 
remember that there is bound to be gasoline 
newhere near the engine. Light some oil-soaked 
s there. If you find a gas tank, puncture it with any 
rp object and let some of the gasoline run out on to 
c quad Then throw a lighted match into it, and 
make the quickest getaway you can, before the bombs 
ind ammunition start popping. If you have a bomb, of 

course that will do the trick more quickly. 


% * * 


No one should get the idea that, in performing a 
destruction job, all we have to do is stroll quietly down 

the car park, ammunition dump, or whatever it may 
be. We have to approach these places with infinite 
caution; and often we shall have to dispose of a sentry 
or two before we can go about our job. 

Therefore we must know how to rid ourselves of a 
sentry’s presence, silently and expeditiously. Some- 
times we shall not want to kill the sentry, for then 
someone may find his body and give the alarm. 

\ hammer blow between a man’s shoulder blades 
will paralyze him. If you want to take a sentry and 
walk him off, you must keep your left hand, with a 
handkerchief balled up in it, over his mouth, so that 
he makes no outcry. The palm or base of your hand 
should be pushing up under his chin, while you pinch 
his nose with thumb and forefinger, pulling it down. 
You, of course, are standing behind him. And with 
your other hand you press your knife against his body. 

Always try to take a sentry from the rear. But if you 
must take him from the front, never hold your gun up 
against his tummy, and tell him to put his hands up. 
Odds are he knows the trick to pull, and will get your 
gun before you can pull the trigger. If you do have to 
take him from the front, place the sole of your left 
foot—if you are right handed; if not, reverse these in 
structions—on the arch of his right foot, pulling your 
revolver hand—or knife hand, or the hand holding 
whatever weapon you have chosen—as far back as pos 
sible. Thenwith your left hand you tear open his tunic 
or overebat, leaving the bottom button still fastened. 
Therf grab him by the shoulder and swing him around 
quickly. You may slap his ears with the revolver barrel, 
to intimidate him. Then pull his straps, tunic, overcoat 
and suspenders down over his shoulders to his elbows. 
Chis will lock his arms. Unless you need to march him 
away, you should also drop his trousers to lock his feet. 
Then search him from head to foot—he may have a 
knife too. 
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Never tell him to put his hands up. His hands may 
show up on a moonlit night and attract attention; also 
this elongates his shadow. Besides, German sentries 
often carry egg bombs, and he may have one in his 
hand. If you make him put his hands up you are help 
ing him to chuck it at you. Or if he has his back to 
you he can throw it some distance away, to attract at 
tention. He won't drop it if his hands are down, for 
that would hurt him as much as you, and he probably 
doe sn't care for the death with-honor business. 

Take away a sentry’s pens and pencils. He may have 
a tear-gas gun, which looks like a mechanical pencil 


¥ * * 


But usually you will not be able to take sentries. You 
will just have to dispatch them as quietly as possible. 
For this purpose, you may not be able to carry visible 
weapons, if you are passing through, or very close to, 
the enemy's lines. However, there are invisible weap 
ons which are very peng 

Here are some of them. Ladies’ hat pins, five or six 
inches long. Or a wrist knife, strapped to your wrist 
with the hilt downward. 
neck on a thong or cord. 


A knife worn around the 
\ small revolver, held up your 
sleeve by rubber bands or in a shoulder holster. A 
stiletto with a nine-inch blade, no wider than three 
quarters of an inch at its broadest, and double-edged for 
its full length. Be sure it has a hilt guard on the haft. 
This instrument you should grasp solidly, placing the 
ball of the thumb along the flat of the blade. You use 
it with a twist of the wrist, stabbing upward and in 
ward, under the lower rib towards the heart, or aiming 
at the spinal cord to sever it. 

Other useful weapons are hammers—either to smash 
a man’s skull or hit him between the shoulder blades 
to stun him; cheese cutters—the wires with wooden 
handles you see in the grocery stores—which are handy 


for strangling people; fish lines, for strangling too, but 














If you are going to use a knife on a man, take him from 
the rear. 
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also useful to tie a man’s hands or ankles; and a hand- 
kerchief with a fistful of sand in it; and so on. 

If you are going to use a knife on a man, taking him 
from the rear, you should keep the side of your foot 
against his heel, then drag him down on to your left 
knee while pushing a knife between his lower ribs, or 
in some other vulnerable spot. Your left hand is over 
his mouth to prevent an outcry. Note first what vulner 
able points are protected by equipment. 

If ever you take a sentry, or any other enemy pris 
oner, with one of you covering him with a rifle, never 
forget the golden tule that, to search him or for any 
other reason, you should never pass between him and 
the man who is covering him. The other golden rule is: 
have him turn his back to you at the earliest possible 
moment. When he can’t watch you, he can’t think up 
tricks to take you off your guard. 

Sometimes also you will blindfold a prisoner—not 
only if you do not want him to see where you are taking 
him, but also because a blindfolded prisoner is not so 
likely to cry out. Gags are never as good in real life as 
in the movies; they work loose, and a man can usually 
emit some sort of a yell through them. 

The various methods of dealing with sentries, of 
course, are also useful when capturing or destroying 
strayed enemy soldiers, or small enemy patrols. These 
methods are so well known—particularly when used in 
connection with a rifle—that I can refer you to a dozen 
or more well-written handbooks, from any one of which 
you can learn all that I could teach. For, while these 
things are part of guerrilla warfare, they are also part 
of regular warfare. 

Sometimes, when trying to get through enemy lines, 
you can have a companion whose job it is to distract the 
sentry's attention. He can quite simply toss a stone at 
him and make off noisily in the brush. Or you can 
rattle some tincans, tied to a rope, several yards away. 
If in or near a town or village, a fake fight between two 
apparently drunken men may do the trick. Sometimes 
then you can whiz by the sentry or sentries in a small 
light car, toss your hand grenades into the factory, car 
park or other objective, drive on for a bit, immobilize 
your car, and take to the woods. 

Good practice for taking sentries is the stalking game. 
One of you sits blindfolded while the others, in turn, 
try to walk right up to him and touch his shoulder with- 
out his hearing their approach. As soon as he hears 
you, he claps his hands and you af@technically dead, 


and the next fellow tries. 


Some of my readers will perhaps now be saying to 
themselves, “Well, we have been reconnoitering the 
enemy, ambushing him, slipping through his lines and 
destroying his vehicles and material. But don’t we do 
any real fighting?” 

I understand what this reader means when he refers 
to “real fighting”; he means a man-to-man conflict, a 
“shooting war.” 





However, what we have been studying is real 
ing, in every sense of the word. Real fighting 
thing that helps to win a war. To render use|; 
enemy's trucks, ambush officers in cars, destroy his 
gasoline and wreck his trains causes far more d 
than to kill a score or two of his soldiers. 

But this does not mean that, if we have the c| 
we shall not try to kill some of his soldiers by if, 
tommy-gun, machine-gun or Bren-gun fire. We shal] 
jump at the opportunity—always providing that by 
doing we do not “throw away a strategic advantage fo, 
a tactical gain,” do not throw away our capacity 
on functioning as guerrillas. 

There are many times when we shall have to fight 
when discovered at our base, or When reconnoit: 
or preparing an ambush. 

But when we choose to fight, we must be sure that 
the enemy is at a disadvantage, regardless of numbers 
of weapons, and that he cannot get strong reinforce 
ments before we can get away. On the battlefield w« 
must stand up to the enemy, under any conditions: bu: 
the rules of guerrilla warfare are different. Guerrillas 
must live to fight another day. If absolutely cornered, 
of course, we guerrillas will fight to the death. 

It is our job, when the enemy is on the march, or his 

foraging or scouting parties are out, to harass his flanks. 
to snipe every straggler. Hit and run. Hit and hold 
them up. Hit and scatter them. Select the most ad 
vantageous observation points. Arrange for your ol 
servers tO Warn you in good time to have traps set 
Watch when and where the enemy settle down for ; 
rest, a meal or for sleep. Surprise them by attack, both 
by night and day. Have your departure covered by 
hidden rifles and machine guns, and as you go past your 
comrades, make plenty of noise to lure the enemy on 
Then your hidden riflemen and bombardiers will go 
after them. Be audacious and daring. Be wise to every 
trick. Learn how to fix your rifle in the daytime, for 
night fire. Know your territory and fear nothing. 

When you advance to attack the enemy, do it in sys 
tematic organized fashion. Your leader must have the 
whole action planned in advance, and must see that 
you understand it thoroughly. Sometimes you will ad 

vance on two or three different sides. You will have 
your scouts ahead of you, and will have prearranged 
signals by which they can communicate with you. The 
main body will proceed i in one, two or three files, or will 
be more scattered and then converge later—it depends 
upon the various circumstances attending your action 
I cannot give you a rigid prescription for each and an\ 
attack. Often you should move to position at night: 
study and get very close to your enemy during daylight: 
attack at dusk: get away in the dark. 

When you advance to attack, your men must al! 
arrive at their places in cover before any other step is 
taken. You will then be ready to fire—perhaps firing 
from one side only as a diversion, perhaps raking the 
enemy with crossfire, right at the beginning. After the 
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volleys you will perhaps advance further, belly- 
vling through your cover. Or now, perhaps, another 
y of your guerrillas will suddenly attack on the 
my’s flank. It may be advisable for a machine gun, 
u have one, or a small party of rifles, to be posted 
ewhere ahead and to one side, to give you covering 
until you have taken up the position from which 

are best able to fire on the enemy. 
ints to remember in these encounters are: never 
te ammunition by firing too soon or wildly. Every 

: must be aimed to kill. Be sure your man is within 

ge, then sight him carefully and let him have it. 
One well-aimed shot is worth a dozen hasty ones. Make 
plenty use of crossfire. Pick off enemy officers. Have 

ecial snipers told off to get officers. 

One machine gun on your right and one on your 
left cross sweeping the area in front of you, will cover 

ur whole position with a curtain of fire. When aim- 

at your man choose a spot in the center of the body, 

the ut halfway between his waist-belt and the base of 
oo — Don’t pick a man too far to the left or 
; he is probably the target of one of your com- 
panions. If possible each member of your party should 
pick his man. If your target is moving about don’t fol 
low him with your rifle. Instead point it a short distance 
ihead of him in the direction he is travelling. Hold 
vour fire until he comes into your sights. If you see two 
1 more of the enemy approaching cover, shoot the man 
nearest cover first. You can get the other later. An 
enemy in the open is worth two in the bush. 

If you have routed the enemy and he no longer re 
turns your fire, advance cautiously to take his arms, 
immunition, uniform, etc. Don’t forget he may not be 
routed, perhaps just playing "possum. 

But if he is too tough for you, withdraw. Don’t panic. 
Retire coolly, taking advantage of every bit of cover. 
Some of your party should act as rear guard to fire at 
the enemy if he continues the pursuit. This gives time 
for the others to get away. It is often wise to post a 
machine gun or Bren in the rear to hold up pursuers. 

Way back at the beginning I said that subterfuge is 
essential in guerrilla fighting. Unless guerrillas use 
subterfuge, they don’t fight for long. Decoys and di- 
versions are among the different forms of subterfuge. 

Decoying is to lure the enemy on until you are in a 
favorable position to attack him. A diversion is a trick 
used to distract his attention and perhaps his fire from 
the point from which the attack is forthcoming. 

There are so many of these, that to detail them here 


. 
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would require a volume you would have to carry around 
on a truck. Besides, every guerrilla worth his salt will 
invent and use new ones to fit the circumstances of the 
action he is undertaking. But I will mention a few, not 
for you to copy, necessarily, but to stimulate your own 
inventiveness. 

Let us say that your section are way behind you in a 
bit of “dead” territory. You and a companion have 
crawled ahead to observe the enemy. Now you are 
ready to act as decoys. You will expose yourselves to 
the enemy, at any distance from 200 to 400 yards. But 
only for two or three seconds at a time and, of course, 

each time at a different point. 

The best rifleman in the world could not throw his 
rifle to the shoulder, allow for windage, elevation and 
distance, and shoot you during these few seconds. And 
if he takes a snap shot, it is mere ly a waste of ammuni 
tion. The tommygun, at such ranges, is not too accu 
rate. 

Then get down and work back towards your com 
panions, taking every advantage of cover. But every 
now and again, you will “inadvertently” expose your 
self again. Don’t do it too obviously, or they will scent 
a trap. You are the bait—and they the fish. If you have 
to, you can shoot back, when you are “discovered.” 
Don’t shoot the first man down, aim for the last, or the 
others will try to outflank you. It will be only you and 
your partner against a score Or sO, SO your firing won t 
really stop them; and eventually you will have lured 
them into the trap. 

Very lights are useful by day and by night. If you 
fire off a couple in the daytime you will find that they 
will halt advancing enemy troops. The enemy will 
probably send out patrols to discover what it is all about, 
thinking they are signals of some sort. Don't send up 
any lights then for a while. 

But just as soon as the main body again starts to 
move, send up a couple more Very lights. Again the 
enemy may send out scouts, who will probably advance 
with less caution than before, thinking perhaps that this 
is just a stunt to hold them up. 

By the second time the scouts have returned and the 
enemy starts to move again, your Very lights will go up 
once more. Now the enemy will be sure this is only a 
trick to hold them up and they will continue onward. 
Then strike them from the flanks and rear. They will 
probably be afraid to go forward into the unknown and 
will either make a stand or fight back to where they 
were. 
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The Colonel Inspects 
His Motors 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES S. D’ORSA 


Three weeks have gone by since the colonel held his 
staff conference to establish a Standard Operating Pro 
cedure for the operation and maintenance of motor 
vehicles. The regimental transport officer has conducted 
a driver instructors’ course, covering the driver training 
course outlined in Appendix I, FM 21-10. Battalion 
transport officers, and especially selected noncommis- 
sioned officers from each battalion, service, antitank, and 
headquarters company attended this course, and were 
then detailed as instructors and assistant instructors for 
a regimental drivers’ school. 

At the same time, company commanders (less service 
company ) were ordered to submit the names of enough 
driver candidates to insure a minimum of three qualified 
drivers for each company transport vehicle; and the 
service company commander to submit sufficient names 
to insure a minimum of two qualified drivers for each 
regimental train vehicle. These driver candidates were 
given the aptitude test outlined in War Department 
Training Circular No. 67, November 24, 1941. Those 
that failed were replaced by other candidates and an 
entry was made in the service record of those that were 
found inapt. 

This week a drivers’ school was started and is now in 

rogress. The regimental transport officer and the three 
heosalibe transport officers are acting as examiners. The 
regimental transport officer is issuing the new Operators’ 
Permit (QMC Form 228, revised May 12, 1941) to 
qualify candidates. Holders of the old permit are being 
reéxamined before a new permit is issued and all 
drivers will be reéxamined annually. This form is being 
issued to drivers who satisfactorily pass an examination 
in the following subjects: 

Mechanical. Nomenclature and function of the 
major units of the motor vehicle. 

Operation. (1) Actual driving of the vehicle in- 
volving use of controls, double-clutching, operation of 
front-wheel-drive and winch, reversing, and parking 
under all types of traffic and terrain. 

(2) Traffic regulations, road procedure, safety pre- 
cautions, speed limits, vehicle abuse, preparing Acci- 
dent Report and Driver's Trip Ticket. 





The SOP and how it works 








Part Two 





— 


Maintenance. First-echelon (driver maintenance 
and special instructions in manufacturer's maintenance 
manual. 

The following were obtained from the Automotive 
Group, The Infantry School, mimeographed, and at- 
tached to the SOP: “Responsibilities for Motor Vehicle 
Operation and Maintenance,” “Inspection Guides and 
Maintenance Operation Records Pertaining to Com- 
mand, Maintenance, and Technical Inspections,” “In- 
structional Guides for Second Echelon Maintenance 
Operations.” In addition to these pamphlets the SOP 
defined responsibilities and established the following 
maintenance system: 

All commanding officers are responsible for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of their motor transportation as 
outlined in the SOP. Maintenance inspections and op- 
erations are to be decentralized to insure efficient opera- 
tion and maintenance in the field. Inspections and 
operations are to be performed by drivers, company 
mechanics, service company mobile crews, the service 
company shop group and transport noncoms in accord 
ance with schedules prepared by the regimental trans- 
port officer. All vehicles are to be inspected and lubri- 
cated daily, weekly, monthly or 1,000 miles, and semi 
annually or 6,000 miles. 

Each driver is to be provided with a driver instruc- 
tions card (see figure 1). This card will be promine ntly 
located in the vehicle cab as directed by the regimental 
transport officer and will be used as a guide by the driver 
in performing the first-echelon maintenance operations 
indicated. In addition, each driver will be issued a 
Maintenance Operations Record (see figure 2). This 
will be kept in the Accident Report folder until a 
vehicle logbook is prescribed by higher authority. The 
dates and mileages of the operations performed will be 
kept posted by the driver who must report to his trans 
port noncommissioned officer when operations are due, 
have his truck ready, and be prepared to help during 
the operations. 

Each transport corporal and truckmaster in charge of 
vehicles will be furnished and keep a Monthly Opera 
tions and Maintenance Record under the supervision 





THE COLONEL INSPECTS 


HIS MOTORS 





DRIVER INSTRUCTIONS 


DRIVE CAREFULLY 





FORT BENNING, GEORGIA 


BEFORE STARTING ENGINE 





Check Gas, Oil, Water, Lights, and Tires. 


Check for broken, loose, leaking, or missing units; JN, 
\ROUND, and UNDER VEHICLE. 


Have you a TRIP TICKET, OPERATORS PERMIT and 
\CCIDENT REPORT FORM? 


AFTER ENGINE IS STARTED 





Check instrument panel for registering of Ammeter, Oil 
Pressure, and Temperature. 

STOP ENGINE IF OIL PRESSURE SHOWS ZERO. 

Allow engine to warm up at fast idling speed, listen for 
inusual engine noises. 

When temperature gauge shows approximately 140 de- 
grees move vehicle, and test: Brakes; Steering, Clutch; 
Transmission; and Windshield Wipers. 


DURING OPERATION 





Check for unusual noises, imperfect functioning of instru- 
ments and major units. 





YOU MAY MEET A FOOL 





OBSERVE THE FOLLOWING 
MAXIMUM SPEED LIMITS 
MPH—Benning Blvd, 1st Division, 
Vista Roads. 
MPH—AIll other surfaced roads outside the garrison. 
MPH—Main streets within the garrison. 
MPH—Service roads within the garrison. 
MPH—All dirt roads when convoying students. 
Conform to speed limit signs, at all times. 
Use authorized Hand Signals. 
Keep Your Foot Off the Clutch Pedal. 
Accelerate and Decelerate Slowly. 


DURING HALTS 
Check Gas, Oil, Water, and Tires; Check for broken, 


loose, leaking, or missing units; JIN, AROUND and UNDER 
VEHICLE. 





Cusseta, and Buena 





AFTER OPERATION 


Check Gas, Oil, Water, Tires, Tools, and 

Check vehicle for lost and/or loose 

Clean vehicle; 

Note all defects as to operation and functioning of units 

REPORT ALL DEFECTS NOTED TO SQUAD OR 
SECTION LEADER WITHOUT DELAY. 





Equipment; 
parts and units; 








Figure 1 


of the company transport officer or the regimental trans 


port officer in the case of truckmasters in charge of 


trains. This record should be based on the Automotive 
Operations and Maintenance Sheet given in Appendix 
Il, FM 25-10, but a series of symbols, similar to those 
used in a duty roster can be adopted to show the follow 
ing: 

The day the next inspection is due, using a different 
symbol for each inspection. 

When a vehicle was sent in for the inspection due. 

Vehicle in the hands of company mechanic or mobile 
crews for inspection, minor repairs, or arrival of parts. 

Vehicles in the hands of the shop group for inspec- 
tion, repairs or arrival of parts. 

Vehicles in the hands of higher echelons for major 
repairs or overhaul. 

The back of the record can be used to state briefly 
why any vehicle is deadlined longer than two days. 

Pertinent data are to be forwarded daily, through the 
regimental and battalion transport officets (as the case 
may be) to the regimental maintenance officer for in- 
corporation in the Regimental Vehicle Operation and 
Maintenance Ledger. ‘This ledger is very similar to the 
company record but it only contains data on the inspec- 
tion and repair status of the vehicles, using the same 
symbols as the company record, and is not concerned 
with fuel consumption, cost of repairs, etc., contained 
in the Operations and Maintenance Sheet in Appendix 
Il, FM 25-10. Vehicles on the deadline longer than 
two days should be personally inspected by the main- 


tenance officer. 


[he transport noncommissioned officer in charge of 
the monthly maintenance operation record will keep it 


posted daily. When Operations are due on the vehicle, 
he sees that its driver reports to the designated mechanic 
or crew. He will ge nerally supervise the operation and 
maintenance of his vehicles, re porting necessary repairs 
without delay. In addition to a daily check on driving 
maintenance operations, during and after, he 
will personally inspect each vehicle weekly to see that 
the driver has serviced the battery, all air and oil filters, 
including breathers and vents; lubricated the spring 
shackles, steering-gear linkage, and the clutch and 
brake pedal shaft; and that the tires are correctly in 
lated and in good condition; that vehicle tools and 
equipment are present and serviceable; and that the 
vehicle body, units and accessories are clean, tight, and 
in good working order. 

The Unit Equipment Set No. 1, now in the hands 
of the heavy-weapons companies, will be turned in and 
reissued to the service company for assignment to its 
mobile crews attached t to the battalions. In camp, 
bivouac, or on the march the heavy weapons company 
mechanic will operate with the service company mobile 
crew under the supervision of his company tr insport 
officer. The mobile crew, when attached to the bat 
talion, will be supervised by the battalion transport 
officer. 

Once each month or every 1,000 miles, each vehicle 
will be given a maintenance inspection and operation 
as outlined in an Inspection Guide and Maintenance 
Operation Record attached to the SOP. 


before, 


( ‘comple ‘ted 
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Driver 
Operations Date | Mileage | Initials 








W eekly — By Driver 








Service Air Cleaners 
Battery 
Tighten Body Bolts & Screws 





Lubricate Spring Shackles 





Steering Linkage 
Brake & Clutch Pedal Shaft 














Monthly — By Company Mechanics 


Vehicle Inspection (1,000 Miles) 





Vehicle Lubrication 











Semi-annually — By Service Company 


Vehicle Inspection (6,000 Miles) 





Vehicle Lubrication 











Lubricants Changed 


Engine Oil 





Front Axle Housing 





Forward—Rear Axle Housing 





Rear—Rear Axle Housing 





Transmission Case 





Transfer Case 
Wheel Bearings 
Oil Filter Changed 























Note: Driver to keep entries up to date by erasing old 
date, mileage, and initials and entering last check made. 











Figure 2 


records will be filed by the unit to which the vehicle is 
assigned until the vehicle receives a technical inspection 
(performed by quartermaster personnel). 

The transport corporal will see that the rifle-company 
vehicles and drivers report to the mobile crew attached 
to the battalion. The heavy-weapons company vehicles 
will be reported to their company mechanic (stationed 
with service company mobile crew) through the trans- 
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port sergeant. Operations beyond the ability of ; tools 
of these mechanics will be referred to the sery; cis 
pany shop group. Repairs required between sc! luled 
operations will be handled in the same manner . 

The headquarters and antitank company vehic|es will 
be worked on by their unit mechanics, assisted }, the 
mobile crew attached from the service company. Opera 
tions they cannot handle will be referred to tly. shop 
group. The service company vehicles will be rep; ted 


to the shop group by their truckmasters through the 
transportation chief and mechanical inspector 

Semi-annually or every 6,000 miles, vehicles wil] } 
sent to the shop group for the inspections and operations 
outlined in the Inspection Guide and Maintenance 
Operation Record attached to the SOP. Vehicles that 
the regimental maintenance officer thinks require higher 
echelon repairs will be referred to the third-echelon 
light maintenance unit assigned to the division 

The regimental maintenance officer will keep in 
direct contact with the third-echelon unit so that every 
thing possible is done to expedite the return of vehicles 
From his Operation and Maintenance Ledger he wil! 
also keep the regimental transport officer informed of 
the daily status of vehicles so this information can be 
made available to the regimental staff. He will also 
obtain and keep on hand the parts authorized in the 
pamphlet “Prescribed Maximum Allowances of Unit 
Assemblies, Spare Parts, and Parts Common for Second- 
Echelon Maintenance on Quartermaster Vehicles” 
published by the Office of the Quartermaster General, 
January 20, 1942. He will see that manuals are used by 
all mechanics in adjusting or repairing vehicles. 

All commanders will see to it that vehicles are ec: 
nomically used and that none are used for unauthorized 
purposes. The goal of motor maintenance is to “Keep 
‘em Rolling.” To attain this goal the preventive main 
tenance operations in this SOP will be closely super- 
vised by all commanders. 


0 YD DW 


Correction 


(Through an inadvertence, for which Captain D'Orsa was not re- 
sponsible Chart II “Allotment of Transportation, Infantry Regiment’ 
which appeared with the first part of this article in the March INFAN- 
TRY JourNAL listed a number of trucks as either being “with weap- 
ons’ or “without weapons,” whereas it should have read “with 
winch” or “without winch.” We hope the error has not caused 
undue confusion and extend our apologies, not only to our readers 
but also to Captain D’Orsa.—Tue Eprrors.) 













In jungle wartare the soldier fights two enemies: Man 
Nature. Of the two, Nature is often the more for- 
midable. Troops newly arriving in tropical jungle areas 
perience a climate to which they are not accustomed 
a ire exposed to diseases with which they are not 
familiar. These conditions impose a special responsi- 
bility on all leaders. They must make certain that their 
roops are adjusted to tropical climates and that their 
lth and combat effectiveness will insure the execu 

ion “a the assigned mission under jungle conditions. 

In the tropics, food that is not in sealed, airtight con 
tainers, and leather and web equipment deteriorate 
rapidly in the damp heat. Both in garrison and in the 
field all commanders and mess and supply personnel 
must constantly seek to guard against this. Mess per 
sonnel must watch ¢ specially that the food is not allowed 

o spoil and that storage areas are dry and airy. Equip 
ment stored in garrison or camp must be kept dry, and 
for this purpose dry closets or storage rooms, warme d by 
artificial heat, are advantageous. The damp heat of 
jungle areas likewise requires special care for all arms 
and other non-rustproof equipment in daily or frequent 
use. 

The denseness of jungle growth makes its penetra 
tion slow and fatiguing. New trails must be cut by 
hand-labor, and only a few men can clear trail at a 
time. Where trails exist they are ordinarily suitable only 
for the passage of foot troops, mounted men, or pack 
inimals. To convert such a trail into a road over which 
wheeled vehicles can move usually takes much time and 
labor. On the other hand, rivers usually traverse jungle 
ireas, and where water transportation and suitable 
landing areas are available the rivers are good routes of 
communication. Thus jungle logistics will usually be 
based on three things: river transport; the amount of 
tood and ammunition a man can carry; and the amount 
of supplies that pack animals (if available) can carry, 
less the feed they must carry for themselves. 

Che jungle terrain and climate markedly affect tacti 
cal operations. In determining the feasibility of a de- 
sired tactical operation, supply is often decisive. And it 
will ordinarily have a greater importance in the tropical 
jungle than in operations carried on in temperate cli 
mates Or even in open tropical areas. 

Weapons must often be limited to those which, with 
cnough ammunition, men and pack animals can carry 
ind which can be useful in the jungle. This often bars 
the use of many supporting arms thus forcing jungle 


tactics to be based mainly on w eapons that can be carried 


JUNGLE WARFARE 


PART ONE 


(Condensed from Field Manual 31-20) 


by hand and do not require too much or too heavy am 
munition. 

The leader who appreciates the difficulties of jungle 
movement and supply, and the limitations on fire which 
the jungle imposes, and who correctly evaluates these 
conditions in applying sound tactical doctrine, will find 
that his jungle tactics are also correct 


Getrinc Reapy For JUNGLE SERVIC! 


Officers and noncommissioned officers must them 
selves have, and should give their men, a simple knowl 
edge of personal hygiene, preventive medicine, and 
self-protection against poisonous plants, noxious insects, 
and venomous re ptiles if they are to maintain the health 
of their commands in the adverse climate and primitive 
environment of tropical jungles. Armies have been de 
feated and campaigns lost from disease. 

Men from temperate zones, when they go to the 
tropics, require a period of physical adjustment to the 
greater heat and humidity and the greater power of the 
sun’s rays before they can undertake long periods of 
hard physic: al exertion without discomfort and loss of 
efficiency. This gradual conditioning usually takes from 
Six to eight weeks for seasoned troops and a somewhat 
longer time for recruits. 

The hardships of jungle operations demand physical 
fitness as well as acclimatization. The loss of body fluids 
from sweat, the greater concentration of the blood 
plasma and urine, the raising of body temperature due 
to physical exertion at high temperatures, the effect of 
the sun, and the cooling of the body surfaces by the 
winds at night all tend to lower the body's resistance 
hus, unless the physical condition of a command is 
excellent, many casualties will result 


Juncie Diseases 


Insect- and animal-borne diseases are those in which 
the agent that causes the disease is transmitted from 
man to man, or from animal to man, by a blood-sucking 
insect or animal. The agent may be put into the blood 
stream or tissues of a man by the bite of an infected in 
sect. Or it may be deposited upon the skin by the i 
fected insect during the biting. The irritation from re 
insect bite causes scratching and this may infect the 
bite. It is therefore necessary for troops to exercise every 
precautionary and preventive measure described later 
on in order to avoid infection. The carriers of these 
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diseases are mosquitoes, ticks, sandflies, fleas, lice, 
mites, and other insects. These insects, the diseases 
they cause, and the measure to prevent each disease 
are described in turn below. 

Mosquitoes carry malaria, yellow fever, dengue fever, 
and filariasis. There are three kinds of mosquitoes that 
transmit disease, the Anopheles, Aedes, and Culex. 

The Anopheles carry malaria. They bite during the 
night and may be especially active at dusk and at dawn. 
They may also bite, when disturbed, during daylight 
hours in shady, cooler, humid areas. They do not sing 
as they fly. The adults have wing markings easy to rec- 
ognize, long feelers, and except for a very few species, 
they rest and bite with their bodies at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees to the surface they are standing on. 
Many species hold their hind legs in the air while they 
bite. 

The Aedes transmit yellow fever, dengue (or break- 
bone fever), and filariasis. They bite during the day 
but may also bite at night. They breed in water of al 
most any kind; in rainbarrels, cans, flowerpots, gutters, 
cisterns, and the like. The adults have markings of 
silver, white, or yellow bands and lines. They rest and 
bite with their bodies parallel to the surface. 

The Culex mosquitoes transmit filariasis. Most of 
the Culex species, however, do not carry the disease 
but are biting pests. They bite at night, at dusk, and at 
dawn. They breed in cesspools, stagnant water, swamps, 
road ruts, and around houses. The adults have no stripes 
on their chests or abdomens, and with few exceptions, 
rest and bite with their bodies parallel to the surface they 
stand on. 

Any collection of water that stays for longer than a 
week may be a breeding place for mosquitoes. Most 
species prefer fresh, slow-moving waters; some prefer 
brackish water; others breed in gutters or water contain- 
ers around houses. Some like to breed in water con- 
taining organic material. Some like sunlight, and others 
do not. 

Jungle warfare is largely warfare of movement; hence 
the situation itself mainly dictates any mosquito-control 
measures that moving troops can use. Since conceal- 
ment against observation from the air is of prime im- 
portance, vegetation cannot be cleared except in limited 
areas. It follows that the control of mosquito-borne 
diseases has to be based upon protecting men from the 
bites of mosquitoes. 

Ticks transmit the following diseases: Relapsing 
fever, Texas, Mexican, Central American, South 
American, and African types; Sao Paolo typhus; South 
African tick typhus; Indian tick typhus; Kenya tick 
typhus; Fiévre boutonniere (Mediterranean exanthe- 
matic fever). 

Ticks as a class have a flat, oval body, small head 
and chest, and comparatively large abdomen. Their 
legs are short and jointed, and all about the same size. 
The larvee or seed ticks have six legs, and nymphs and 
adults eight. Ticks do not immediately attach them- 


\pril 
selves after gaining access to the body of man. Even 
after they have started biting, infection does no sualhy 
occur until the tick has stayed in place for six}, .yys o- 
longer. 

The first measure of prevention is frequen; spec 
tion of exposed skin areas and prompt removal of yp 
attached ticks, and complete body inspection each 
morning and night when the military situation permits 
with careful removal of free or attached ticks. Neve; 
smash or squash ticks on the skin—cover the tick with g 
heavy application of saliva and this will cause the tick 
to free itself, and removal is then easy. If the tick jc 


pulled out, parts of its mouth will be left in the bite: 
moreover, the pulling may result in squashing and jn 
fection. Huts, storehouses, native shops, and cantinas 
in tick-infested areas should be avoided. Abandoned 
huts, storehouses, barns, and corrals should be burned 
Native domestic animals and pets should be avoided be 
cause of the possibility of unattached ticks transferring 
themselves to man. 

Sandflies transmit the tropical sore, Leishmaniasis 
Americana, dumdum fever, Oroya fever, and Verruga 
Peruanna. 

Sandflies are very small, slender, two-winged insects 
with long legs, hairy wings, long, hairy antenne, and 
shaggy abdomens. They are delicate, apparently disin 
tegrating into grey dust when hit, but are vicious biters 
Headnets and gloves are some protection against them 

Fleas are among the other tropic disease-carriers. The 
rat flea is the most common carrier of bubonic plague, 
endemic typhus, and other typhus-like diseases, al 
though the fleas of other rodents may also transmit these 
diseases. Fleas also transmit Mexican summer and shop 
Typhus and Fiévre Nautique. 

Fleas are small, wingless, brown or black insects 
with a laterally compressed body, a small head and 
chest, large abdomen, and large powerful legs. The first 
pair of legs appear to be attached to the base of the head 
The female is larger than the male. 

Since rats are the usual hosts of the flea, the elimina 
tion of these rodents is the best preventive. Food should 
be stored so that rats cannot get at it and all garbage 
should be burned. In camps that are to be occupied for 
any length of time, trapping and poisoning should be 
practiced as soon as rats appear. Field Manual 21-10 
describes the methods used in trapping. Rats (and their 
fleas) are usually found in huts, storehouses, native 
shops, and cantinas. The animal pets found in these 
places are usually flea-ridden. 

The body-louse and head-louse may transmit endemic 
typhus fever, relapsing fever, and trench fever. 

Lice are small, grey, flattened, six-legged, wingless 
insects having claws on the terminal joint of each leg 

They transmit infection through their feces, which 
is rubbed into the wound by the person bitten as he 
scratches to allay the irritation caused by the bite. To 
keep from getting lice, stay away from people likely to 


be infested, and stay out of huts and cantinas. 
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living mites are w idely distributed throughout 
he world. They transmit tropical, scrub, Malaya, and 
Sumatra typhus. They are very small insects less than 
enty-fifth of an inch in length. The body is oval, 
d with fine hairs, and has four pairs of legs. The 
introl measure is individual protection by means 
llants. Among these are sulphur ointment, pine 
oil. and rotenone. Flowers of sulphur or powdered sul- 
phur taken internally before entering the field and 
daily while in the field are also very effective. Ten 
orains daily will cause hydrogen sulphide to be sweated 
and this acts as a repellant. 

The various blood-sucking flies are vicious biters. 
Only the female of the Chrysops, Culidoides, and 
Simuliida transmits diseases, while both sexes of 
Glossinze are disease-carriers. Filariasis is transmitted by 
midges and buffalo greatflies. Filariasis, tularemia, Af- 
rican sleeping sickness, are transmitted by the blood- 
sucking fly (and various species of Glossinz ). 

Pine oil and rotenone used as repellants, and pro- 
tection by sandfly-proof screening, mosquito bars, head- 


nets, leggings, and gloves, are effective preventive meas- 


ures. 

(he kissing-bugs, assassin or cone-nosed bugs (Tri- 
atomida) may transmit certain of the diseases men- 
tioned above. They are large-sized, dark brown, or black 
bugs, having a narrow, cone-shaped head, a long, oval- 
shaped abdomen, long legs, well-developed wings, and 
regularly arranged markings on the forward part of the 
chest, wings, and borders of the abdomen. They are 
common in tropical America, where they are called 
barbero (because they frequently bite about the face) 
and also chincas voladoras or flying bedbugs. 

To avoid these bugs, keep out of huts, native shops, 
cantinas, stables, barns, or chicken houses. Burn aban- 
doned huts or barns. Do not sleep on the ground. For 
individual protection use headnets, leggings, gloves, 
and mosquito nets. At semi-permanent or permanent 
camps or stations, buildings should be screened. 

Vampire bats on the island of Trinidad transmit 
rabies Chydrophobia) to human beings and animals. 
The infected bat carries the virus of rabies in its saliva. 

Anti-rabic treatment must be administered if rabies 
is known to be transmitted by this bat. The immediate 
first-aid consists of cauterization of the bite wound with 
trichlor acetic acid or nitric acid. After cauterization, the 
wound is treated by the application of sterile tannic acid 
ointment and a tight compression bandage. 

Contaminated drinking water is the cause of typhoid 
lever, the paratyphoid fevers, bacterial dysentery, amoe- 
bic dysentery, and cholera. To guard against infections 
trom this source, drink only treated or purified water. 

(he drinking water should come from as clean a 
source as possible. When water is obtained from a 
stream, the waterpoint for the men should be above the 
waterpoint for the animals, the bathing point, the 
laundry point, vehicle-washing point, and fords. On 
lakes, the intake point should be so placed that water 


and wind currents flow away from the intake point and 
toward the waterpoints for other uses. The heavier 
organic or inorganic matter should be removed by filter 
ing, straining, or settling. An infiltration basin may be 
constructed by digging a pit six or eight feet from the 
edge of the stream or pond and five to six feet below 
the main water level. 

Boiling for five minutes renders water safe to drink, 
but for large groups this method is unsatisfactory be 
cause of the time, fuel, and containers needed. 

Chlorination is the better method and may be taken 
care of by mobile purification units operated by the 
Engineers, or by organizations using watercarts, small 
reservoirs, or the water-sterilizing (Lyster) bag. Field 
Manual 21-10 has a discussion of the various suitable 
means of purifying water. 

The principal tropical intestinal infections are amoe 
bic dysentery, bacterial dysentery, cholera, food infec- 
tion, food intoxication, worm infections, paratyphoid 
fevers, protozoal dysenteries, typhoid fever, and undu 
lant fever. These diseases are usually transmitted by 
contaminated food or water. Contamination of food is 
common and in vegetables may be caused by human ex 
creta when this is used as a fertilizer. However, any 
food may be contaminated by dirty utensils or by food 
handlers who are carriers of intestinal diseases. 

In the jungle, all perishables—both meats and vege 
tables—which cannot be stored in a refrigerator below 
forty degrees should be cooked as soon as received, ex- 
cept that frozen meat should be cooked immediately 
after thawing. All non-perishable food should be stored 
in vermin-free boxes or chests. Keep all food as free of 
dust as possible, and make every effort to prevent con 
tamination during transit. 

All foods should be served immediately after prepara 
tion. No leftovers should be served. Hard bread, tinned 
meat, and canned foods should be issued to troops in po 
sition unless hot food can be brought up in original 
containers. Because of the possibility of both contami 
nation and the growth of an infectious agent before they 
are eaten, sandwiches or other prepared lunches should 
not be issued for later consumption. 

Then there are some special tropical or exotic dis 
eases. Among these are yaws, lymphogranuloma in 
guinale, and granuloma inguinale, which may be trans 
mitted through sexual intercourse. The sores of yaws 
are similar to those of syphilis. Lymphogranuloma 
inguinale is a virus disease, whose initial sore is so 
small that it usually passes unnoticed. Later the lymph 
glands in the groin become enlarged, break down, and 
exude pus. Granuloma inguinale is usually limited to 
the genitalia and inguinal region, but may spread to 
other parts of the body. The sores consist of large pus 
areas which spread, gradually destroying the tissues. 

The principal fungus diseases of the skin and hair are 
dhobie itch, athlete’s foot, pinta (a fungus disease of 
the skin characterized by pigmented patches), and 
trichosporosis (a fungus disease of the hair ). 
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Personal cleanliness will do much to obviate these 
diseases. The body should be bathed as often as pos 
sible. If there is not enough water for a complete bath, 
then at least the armpits, groin, and feet should be 
washed daily with soap and water, rinsed, and carefully 
dried. Take care to dry between each toe, and use 
enough force to remove the dry scales of skin. Foot 
powder should be used every day under the arms, 
about the groin, and between the toes. If possible, socks 
should be changed daily. Socks should be washed in 
boiling water if practicable, then dried, stretched, and 
softened before being replaced in the kit. 

The venomous snakes or poisonous snakes may be 
told from the non-poisonous by the following physical 
characteristics: 

(1) A lance-shaped head. 

(2) The body (neck) narrows right behind the 
head. 

(3) The body is heavy and narrows sharply at the 
vent. 

(4) The tail is short and stubby. 

(5) There is only a single row of scales on the 
belly in rear of the vent. 

The strike of a poisonous snake is accompanied by an 
intense burning pain. Two puncture marks that show 
where the fangs entered will usually be seen, but only 
one fang may penetrate and give but a single wound. 
The distance between the fang marks gives a rough 
idea of the size of the snake. 

Each case of snakebite must be treated as serious. 
The earlier that suction treatment and serum treatment 
are administered the more effective the results. Pain and 
swelling are guides to the poisonousness and amount 
of venom injected. As far as practicable, suction should 
be applied to remove the venom from about the fang 
marks and the neighboring tissues. In order to neu- 
tralize the venom the proper antivenom should be used 
as soon as possible. Permanganate of potash, either in 
crystals or in solution, is useless and may be more dan- 
gerous than the snakebite itself. Drinking alcohol or 
whiskey increases circulation and only causes the system 
to absorb the poison more quickly. Each case of snake- 
bite is serious—treat it that way. 

If you are bitten, kill the snake if possible so it can 
be identified. This is very important, for the type of 
snake must be known in order that the proper anti- 
venom may be administered. 

Bare the part bitten, and if the bite is on an arm or 
leg, apply a tourniquet between the bite and the heart. 

Do not run. 

Call for help or go slowly to a place where you can 
get help. 

If you have a snakebite suction kit, use it as directed 
below. 

If a fellow soldier is bitten, send a runner for a medi- 
cal officer. Apply a tourniquet. Carry the man to an 
aid station and start the suction treatment. 

The suction kit consists of a tourniquet, a rubber 
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bulb, two metal suction applicators, and one ra; blade 

Apply the tourniquet between the bite and ¢/ heart 

if the bite is on a part of the body which wil! perm; 
you to use a tourniquet. 

With the razor blade make crisscross incisions ab, = 


one-half inch long and one-half inch deep through th. 
fang marks. 

Insert the metal applicator in the suction byl) 
squeeze the air out of the bulb, and apply the metal ap 
plicator to one of the crisscross incisions. Then {ill th, 
bulb with blood, serum, and air; empty it and ipply it 
to the other crisscross incisions. Continue this proces 
Venom can be extracted from the tissues by suction a: 
late as three to five hours after a bite. Multi € Criss 
cross incisions should be made over the swollen area 
especially at the advancing edge of the swelling, and 
suction applied. 

Release the tourniquet at the end of each fifteen 
minutes. After circulation is restored for about on. 
minute, re-apply the tourniquet. The tourniquet should 
stop the return flow of blood (venous flow) but should 
never completely stop the flow of blood from the hear 

arterial flow). 

If swelling develops above the fang marks, mak 
criss-cross incisions at the advancing edge and continu 
to apply suction to these incisions. 

In the absence of a suction kit, make the incisions 
over the fang marks and suck the wounds with th 
mouth. Do not suck the wound if there are sores 
cuts, cracks, or open breaks in the mucus membranes 
of the lips or mouth. 

Continue suction until a medical officer arrives or 
until the patient can be moved to a first-aid station. 

Antivenom morphine and other medical treatment 
should be given by a medical officer. 


PERSONAL HyGIENE 

The hot weather of the tropics is usually accompanied 
by high humidity. Sweating helps greatly to regulat 
the body heat, but rapid cooling of the sweat-we' 
body is dangerous. Since the white man is sensitive 
to slight changes in temperature, the chilling brought 
on by the rapid evaporation of sweat will reduce his 
body resistance and may cause infections of the respira 
tory tract, such as nasopharyngitis, sinusitis, bronchitis, 
and pneumonia. Intestinal disturbances may also kx 
brought on by chilling. 

Avoid chilling the Body surface, especially the ches' 
and abdomen. Change wet clothing for dry as soon as 
possible, and if practicable dry the body during the 
change. If no dry garment or blanket is available it is 
less dangerous to strip, rub down, and stay naked until 
the wet clothes have dried than to keep on wet gar 
ments. Or a light, dry garment may be put on over 
the wet clothes, thereby reducing evaporation and the 
chilling that results. If necessary to keep on wel 
clothing, seek shelter from the wind. 

Wearing clothing wet with sweat for long periods 
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nay bring on fungus infections or skin irritations such 
orickly heat. Prickly heat or heat rash may be pre- 
ted by scrupulous cleanliness, by daily bathing in 

‘er to which baking soda has been added, by the use 
{ borated talcum powder, and by daily changes of 

thing. 

Sweat makes the body lose fluid and salt. Ordinarily 
we eat and drink enough salt and fluid to replace the 
oss, but during hard work the loss of fluid and salt 
through perspiration may be excessive. This brings on 
thirst, and drinking more water alone merely results 
in losing additional salt which can bring on heat 
cramp. These conditions may be prevented by adding 
extra salt to the food, and by taking salt tablets or 
drinking salt water during the period of heavy work. 
Usually three 3-grain salt tablets each hour are enough 
to keep the salt balance of the body. 

Clothing for the jungle should absorb as little heat 
s possible and at the same time permit the maximum 
circulation of air in order to allow sweat to evaporate. 
[he head should be protected from the rays of the sun 
by a hat which allows free air circulation over the scalp 
ind which is broad enough to keep the sun’s rays from 
the face and neck. 


Practica Hints For JUNGLE SERVICE 


Your clothing and equipment get rough treatment in 
the jungle. Since it is often difficult to replace them, 
you must protect all articles and clean, dry, or repair 
your gear whenever you have the chance to do this. 

light-fitting clothing is hot and restricts movement. 
[he woolen olive-drab shirt, issue khaki trousers, can- 
vas leggings, and field shoes are suitable for jungle 
service. A heavy, loosely-woven, issue cotton shirt may 
be used instead of the woolen shirt. The heavy cotton 
shirt has the advantage of resisting snagging and fungus 
rot better than the woolen shirt and it is cooler. The 
tropical helmet, which sheds rain and permits free air 
circulation, is suitable for ordinary conditions, but in 
combat the steel helmet is worn. A headnet should be 
available to wear at night or in areas of dense growth. 
Gloves which are proof against mosquito bites should 
be a part of each soldier’s equipment. Raincoats are 
impractical in jungle operations, but a small poncho of 
lightweight, waterproof fabric is highly desirable during 
rainy weather. Before beginning jungle operations, the 
men should be given new shoes that have been well 
oiled to protect them against wet-rot. 

To sleep in the jungle during the rainy season, a man 
should get off the ground and under a mosquito net. 
Using only the present issue equipment, the two-man, 
off-the-ground jungle bunk has proved serviceable al- 
though it is somewhat laborious to make, This bunk is 
1 platform one foot above the ground with its corners 
supported by four forked posts. A frame of two-inch 
poles is laid in the forks, and thinner poles are laid across 
this frame. All are fastened together by vines. The 
platform is then covered with light branches and leaves 
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to make a mattress. A blanket spread over this holds 
everything in place. On this platform are pitched the 
shelter tent and mosquito net, or in dry weather the 
mosquito net only. Improvised hammocks made of 
blankets, oblong pieces of canvas, or shelter halves may 
be used. 

During the dry season, men sleep well enough on 
the ground, but they must sleep under mosquito nets 

The right food is necessary, but the quantity needed 
is not nearly sO great as is commonly believed. Most 
food should be ready to eat without cooking and all of 
it should give the maximum food value for the mini 
mum weight. Here it should be noted that ordinary, 
undried foods contain more water than solids. But 
such foods as dried cooked meats, dried breads, pow 
dered milk, quick-cooking oatmeal, rice, coffee essence, 
cocoa-malt, sugar, salt, and dried fruits and vegetables 
are light, easily carried and preserved, yet they give 
ample nutrition, vitamins, roughage, and volume. Two 
pounds daily of these dry foods are enough for pro 
longed, hard marching. Precooked soybean flour, if 
you can get it, is almost a balanced ration in itself. 

To carry dried foods rubber balloons like those used 
for target practice are excellent, for they are completely 
waterproof, very light, fit into the smallest possible 
space, and allow the rations to be broken down into 
small sealed units. 

For cooking utensils you need only a light aluminum 
vessel for boiling and a spoon. The one-quart canteen 
cup is useful both as a cooking and eating utensil. 
Most foods you will get in the jungle can be cooked 
over an open fire. 

You must usually provide your own medical care 
yourself, and you must attend to your own scratches 
and bites at once. And our experience has proved that 
if medicines are in sealed kits or are carried inside a 
pack, you will not use them early or often enough. So 
you should carry, easily available, a small bottle of 
iodine with applicator top, a small roll of adhesive tape, 
and small chlorine tablets. The chlorine tablets are 
for the treatment of drinking water. You should also 
carry salt (sodium chloride) tablets. Your greatest real 
danger if lost in the jungle is disease—so carry dysentery 
pills and atabrine or quinine. And effective insect lo 
tions are also desirable. 

Trails are necessary for rapid progress in the jungle. 
The beds of swiftly flowing streams are natural trails 
Before starting on any jungle trip, study the trails 
shown on maps and ask natives for the best trails. Put 
your questions to natives in such form that they are 
forced to give information themselves, and cannot 
merely answer “Yes” or “No.” For example, one should 
ask a native, “Where does this trail go?” and not “Does 
this trail go to San Juan?” 

It is usually safe to assume that there are trails be 
tween important habitations even if none are shown on 
maps. Often you will find a circuitous trail better than 
the most direct one, because during the dry season 
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trails are often shortened by the use of ground that is 
swampy and impassable in the wet season. Many 
trails that run over steep slopes are very difficult after 
rains, especially when pack animals have been over 
them. You cannot depend on maps for accurate trail 
routes, for trails change owing to erosion, fallen trees, 
and swollen streams. During ‘the rainy season, vegeta- 
tion rapidly overgrows trails which are not used regu 
larly. Aerial photographs do not show tr 1ils covered by 
dense trees. 

If unfordable streams are to be crossed, men must 
know how to swim, and animals must be trained to 
enter water and swim without hesitation. 

Only in the complete absence of trails or streambeds 
should men crossing dense jungle try to cut new trails, 
for this work is both hard and slow. 

Jungle expedients call for originality and _fore- 
thought. Of the many methods and devices that are 
almost always useful on a jungle trip, the following 
are of especial value: 

Carry your matches in a completely waterpoof con 
tainer, for perspiration alone will often make them use 
less. 

Never go anywhere without a compass, preferably a 
le ‘nsatic or prism: atic one which you know how to use. 

Next to your machete, a good pocket knife is your 
most useful tool in the jungle. 

Carry a watch—not only to give time but also to help 
you in estimating distances. 

Fish are easily caught in most tropical waters. A 
light hook and line often give quick results, but since 
many tropical fish are suckers, a light gig, such as a 
spear with barbed points, usually yields more fish in 
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less time. A few small sticks of black powder 
explosive with which to stun fish are quic 
surest of all fishing equipment. 

{unning water is usually purer than still y 
all drinking water should be boiled or chlorin 
can get rid of most mud or other solids in 
straining it through a cloth or by stirring 
amount of alum into the water to make the s 
down. 

If you get lost, remember that if a man ¢ 
slope he will come to a stream, and that wat 
almost always lead to inhabited valleys 
regions. Moreover, they furnish water and foo 

Do not try to travel alone at night. Sto; 
enough in the afternoon to make camp, build a 
collect plenty of dead wood before darkness. 

l'o build a fire in wet weather, take shelter from ¢| 
rain and then split out the heartwood of dead limbs 
broken from trees. If you are forced to use damp wood 
for fuel, a small can of solidified alcohol is very usef 
for starting a fire, and it will last for many days 

Vines can be used instead of string or rope | 
purposes. 

Edible fruits can usually be identified by signs of 
animals having eaten them. Don’t eat unknown fruits 
and plants except in dire emergency. 

Sleep off the ground and so avoid dampness, reptiles 
and especially insects. Climb a tree if mosquitoes and 
other insects are too bad near the ground. 

If possible travel with one of more companions 

Do not fear the jungle. Remember that if you keep 
relaxed and use your head you can live and travel alone 
for weeks in uninhabited country. 


(To be continued) 
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No Victory On a Silver Platter 


It is worse than useless to think that superior resources will bring 
us victory on a silver platter. Those resources are latent; war is 
dynamic. There must be an unwavering will to “fight it out on this 
line” if it takes not all summer, but ten years. Japan has become a 
“national defense state” in which all the energies of the nation are 
harnessed to war, and everything above bare subsistence is devoted to 
aggression. We also must convert ourselves into a “national defense 
state” in which all that we have is thrown into the struggle. Only 
thus can we preserve and hand down to the future the most humane 
way of life the world has known.—From The Japanese Enemy by 


Hucu Byas. 
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Here are more paragraphs from Preventive Maintenance, The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL’S new book that tells the why-and-how 
of keeping transportation rolling. It will be off the press and 
ready for delivery March 25th, so get your order in now. The 
$1.50 and well worth it. We throw in the postage. 





Carbon Tet 


When a vehicle won't start because of a wet dis 
tributor cap, a small amount of carbon tetrachloride 
spraved on it will remedy the trouble. Unlike kerosene, 
no ill effect on the wires. 










Some Drag! 
\ tire that is on a wheel only one half inch out of 
alionment is literally dragged ‘sidewise eighty-seven 
feet in every mile. 


Over-inflation 
Don't over-inflate tires in the belief that with a few 
more pounds of air in them they will require less fre 
quent checking. Pressures above those recommended 
by the car manufacturer unbalance wheel alignment, 
cause poor steering and ruin front-end assemblies. 


Why Adjust the Clutch Pedal? 

Clutch pedal adjustment has a serious bearing on 
clutch life as well as the operating efficiency of the 
vehicle. When too much clearance exists, it prohibits 
complete disengagement of the clutch. As a result, 
gears clash, making the shifting operation very difficult. 
On the other hand, insufficient pedal clearance has the 
same effect as partially disengaging the clutch or riding 
the clutch. The result is a semi-slipping action which 
materially reduces the life of the clutch facings, and is 
ilso harmful to the clutch throw-out bearing. 
















Pressure 
You'll find it a swell idea to keep a record of your tire 
pressures. If one tire consistently loses more air than 
the others, take it off and inspect it carefully. There 
must be something wrong with it. Inspection will save 
a lot of useless delay and back-breaking work on the 
r¢ ad. 








Engine Supports 

Loose engine supports are the cause of many driver 
complaints of chattering clutch and engine noises, espe 
cially when engines are mounted in live rubber or other 
Hexible supports. If these supports are too tight the 
engine will feel rough when operated, and they may 
even cause a cracked clutch and flywheel housing. 

\ll vehicle manufacturer’s manuals have instructions 
tor the proper adjustment of engine supports. 









Ruination 


_If you want to run into plenty of trouble, just forget 
all about tightening the cylinder head, bolts, and ex- 









haust manifold bolts on new trucks during the first 100 
miles of operation; or at any time when you have re 
moved the head or the exhaust manifold. Neglecting 
this vital maintenance point allows the head and the 
manifold to warp, causing all kinds of trouble in the 
engine 

Steering 

Hey! Wait a minute. Those steering stops on the 
front driving axles aren't put there for you to file or 
knock off. They're there to control the steering radius, 
and if you start monkeying with them—well, you might 
just as well put those trucks to bed. Leave those steer 
ing stops alone if you want to get there. And, further- 
more, check the angle regularly by maintenance manual 
specifications. 


Flushing Not Recommended 

It doesn’t seem advisable for anyone to attempt 
flushing transmissions, differentials, or transfer cases. 
The big commercial fleet operators are discontinuing 
such practice. If these units are pressure flushed with 
hot oil, it will undoubtedly spoil the oil seals; and if 
any solvents are used, they are very apt to cause danger 
ous reactions in hypoid lubes. Foam, which will not 
drain out, will also form in the case. The flushing oil 
is sometimes poured into the case and then the engine 
is cranked or run to circulate the oil by churning. This 
practice may ruin the gears because of insufficient lubri 
cation. 

Solder 

Did you ever wonder why the solder you put on a 
panel became chalky and unworkable? It’s because you 
got the solder too hot and the tin ran out. The only 
remedy is to remove the solder and start all over again. 


Manifold Heat Controls 


The manifold heat control mechanism controls th 
intake manifold heat within limits as close as five de 
grees of temperature known to be the best for engin 
and fuel efficiency. An overheated manifold will warp 
and crack and gaskets will blow. If the intake manifold 
is too cold it may cause hard starting, even when the 
engine is warm, poor fuel economy, and lowered engine 
efficiency. ; : 

Oil Bath Air Cleaner 

On vehicles with an oil bath type air cleaner, do not 
screw down the screen element with pliers or a wrench. 
This shuts off the air supply to the carburetor and 
makes the engine run rich. After servicing the cleaner, 
make the nut finger-tight only. 









































A RIFLE PLATOON 


Stalks Five Night-Bound Tanks 
By Colonel Sterling A. Wood 


Along a hard-fought, seesawing battle line, appre- 
ciable numbers of enemy tanks broke through our front- 
line positions one morning early last winter. Our dive 
bombers impeded their progress into our rear areas dur- 
ing the whole of that day and by nightfall were pound 
ing them severely. Throughout the day also our tank- 
destroyer units took a heavy toll of the enemy's armored 
vehicles. 

Just as night fell, one of our observation planes re 
ported by sketch that five of the enemy's tanks, sepa- 
rated by some six miles from 


reach the battalion CP at seven o'clock properh 
equipped. I'll furnish you with trucks, TNT, CN-DM 
grenades, cans of gasoline, and some Molotov cock 
tails.” 

Lieutenant Chase hustled the company clerk out 
to find Fulton, his platoon sergeant. By the time Ser 
geant Fulton had been located, Lieutenant Chase had 
made a list of platoon equipment and collected the 
items he personally intended to carry: lensatic compass, 
watch, flashlight, three grenades, gas mask, and the 

company clerk’s M1 rifle, bay 





their main tank force, had dis- 
appeared about dusk into a 
wooded draw, presumably to 
hide for the night. This draw 
was four miles to the rear of 
the 3d Battalion, 21st Infan- 
try, part of a reserve division. 
At 6:18 p.m., shortly after 
dark, Lieutenant Colonel 


This article 





illustrative account, not 


G story of actual battle. 


onet, cartridge belt with forty 
eight rounds of AP erin 
tion. This was one of the 
times it felt good to have hold 
of a bayonet-carrying rifle 

“Sergeant, ” he said, “we're 
going on a tank hunt, pronto 
Assemble the platoon and tell 
‘em we're going out to knock 
off five tanks somewhere neat 


(s simply an 








Smith, commanding the bat- 
talion, received the air observ- 
er's sketch with a penciled message from the regime ntal 
commander: “Destroy these tanks tonight. Dorsey, Col.” 

Colonel Smith called Captain Roberts, one of his 
company commanders, who was at the battalion CP and 
asked him, “Can you give me a good platoon leader 
and one of your platoons for a tank hunt tonight?” 

“Yes, sir. Lieutenant Chase and his platoon can do 
the job,” the captain replied. “Chase is at the company 
CP now.” 

‘Get him on your sound-powered line, and let me 
talk to him.” 

When Lieutenant Chase was on the other end of 
the wire, the battalion commander asked him, “Know 
anything about Spot Pond?” 

“Mighty little, sir, except that it's four miles east 
of here on the cutoff between the Fairplay road and 
State Highway No. 10.” : 

“Good. Spot Pond lies within the triangle made by 
those roads. Somewhere in the triangle you'll find five 
enemy tanks. An air observer saw them disappear at 
dusk into the draw about 1,100 yards east of the pond. 

“Take your platoon and destroy the tanks. Report to 
my CP where we can talk it over, and you can sketch 
the area from my map. Leave word for your men to 


Spot Pond. Bring along a pill 
roller from the company aid men. Follow this list in 
outfitting everybody. Borrow from the company if you 
have to. Get the men to the battalion CP by seven. I'm 
headed there now to draw a sketch.” 

On the pencilled list Lieutenant Chase handed Ser 
geant Fulton were scribbled the following items 
Wool OD uniform (overcoats not necessary tonight 
Field caps 
White armbands, both arms 
Armament (same for every rifleman): 
M1 rifle and bayonet 
Cartridge belt with 48 rounds AP ammunition 
Three grenades 
(Other items to be supplied at battalion CP 
TBA equipment as issued: 
Gas mask for everyone 
Watches 
Lensatic and watch compasses 
Flashlights 
Pyrotechnics for emergency use 
Very pistol and cartridges (for platoon guide. 


| for all NCOs 


Chase had never been on a tank hunt, but he knew 
and his men knew just why and where tanks were 
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The air observer's sketch. 


vulnerable. He had an idea of what his platoon could 
do to a few tanks with improvised means of destruction 

if they ever got close enough. And his men had the 
confidence that comes from the knowledge that a tank 
is as helpless at night as Polyphemus, the Blinded giant, 
because the visibility of its crew is nearly zero if the tank 
has to stay buttoned up. And if it’s not buttoned up, 
then it’s easy enough to toss a grenade or a Molotov 
cocktail into it or send a stream of bullets into an open 
port. 

All that worried Chase as he hurried toward the 
battalion CP was finding the tanks. 

He reached the battalion CP at 6:35 p.m., and was 
greeted by Colonel Smith who said, “I got you four riot 
shotguns with bayonets from the MP’s down the road. 
Everything on this memo will be ready for you at seven 
o'clock. I'll run over it: 


“Trucks, with chauffeurs: 
1 2%-ton 
2 1%-ton 
2 %-ton 
l'ank-destroying equipment: 
10 Molotov cocktails Cgasoline-tar bottles with 
igniters ) 
10 demolition grenades 
10 CN-DM grenades 


5 cans of gasoline, 5-gallon size 


‘I'm attaching four scouts from the battalion intelli- 
gence section to your platoon. They each have a lensatic 
compass. Here’s the air observer's sketch and my photo- 
map. 

“Take prisoners if you can, but your real mission is 


to destroy the tanks. Report when you get back. And 
good luck.” 
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Looking over the map, Lieutenant Chase picked out 
Spot Pond at once, and quickly sketched in the roadnet 
near it. He decided the hunting could logically start 
at the junction between the Fairplay road and the 
Spot Pond cutoff. 

In terms of baseball, he realized that if he called the 
road junction home plate and stood there looking north 
across the suspected area, Spot Pond, would be third 
base, the cutoff road would be the third-base foul line, 
the Fairplay road would be the first-base foul line, and 
second base would be in the distance on the heavily 
wooded ravine of Spot Pond’s main feeder stream. The 
draw where the tanks had gone into hiding dipped 
across the diamond, so to speak, from just to the right 
of the pitcher’s box to third base. 

Chase reasoned that the tank crews would not move 
their vehicles any considerable distance during dark 
ness. He thought he would probably find them bedded 
down somewhere between the pitcher's box and third 
base. However, the whole “diamond,” except along 
the foul lines, was pretty well sprinkled with trees and 
heavy underbrush that would complicate the search. 

From the map he determined that the tanks disap 
peared about 1,125 yards from the road junction and 
on a magnetic azimuth of twenty degrees from it. As a 
basis for reconnoitering, he drew straight lines on his 
sketch to successive objectives and listed the corre 
sponding azimuths and distances as follows: 


Magnetic Azimuth Distance 


No. Degrees Yards 
l 9 1,450 
2 148 1,000 
3 304 1,700 
4 180 1,150 
5 32 1,180 
6 230 1,300 


At 7:00 o'clock he huddled with his platoon sergeant, 
the platoon guide, and the four squad leaders, showed 
them the map, and explained his plans for searching the 
suspected area. 

“Drew,” he said to his platoon guide, “make three 
copies of this sketch, one for Sergeant Fulton, one for 
Sergeant Jones [leader of the Ist Squad] and one for 
yourself. 

- “The rest of you come outside and help organize.’ 
Outside the men, primed for the hunt, listened care 
fully: 

“We're leaving in a couple of minutes to get five 
enemy tanks that are separated from their main forces 
Trucks will take us about four miles to the east, and 
from there we'll work on foot. 

“The reconnoitering party—that's the Ist Squad and 
the scouts from the battalion intelligence section—will 
form four four-man diamond-shaped patrols. I’m going 
to send forward connecting files. Sergeant Jones com 
mands the reconnoitering party and leads the right 
center patrol. 
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“Sergeant Bates, you'll take charge of the tank-de- 
stroying party—that’s the 2d Squad reinforced by the 
automatic-rifle squad—and I'll march near the head and 
Sergeant Fulton will march at the rear. The automatic- 
rifle squad will carry the bulk of the tank-destroying 
gear, and also the riot shotguns. 

“The 3d Squad will support the action as conditions 
permit. Some of its members will carry reserve tank- 
destroying supplies. Sergeant Drew, you move with 
the support. 

“Now for general instructions. Distances and inter 
vals will depend upon how well we can see. No smok- 
ing. Don’t use flashlights. Make as little noise as pos 
sible. Proceed with caution until we really start to give 
the tanks the works. Against men, use your bayonets. 
Keep your rifles loaded and locked, but don’t fire them 
and don’t start heaving grenades until I order it. The 
five cans of gas are going to be laid against the tanks 
and then fired by Molotov cocktail. Here’s a hasty dia- 
gram that shows how the patrol forms. Everybody come 
by here—by squads—and see just where each man 
will be. 

“Each four-man patrol will cover about thirty yards 
from front to rear and thirty yards from right to left. 
Thirty yards between patrols. 

“Fulton, form your platoon and march the men into 
the lighted blackout tent. Pass by those squad piles for 
extra gear. Drew, hand out the property. Re-form out 
here as soon as you have your extra equipment.” 


April 

As the men moved into the tent, Lieuten Chase 
ran his eye over them for physical condition thing 
and armament. After looking over Sergeant Jones and 


the first two privates of his squad, he assigned them to 
the leading quarter-ton truck. The other men of the 


leading squad and the four intelligence scouts he 4s 


signed to the 1%-ton truck; Sergeant Fulton and the 
reinforced 2d Squad went on the 2¥%-ton truc! Ser 
geant Bates and the 3d Squad were assigned to the 
second 1%-ton truck and the other quarter-ton truck 
Chase then climbed in beside the chauffeur of th, 
leading 1%-ton truck and gave the word to sta 

[he blacked-out vehicles moved off slowly on their 


mission. 

\s Sergeant Jones neared RJ 361 he pulled off th 
road to the east into the small clump of trees. Quieth 
the other trucks followed and all men dismounted 
There was no noise and no confusion. All squad lead 
ers joined the platoon leader at the road junction 

“Jones, form your four-man patrols right over there 
said Lieutenant Chase quietly, pointing to the north 
side of the road. “Report to me here when all 
your men are in position. Bates and Towers, form your 
outfits according to the diagram.” 

Once the platoon was in the patrol formation it 
started off smoothly enough, covering a front of 20% 
yards. The reconnoitering party led the way toward 
the first objective, a bald hill on the far side of the drav 
where their quarry had vanished. A luminous compass 
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The Tank Hunt at Spot Pond. 
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ec only sure guide, for the night sky was overcast 
except for a few stars on the eastern horizon, soon 
n by the taller pines. 
ross on the hill, the platoon halted silently while 
iuad leaders shifted their men so as to be in the 
ed formation for continuing the search. Before 
ng out on the second leg of exploration—azimuth 
ur-eight degrees to Fairplay road —Chase as 
sembled the four patrols and announced in a low voice, 
| down almost to a whisper: 
It's darker among the trees than I thought it was 
» to be. Our best chance of finding the tanks is by 
ing into some of the crews. They probably have 
suards around the location of the tanks, so keep 
your eyes and ears open and sooner or later you ‘ll run 
something.” 
[he third leg led from the Fairplay road back across 
the draw, but at a point lower down toward Spot Pond. 
[his time the azimuth was given as three-zero-four; 


















distance, 1,700 yards; objective, edge of dense woods. 
[he reconnoitering patrols traveled about 600 vards 
tow rds the northw est. 






As the men were easing Out of 
the heavy brush along the bottom of the draw, blue- 

llow flashes from a machine-gun temporarily light 
al the murk on the left. Bullets whined and rico 
cheted through the trees toward the head of the draw. 
lhe blasts came too close to the ground for them to have 
been fired from a vehicle weapon, and the left por 
point man estimated correctly that they had alerted ; 
machine gun dismounted for outguard use. 

here were no casualties but the flashes had definitely 
located one of the enemy outguards. When the echoes 
died down the two left patrols edged forward, the other 
patrols closing in slightly. After some ten minutes of 
feeling their way, Indian fashion, a patrol slipped in on 
the machine-g gun location, bayoneted the gunner and 
knocked out his assistant—just as he had started to yell, 
a determined hand clamped over his mouth roughly and 
he was soon out of the picture. 

Th enemy was now alert. The platoon froze in its 
tracks. Two or three minutes of dead silence followed 
and then a voice—evidently that of a noncom—called 

in the enemy language ) from a hundred yards to the 
north: “What's up, Number Three?” 

No answer. 

“Sound off, Number Three!” It was apparent that 
the enemy had more than one outguard in the under- 
brush. The voice had come from near the right-center 
patrol. One of the enemy was heard as he moved for- 
ward to investigate. As he reached the right patrol one 
of its men tackled him low from behind. Another sat 
on him, while a third got him by the throat and put on 
pressure. 

A minute later the lead man from the extreme right 
patrol walked squarely into two of the enemy. He went 
down—shot pointblank by an automatic pistol. The 
enemy seized another of our men at the same time, but 
the noise and scuffle brought up still others who bay- 
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oneted one of the enemy soldiers and c: iptured the 
other. 

The whispered command HA-A-ALT passed along 
the patrols. Guided by the connecting files to Lieuten 
ant Chase who was moving towards him, Sergeant 
Jones reported what had happened and concluded 
“We're in a position now, Lieutenant, where one man 
can do more than a dozen in scouting out the tanks.” 

“Right, Sergeant. I'll hold everything as is. You go 
forward alone. Caution the men to watch out for your 
return. If you're not back in twenty minutes, we will 
continue.” 

The platoon leader informed everybody about devel 
opments and assembled his subordinate leaders to re 
ceive the decisions he expected to base upon Sergeant 
Jones's reconnaissance. 

The minutes dragged by, but within the twenty 
minutes Sergeant Jones returned. 
carefully. 


| he le: ide rs liste ned 
“Lieutenant,” he said, talking quietly, “the 
whole outfit is ne sting in and around a thicket of second 
growth pine trees right over there | pointing just 150 
yards ahead and 1 little to the left of the azimuth we are 
on. From the sound of talking, I figure they've collected 
most of their men on the ground just within the west 
side of the thicket, where two of the tanks are backed 
into the brush. 

“The thicket is about twenty-five yards wide by fifty 
long, running east and west just below the rim of the 
draw. Beside the two tanks at the far end, a tank is 
stationed on each of the other three sides. The one on 
the north is the only one well out from the thicket, and 
it is between twin trees just above the edge of the draw. 
All the tanks have fields of fire. But, except on the 
north, the fields are not clear of trees for more than 
forty yards.” 

“Fine,” commended Lieutenant Chase. “You've done 
a good job. We can cash in on it.” 

To his leaders he said, “You all heard what Jones 
said. I’m dividing the tank-destroying party into four 
teams—West, South, North, and East—all to hit at the 
same time. West will account for two tanks; each of the 
others, for one. West and South will operate around to 
the left of the thicket; North and East, to the right. 
Here’s the make-up and armament: 


“West: Sergeant Towers (1 Molotov 
| private, rifleman 
| private CTINT blocks ) 
2 privates from BAR squ: ad (gasoline 
2 privates (CN-DM gren: in 
| private (1 Molotov ) 


“South: Corporal, 2d Squad (1 Molotov 
| private, rifleman 
| private (1 CN-DM grenade ) 
1 private from BAR squad (gasoline 


“North: Sergeant Lippmann, from BAR squad C] 
Molotov) 
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| private, rifleman 
1 private (CN-DM grenade) 
1 private from BAR squad (gasoline) 


Corporal, from BAR squad (1 Molotov) 

| private, rifleman 

| private from BAR squad (CN-DM 
grenade ) 

| private from BAR squad (gasoline) 


“The signal to hit ’em will be West's attack. But if 
the enemy goes into action earlier, then it’s every team 
for itself. 

“Towers, guide the West team, keeping your bayonet 
men handy to work on that dismounted group you 
heard in the far end of the thicket. 

“After the attack, reassemble right here.” 

The men quietly divided into the respective teams, 
and the attackers moved stealthily toward their separate 
goals. 

A series of explosions heralded the opening of the 
attack as West's first volley of grenades burst among the 
enemy outside their tanks. The other groups closed in. 
A flash of gasoline seemed slow in setting the louvres 


of South’s tank afire, but the trees and brush began t 
burn briskly. North’s tank opened a violent bu: ja 
machine-gun fire which stopped as grenades , xploded 
against the track and sprockets on the windward side 
its rubber treads began to blaze when five : 
gasoline were set off by a Molotov. 

The only tanker who succeeded in starting his moto, 
was one of West's quarries. Partly lit up by the flames 
from the hillside, the tank lumbered out of the dray 
slicing into an oak tree which spun the tank around 
and forced the driver to fling open his front port t 
better his vision. An energetic private, catching up 
with the tank, tossed a grenade into the interior, 

The whole thicket was now aflame and by the ligh; 
the prisoners, wounded, and‘ our few casualties wen 
evacuated to the waiting trucks, which made double 
trips to get everybody back to battalion headquarters 

An hour before the first truck came in, the battalion 
was notified by the divisional warning service that there 
was a fire over in the Spot Pond area. Major S-3 went 
out into the cheerless night, took one look in the direc 
tion of Spot Pond, and said, “That's Chase, all right 
all right!” 
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Reasonable Americans Will Reflect . . . 


Until battle brings out the excessively rare combina- 
tion of qualities necessary for successful high command, 
we can give this assurance to the nation: The men now 
in power are, with few exceptions, those who, by every 
peacetime test that could be applied to them, had the 
highest promise of good performance. The critic who 
wants perfection should pray for the dispatch to earth 
of the archangel Michael and for the reincarnation in 
one man of all the finest military qualities of Lee and 
Jackson and Grant and Sherman. Reasonable Ameri- 
cans will reflect that the choice of command is a grim 
business of finding men who are as excessively rare as 
genius in any other sphere. For today, unhesitatingly, 
right-minded patriots safely may trust Marshall and 
MacArthur and King and Stark.—Dr. Douctas S. 
Freeman, Editor, The Richmond News Leader. 
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[hough I go with Colonel Kernan the full distance 
he spans in his insistence that we must attack to win, 
and though I feel that there is many a forceful passage 
in his book which ranks with the finest of American 
military writings, it is also my opinion that there is a 
degree of confusion and sometimes a lack of accuracy 
in his arguments. His main thought we can best un- 
derstand from the following paragraph with which he 
concludes the preface to Defense Will Not Win the 
War: 

“Because America is the sole power left on earth with 
sufficient strength to undertake an offensive, we can 
not afford to let those lessons go unheeded. If we are 
not to pay an outrageous price for the knowledge that 
against the offensive warfare of today defense is not 
enough, the nations [sic] as well as the army must 
understand the meaning of the tragic events of the last 
two years. We must learn not to confide too hopefully 
in any line that may not be passed or any ocean that 
may not be crossed by the enemy. We must learn and 
commit to memory the truth that no single ‘weapon or 
group of weapons, no single foolproof principle of tac- 
tics or strategy, no fleet, is enough to defeat Hitler as 
long as we continue to think defensively. It is out of 
this sure and certain knowledge that the victorious 
\merican offensive will spring. For once the shackles 
of the defense myth are thrown off, strategy becomes 
free to import the element of surprise into operations, 
to do what the enemy least expects; tactics will attack 





















*Defense Will Not Win the War. 
ernan, Field Artillery. Boston: 
3 Pages; $1.50. 


By Lieutenant Colonel W. F 
Little, Brown & Company, 1942 
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Defense Will Not Win the War 


(Reviewed by G.V.) 


its objectives, not with any stereotyped methods, but 
with an infinitude of combinations put into play by 
American resourcefulness as the situation demands. To 
do this is to think offensively. But to think offensively, 
with the resources at our disposal, is to win the war.” 

Colonel Kernan begins his book with a chapter en 
titled “The Defense Myth,” in which he compares the 
German total offensive with the French belief that the 
war could be won without fighting. Here 
ment is unquestionably brilliant. Indeed, no other 
writer has better summarized the reaction to thought 
of war within the democracies before this present 
war began. Nobody stopped to think that war, 
even sive war in the grand old manner, might 
have a proper and rational object, namely: the preven 
tion of aggression; nobody called attention to the fact 
that war is an art which admits of the use of the in 
telligence, but differs from the other arts in that it 
cannot properly be exercised without risk. All of this 
muddle-headedness resulted in the ‘defense myth’ 
which, with its corollaries, the absolute supremacy of 
sea power and the staff complex, furnished the ground 
work for Hitler's sweeping military successes.’ 


his com 


What Colonel Kernan means by “the staff complex’ 
he explains in his second chapter, which he devotes en 
tirely to this subject. And it is here that I begin to find 
it difficult to follow his reasoning clearly. He begins by 
quoting from DeGaulle the famous passage which says 
that since the German is unequalled in carrying out 
prepared plans, but “loses his grip as soon as he is at 
tacked in a way he does not expect, ” the only sensible 
thing for France to have done if the Germans attacked 
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was to attack the Germans. The author then follows 
with the statement that “for twenty years the general 
staffs of the democracies have held up to ridicule the 
strident ‘Attaquez’ of Foch. For twenty years it had 
been taught in England and France that the defensive 
possesses a natural superiority over the offensive, that 
there is something inherently wrong about an all-out 
attack launched in the expectation of decisive victory 
because it runs the risk of decisive defeat. . bs 

This may have been true in France and it may have 
been true in England, but it does not seem to me to be 
true of the doctrines of war taught in the United States 
since the First World War. Here the emphasis has 
been on the offensive, however theoretical the paper 
wars in which this emphasis was to be found. It is 
‘perfectly true that there was a general tendency to say 
that the offensive needed a two-to-one superiority over 
the enemy. But the enemy visualized was an enemy in 
a strong defensive position fully equal in morale, 
equipment, and supply to the attacker. The teachings, 
for example of the Command & General Staff School 
and The Infantry School, very plainly brought out that 
if the enemy were low in morale or otherwise weak 
ened, the thing to do was to have at him with equal 
numbers of your own or perhaps even with a smaller 
strength. It may have been a weakness in the instruc 
tion that the instructional problems seldom set up a 
situation in which the enemy was not the equal of 
our own forces in equipment, morale, and supply. 

But the point is that it was the offensive which re 
ceived the constant emphasis, whereas the defensive 
was always looked upon as a temporary measure which 
circumstances forced upon a commander. These cir- 
cumstances might, and most probably would, be found 
in our own situation at the beginning of any war that 
we might fight. Indeed, the beginning of a war, the 
chances were a hundred to one, would find us without 
anything to attack with. Therefore we would be com 
pelled to defend at the beginning—just as we have been. 
But to the best of my belief there has never been any 
official military doctrine in the United States since the 
World War that did not look upon the attack as an 
utterly necessary mode of operation in the winning of 
a battle, a campaign, or a war. 

In the Field Service Regulations for 1923 we find 
the following familiar words: “Decisive results are ob- 
tained only by the offensive. Only through offensive 
action can a commander exercise his initiative and 
impose his will on the enemy. A defensive attitude is 
never deliberately adopted except as a temporary ex- 
pedient or for the purpose of economizing forces on a 
front where a decision is not sought in order to con- 
centrate superior forces at the point of decisive action.” 
There is certainly no ridicule of the attack in those 
words, which I believe date well back of 1923. 

But perhaps it is the “all-out offensive” that Colonel 
Kernan is arguing for—the blind dash forward in the 
general direction of the enemy which tied the French 


Army into such knots in 1914? No, it is not for a 
little farther on he quotes Foch again as sayi; “The 
whole art of war does not consist in rushing 
enemy like a mad bull.” 

Colonel Kernan next takes a good whack exces 
sive concentration on purely staff functions. T}.; had 
been in France and England,” he continue: 
ency to submerge the commander in the work of his 
staff. So far had this been carried in the dec before 
the Sedan breakthrough that when the four G's had 
finished ‘processing’ an operation in all its y: 
detail no general born of woman, not even 
sessed the combined military abilities of Hannibal 
Julius Caesar, and Stonewall Jackson, could have put 
the resulting plan into execution without undue d¢ 
pendence on some subordinate.” 

The author immediately goes on to say that just the 
same any commander must depend heavily on his staf 
but must always “bear on his own shoulders the 
responsibility of making a decision,” and that the ar 
of generalship consists in making the initial decision of 
how and when to attack. It isn’t the plans of the staff 
he insists, that “furnish a solution to the problem pre 
sented by an aggressive and highly mobile enemy 
What is needed is a decision that env isages the essential 
elements of the situation,” something that cor responds 
to the realities. 

The author then gives us the | Napoleonic quotation 
“I never had a plan of operations,” and says that “the 
whole secret of the art of the commander which is th. 
whole secret of the art of war” lies in the precept—a 
precept that can never be carried out by a staff officer 
—that “victory is still the fruit of a maneuver carried 
out during the course of a battle—a maneuver that 
cannot possibly be envisaged until the enemy is en 
countered and hence cannot possibly be the result of « 
plan prepared in advance.’ 

In the first place let me say again that I am in agree 
ment with most of these statements I have so far con 
sidered taken separately. But I do not feel that the 
order in which they are presented and that of the 
further argument which follows gives us a clear 
criticism of “the staff complex.” I say that the points 
Colonel Kernan drives home go to show that the terrible 
danger lies not in thorough, flexible plans laid by statts 
—how in God’s world was the German Army able « 
function so swiftly in its campaign if it were not — 
hundred per cent staff work?—but in the habit o 
neglecting the cultivation of the imagination on the 
parts of the staffs of the democracies. And as for the 

Napoleonic idea of victory’s being the result of a ma 
neuver carried out during the course of battle, it appear 
to me that upon the dispositions in which an army at 
tacks rests the whole possibility of ever carrying out 
such a maneuver. And the manner in which an army 
goes into battle—the smoothness, the precision, the 
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*G-1, Personnel; G-2, Intelligence; G-3, War Plans and Training 
G-4, Supply. 
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with which it takes up the offensive—comes only 
from the sweat of staffs engaged in helping their com- 
ier carry out his general idea and initial decision. 
staff alone can insure the flexibility that will per 
sudden maneuver later on. 

lo not intend to be academic in this discussion. I 
<imply feel that Colonel Kernan’s chapter on the staff 
nlex may give the general reader a grave and un 

warranted distrust of staffs as such. 

Colonel Kernan in another chapter insists that Ad 
miral Mahan was wrong in his theory of the supreme 
influence of seapower upon history. Mahan simply 
meant, he says, British seapower when he used the 
general term, and he thinks that “historically our minds 
are still functioning in a frame of reference whose 
codrdinates are British imperialism and British sea- 

wwer. It is war made in the shadow of a fleet so pow 
erful that the generals are bound to come right side 
up every time no matter how many mistakes they make.” 
This is a brilliant exposition of the Mahan theory and 
| am in the heartiest accord with the author when he 
goes on to say: “The truth is that Mahan’s theory, like 
the theory of his air power successors, was an over- 
simplification. . 

Colonel Kernan’s chapter on geopolitics is also first 
rate. He feels that we have had it brought home to us 
by now that the Nazi system “means war to the death 
for America and that the only way to win a war is by 
shooting, that the relentless advance of Germany will 
continue until it is stopped by the interposition of an 
insurmountable obstacle. . . .” We have been inclined, 
however, and strongly so, to feel that the business is 
simply a matter of output, of production. The sacrifices 
we have been willing to make so far are simply not 
enough. 

In arriving at what is enough Colonel Kernan dis 
cusses at some length what he calls the search for a 
frontier on our part. Here he draws a parallel between 
the situation in Europe between the ninth and four- 
teenth centuries and our own today. The Moham- 
medans came driving into Europe fanatically inflamed 
with a conqueror’s lust but in the end Europe delivered 
a full-fledged attack that crumpled the invasion. Today 
the Nazis like the Mohammedans are driving through 
and out of Europe and it will take an attack—a great 
one—to crumple them up. All this, of course, has been 
leading up to the author’s belief that our own attack 
must be delivered with every ounce of power we have. 

Colonel Kernan again reverts to a discussion of the 
staff mentality in a chapter in which he analyzes in 
more detail the German operations mainly in Poland 
and France, again sailing into the “defense-minded staff 
intellects.” More than ever here am I unable to follow 
his assumptions. He emphasizes, for example, the en- 
deavor to use the French 75’s as antitank guns, insist- 
ing that the great error was in not counterattacking 
instead of attempting to defend in depth. I think he is 
quite right about this last. But I do not think that this 
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opinion necessarily invalidates the conception of a de 
fense in depth or the conceptions of stabilization or 
antitank defense, though Colonel Kernan feels it does. 
If we can go in for that much hindsight, a counter 
attack delivered by the French and British must have 
resulted in the end, in view of the overwhelming dif 
ferences between the two armies in morale, equipment, 
and supplies, in a stalemate at best. I’m inclined to 
think, however, that a counter-counterattack by the 
Nazis might have resulted in an equally great catas 
trophe to that actually marked down by history. And 
what, I would like to add, would the French and Brit 
ish have used with which to attack the German armored 
forces? The French 75? We have seen a magnificent 
defense in depth in Russia followed by a considerable 
counteroffensive success. In the course of what amount 
ed as a whole to a great defense in depth there were a 
number ot counterattacks, some of them big ones. 
But viewing the whole thing as a single vast campaign 
the biggest the world has known—we must look upon 
it as a defense in depth which appears to have worked. 
Does Colonel Kernan feel that there was a “sta:f com 
plex” within the Russian Army akin to the complexes 
that entangled the staffs of the democracies and slowed 
them down? I should imagine that there must have 
been the most extensive staff work on both sides in the 
Russian campaign. And, as always, that of one army 
was better than that of another. And does it not seem 
possible that success may have developed a certain 
amount of rigidity in the Nazi staff thinking? Or per 
haps it was simply that Hitler gummed the works. | 
note that Colonel Kernan barely touches upon the 
fighting in Russia which, to my simple soldier's men 
tality, appears to hold the biggest military lesson of all 
in this war for the reason that two armies have been 
fighting there both of which have had high morale, 
adequate equipment, and huge numbers of fighting men. 
And that’s what it’s going to be when we deliver our 
own offensive. We are hardly likely to encounter in 
this war any army as bankrupt in morale, equipment, 
and thinking as those the Nazis first encountered 
In the last part of Defense Will Not Win the War 
Colonel Kernan says we must attack to the East rather 
than the West, and supports his proposal with keen 
reasoning. I won't attempt to comment at length on his 
plan for the simple reason that I have no access to the 
basic information on the present state of the war which 
would be necessary if such comment were to be in 
telligible. He neglects the tremendous logistic prob 
lems of the attack on Italy he proposes almost complete 
ly, as many reviewers have already noted. His final 
chapter, On the Dangers of Warfare by Committee, is a 
warning I hope a great number of Americans will read 
On the whole Defense Will Not Win the War drives 
home a sound and vital thought. I hope that his readers 
will not seize upon his strategic proposals too a\ idly but 
will instead gain from Colonel Kernan the true spirit of 
the offensive that inspired his book. 
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The Axis Grand Strategy’ 


(Reviewed by G.V.) 


Axis Grand Strategy opens the German military 
mind to the American reader. It goes to primary sources 
—articles by German military writers in German mili- 
tary magazines (there are a few from Japanese and other 
Axis writers) in which their authors discuss nearly every 
side of modern war. Most of these studies and discus- 
sions appeared in the years 1936 to 1939, and some of 
them present in startling detail the actual methods 
applied from the war's beginning. 

But Axis Grand Strategy is no mere collection of 
articles. They have been most efficiently handled by 
the editor and his assistants through accurate translation 
and careful condensation. They have been arranged in 
a sound sequence and tied together by unbiased editorial 
comment that is clear and all to the point. And where 
it is needed, such comment extends into the articles 
themselves. Certainly from the viewpoint of the pres- 
entation of the original Axis articles, Mr. Farago and 
those who coéperated with him should be compli 
mented highly. 

As to their choice of materials—what they have put 
into the book and what they have left out—I shall not 
try to pass judgment, for only a thorough student of 
war could do that, one fully acquainted with the whole 
field of Axis military writing. But I can say this with 
some emphasis: ‘There are writings here—a ‘number of 
them—that when they appeared should have received 
immediate attention, study, and discussion on a broad 
scale in our own Army. There are w ritings here that if 

taken seriously by the ‘generals of the armies of Democ- 
racy at the time they were printed might have altered 
in short order our own conceptions of future warfare 
and our own plans for such warfare. 

For the habit of military men of putting their ideas 
into serious articles for their journals in time of peace is 
an old one. It is a chief means of spreading those ideas 
into the minds of military men in the country where 
the ideas developed. You cannot, even in a totalitarian 
nation, gain a broad discussion and a full development 
of ideas without presenting them widely through the 
pages of military and other journals. Such matters are 
too big, too general, to keep secret, especially while a 
country is at peace. They will leak out anyway so long 
as there is the least international discourse. And even 
if international discourse is at a minimum the broader 
thought on tactics and strategy has to be considered, 
not by a handful of staff experts, but by thousands and 
tens of thousands of military leaders—better yet by 
whole armies—if its development is to be a full one. 
And when it is hashed over by so many, it becomes an 


* Axis Grand Strategy. By Ladislas Farago. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1942. 614 Pages; Index; $3.75. 


impossibility to keep it confined within an 


; " aa ly OF a 
nation. Eventually much military thought d veloped 
thus through general discussion must be put into man 
uals of instruction to be issued by tens and hundreds 


of thousands—books that are meant to be fr: 


Wipes 
and which therefore cannot be kept locked up aa 
under strong guard. So why not write about such 
things openly and permit the freest discussion That, 
at least, has been done in most armies of the world, and 
especially in the Nazi army. And therefore the use of 


the phrase Blueprints of the Tatal War as th« subtitle of 
Axis Grand Strategy is applicable tomuch of its contents 

Yes, what has been included in this book most cer 
tainly embraces much important Axis background ma 
terial. There has doubtless been other important ma 
terial left out. But then a book of this kind can only x 
of a certain length when it is issued comme rcially for 
general sale especially in the United States where read 
ers in general, and even very few serious readers, hay. 
any habitual interest in military works of the kind. 

Actually, what the Committee for National Morale 
has done in preparing Axis Grand Strategy is to com- 
plete a military service that should have been done much 
earlier by some military agency—perhaps the War Col 
lege or the Command & General Staff School. It is no 
fault of the personnel of these institutions in 1939 that 
they did not turn to and get out a complete study of 
German military literature. There was simply no set- 
up through which such a major work could have been 
planned and completed. There were too many other 
immediate tasks in hand. But the main point is that the 
preparation of this type of book by all means falls prop 
erly in the military sphere, and those who have finally 
prepared it, have actually pinch-hitted for some part of 
our Army that should have done the work of making 
such important materials generally available to military 
readers. 

Axis Grand Strategy appears generally free of minor 
errors—one or two misspellings of proper names wer 
all I detected, though a reviewer fully fitted to review 
the book might doubtless have picked up a few more 
The reference material in the back of the book is well ar- 
ranged and the publishers, apparently feeling that 
Axis Grand Strategy would be a book subjected to 
close study, have had it bound in such a manner that it 
readily stays open in the hand. 

On the whole, there seems no question of the military 
and historical value of Axis Grand Strategy. It will help 
us measurably to know better the minds of our foes 
And it will: be of continuing use as basic w tk for 
military students long after it has ceased to be of inter- 
est to serious readers in general, as it should be now. 
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26th Infantry 
01st Infantry (West Virginia ) 

ek 
130th Infantry (Illinois) 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
35th Infantry 
Lith Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 

x“x«wnx* 

16lst Infantry (Washington ) 
131st Infantry (Illinois ) 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
124th Infantry (Florida) 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry (Sth Massachusetts ) 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry (Illinois ) 
14th Infantry 
kkk 
Minnesota CCC District 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry (69th New York) 
129th Infantry (Illinois) 
2th Infantry 
145th Infantry (Ohio) 
150th Infantry (West Virginia ) 
316th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
124th Field Artillery (Illinois ) 
x** 
38th Infantry 
11st Inf. (6th Massachusetts ) 
28th Infantry 
135th Infantry (Minnesota ) 
31st Infantry 
ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry (lowa) 
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57th Infantry (PS) 

140th Infantry (Missouri) 
General Service School, Philippine 


Army 
163d Infantry (Montana) 
138th Infantry (Missouri ) 
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149th Infantry (Kentucky ) 
155th Infantry (Mississippi) 
50lst Parachute Battalion 


179th Infantry (Oklahoma ) 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
367th Infantry 
112th Infantry (Pennsylvania ) 
79th Infantry Training Battalion 
6th Infantry (Armored ) 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry (Louisiana ) 
80th Infantry Training Battalion 
58th Infantry Training Battalion 
134th Infantry (Nebraska ) 
ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
503d Parachute Battalion 
39th Infantry 
8th Infantry 
Id Bn., 37th Infantry 
71st Infantry (New York) 
756th Tank Battalion (Light) 
502d Parachute Battalion 
35th Infantry Training Battalion 
366th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
88th Infantry Airborne Battalion 
504th Parachute Battalion 
16th Infantry Training Regiment 
(76th, 77th, 78th and 79th Infan 
try Training Battalions) 
137th Infantry 
16th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Battalion 
23d Infantry 
2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
Infantry Replacement Training 
Center, Camp Roberts, Calitornia 
20th Training Battalion BIRTC 
58th Infantry Training Battalion 
28th Infantry Training Battalion 
2d Battalion, Texas Defense Guard 





20th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 


58th Training Bn., Branch Immatet 
6th Infantry Training Regiment 
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The Infantry Journal is not the mouthpiece of the War 
Department. The fact that an article appears in its columns 
does not indicate the approval of the views expressed in it 
by any group or any individual other than the author. It is 
our policy to print articles on subjects of interest to Infantry 
officers in order to stimulate thought and promote discus- 
sion; this regardless of the fact that some or all of the 
opinions advanced may be at variance with those held by 
the President of the Infantry Association, the members of 
the Executive Council, and the Editors. 











United States Infantry Association 


MAJOR GENERAL COURTNEY H. HODGES, PresIDENT 
COLONEL FRANCIS C. ENDICOTT, Vice PRESIDENT 
LT. COL. JOSEPH I. GREENE, SECRETARY-TREASURER 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


MAJor GENERAL WADE H. HAISLIP 

BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN H. HILLDRING 
BRIGADIER GENERAL STEPHEN J. CHAMBERLIN 
COLONEL LEMUEL BOLLES, Infantry 

CoLoneL Harry ©, Rvugt, Infantry 

CoLonseL Groroe L. EBERLE, Infantry 

CoLoNEL JouN E. DAHLQUIST, Infantry 
LIBUTENAXT COLONEL Fray B. SMiru, Infantry 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL Jon STARNES, Infantry, NGUS 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JAMES R. MANEES, Infantry 
CAPTAIN JAMES M. CHURCHILL, Jr., Infantry 
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Soldier 


Witimacp C. Branent, first lieutenant, 45th Infan 
try, Philippine Scouts, United States Army. For con 
spicuous gallantry and intrepidity above and beyond the 
call of duty in action with the enemy on February 3, 
1942, near Bagac, Province of Bataan, Philippine 
Islands. When the Rifle Platoon of another company 
was ordered to wipe out two strong enemy machine-gun 
nests, Lieutenant Bianchi voluntarily and of his own 
initiative, advanced with the platoon leading part of the 
men. When wounded early in the action by two bul- 
lets through the left hand, he did not stop for first aid 
but discarded his rifle and began firing a pistol. He 
located a machine-gun nest and personally silenced it 
with grenades. When wounded the second time by two 
machine-gun bullets through the chest muscles, Lieu- 
tenant Bianchi climbed to the top of an American tank, 
manned its antiaircraft machine gun and fired into 


strongly-held enemy position until knocked | 


pletely 
off the tank by a third severe wound. 
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Realization Grows 


Words on the War flood out to us daily. Strong work 


and words that make up vital messages for us as we ly 


gin the long job of winning. Words that help ever 
citizen of the country to understand what n Amy 
man of experience could have told him five, ten, even 
twenty years ago—that there must inevitably be a 
fensive beginning when a nation enters battle and js 
not fully prepared. 

Men who have studied war while their nation studied 
peace and dreamed of a warless world listen to the flood 
of words on the war and find them good. For the Nation 
must be told and told again and again how huge the 
task ahead of us is and how much every man and 
woman, in uniform and out, must do and give. 

Some men who observe and write protest that realiza 
tion has not come, that not even yet has the Nation seen 
more than a turn or two of the road ahead—that it has 
not yet understood how steep the grades ahead will kk 
and how much of power and human effort it will take 
to climb them. They say that only bombs and defeats 
will bring these things into vivid realization. 

No. A full conception of the great job is rapidly 
filling the minds of Americans. The full meaning of 
Singapore and Java in terms of future battles may not 
yet be clear. But for the first time there has been a sharp 


general awareness that these spots on the other tace of 
And the 


constant flow of words—words that show the world to 


the earth have vital meaning for Americans. 


all who read and hear—has done this, and soon will 
make this Nation, already one in its hopes, one in its 
understanding of what it will mean to place the ful 
fillment of those hopes in history. 


cL @ 
930 Years 

[In Japan] conscription itself is at least a 
thousand years old.”—Lieutenant John Scofield in the 
February INFANTRY JouRNAL. 

“The cornerstone [of the Japanese Army] was 
conscription, which was -established forthwith in 
1872)”—Lieutenant Colonel Paul W. Thompson on 
page 25 of this issue. 

Firmly, if impolitely, grasping the initiative from an) 
discerning reader of long memory, we hasten to explain 
that 930-odd years are as nothing to the historian del 
ing into Japanese military history. 

First, let it be said that the conflict is somewhat dis 
solved inasmuch as Colonel Thompson makes it clear 
that he is writing about the modern Japanese Amy 
which had its beginnings shortly after 1870. Still th 
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Still the 





ements were sufhiciently confusing to send us on 
pe -rsonal research via the Britannica—it was the 








closest thing of that nature at hand. (We read some- 
wl a few days ago that the Britannica is not in 
fa] but such a heresy isn’t for us—especially since 
it put the stamp of approval on the statements of both 
the Lieutenant and the Colonel.) 





\car the close of the seventh century conscription of 
fourth to a third of the able- bodied manpower of 
was in effect and was successful (on the word of 
the Britannica) partly because the conscript'’s taxes were 








remitted during his period of service. Conscription in 
Japan died out along about the twelfth century as the 
Samurai (the hereditary warriors) gained the top spot 
directly under the Rising Sun through, as the Britannica 
“ambitious usurpations.” 

New and ambitious men appeared in the 1860's to 
usurp the previously ambitious usurpers and Japan 
plunged into modern militarism which brought con- 
scription in 1873 ( ‘Colonel Thompson says 1872), and 
Pearl Harbor in 1941, along with several other inci 
dents worthy of note between the two dates. 







puts it, 













The Army Knows 

The announcement that field workers of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross have arrived with American troops at 
Ireland, Australia and the Dutch Indies occasioned 
no surprised comment from Army personnel who know 
from intimate experience that w here the Army is, there 
the Red Cross will be also. 

Such is the tradition of the Red Cross. A tradition 
of service, by the way, that customarily surpasses its 
acknow ledged official functions as provided by Con- 
gress and set forth in Army and Navy regulations. And 
as the ideals of this humanitarian organization have 
been implemented in a practical way in the past, so 
does the Army know that they will continue to func 
tion in the future, no matter where units of our armed 
forces may eventually be stationed. 

The INFANTRY Journat i is confident that every mem 
ber of the Army will voluntarily give what support he 


is able to the Red Cross, which stands ready to do so 
much for him. 
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A.G. School Bulletin 






Just as we were going to press last month we received 

the beg issue of a new Army magazine, Adjutant Gen- 

s School Bulletin, published by the school at Fort 

W ae Maryland. Almost ev erything i in this first 

issue is certainly of help to headquarters personnel and 

especially such material as the “Digest of Recent War 
Department Directives.” 


















EDITORIALS 79 


We were glad to see that the Bulletin printed ver 


little straight “news” matter involving persons and 
places, devoting its space instead to professional infor 
mation of the type badly needed by many an adjutant 
and sergeant major. Volume I, No. 1, of the 

is neatly mimeographed and stapled in a blue 


cover. 


Bulletin 

pape I 
it states in the lead article, is to 
extend the services of the Adjutant General's School to 
administrative personnel everywhere. 


Its mission, 


\ The idea is a fine 
one and we wish the Bulletin success. Distribution of 
the Bulletin is limited at present to administrative peo 
ple of the higher echelons “but will be extended when 
a greater demand develops.” 


7 7 7 
The Roll Lengthens 


Not so many months ago we were worrying about 
the time when the Honor Roll +7 spill over on 
another page. Well, take a look at it 
hardly room for another unit. 


There is 
Wet may have to reduce 
the size of the type first, which we hate to do but should 
to conserve paper. 


now. 


However, we'll find a solution 
This month two units move up to the three-star group 
and five new units join the Roll. 
new stars are the 27th Infantry 168th Infantry 
And the welcome newcomers are the 28th Infantry 
Training Battalion; 2d Battalion, Texas Defense Guard; 
20th Training Battalion, 58th 
Training Battalion, 6th 


The units that gain 
and 


Branch Immaterial; 
Branch Immaterial; 
Infantry Training Regiment. 

We'll never gripe if the Honor Roll takes half the 
magazine. 


and the 
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16th Infantry Training Regiment 


The 16th Infantry Training Regiment was organized 
at Camp Roberts, California, on Nov ember |, 1941, as 
a result of the reorganization and re-grouping of train 
ing center units. 
76th, 78th, 
79th Training Battalions and at present is commanded 
by Colonel Richard F. Fairchild, who replaced the 
original Commanding Officer, Colonel Glen A 


on January 2, 


[he regiment is composed of the and 


Rx SS, 
of this year. 

Each battalion in this regiment was formed from a 
cadre emanating from a different source. The 76th was 
organized at Fort Lewis by a 15th Infantry cadre. The 
77th Battalion was created from a nucleus derived from 
the 20th Infantry of Fort Warren. From a framework 
personnel derived from Ford Ord’s 32d Infantry came 


the organizers of the 78th. And the 7th Infantry of 


Vancouver Barracks, Washington, furnished the cadre 
which ultimately became the 
Battalion. 


79th Infantry Training 






































We Wish We Could Afford It 


To the Editors of The InFantrry JourNaL 
Sirs: 

The Doughboys in the outlying stations these days need 
the dope carried each month in The Inrantry Journal 
even more than those at home, and they need it just as 
quick or quicker, because they are the ones who will see 
action first. It seems entirely conceivable to me that a 
piece of information carried in The Journat might turn 
out to be the difference between success and failure in 
an encounter which might occur at any time in any one 
of the outposts. 

At present, the boys at the bases are at a marked dis 
advantage in this respect, since they get their copies of the 
magazine by the disappointingly slow and uncertain boat- 
mail. Hence, an effort to get The Journat into the hands 
of its foreign-service subscribers in the quickest feasible 
way appears to be more than justified. 

The answer: airmail. Prohibitive expense? Let me tell 
you what one of your illustrious colleagues has done to lick 
that problem. Time magazine, whose news value to its 
circulation is certainly no greater than The INFANTRY 
Journat’s to its, [Thanks a lot. Ep.] has been sending an 
“air-express edition” to Latin America for several months, 
making it available to the sun-kissed readers at the same 
time as it arrives by trainmail at U. S. newsstands, with 
marked success. This special edition is printed from the 
plates of the home edition, but on much lighter paper—as 
thin as it could be and still take ink on both sides. A few 
advertising pages are also deleted, with the net result that 
it takes about three of the thin edition to weigh as much 
as one of the home copies. 

The Inrantry Journat prints on paper even heavier 
than that used in Time's home edition. On the same 
weight of paper as Time's air-ex edition, a copy of The 
Journat would require little, if any, more airmail postage 
than it now requires for boatmail. Also, in Panama at 
least, first-class mail to Army personnel goes by air from 
the States at six cents for the first half-ounce, as compared 
with fifteen cents for civilian mail. Since all Journnat 
subscribers are in the service, The Journat is almost cer- 
tainly entitled to use the special rate if it wishes to airmail 


copies to the Caribbean area, and as printed n 
doubtless is entitled to further rate reductions. 

Time by air goes on Latin-American newsstands 
twenty-five cents U. S. per copy, without the benefit of the 
military-service concessions on carrying charges. By getting 
out a “Foreign Service Edition” on extra-thin paper (in 
cluding the cover), and taking advantage of the special 
airmail rates to military personnel, The Journat should be 
able to travel by air to the outposts at virtually the sam 
transportation costs as at present, and reach its subscriber 
each month two to four weeks earlier. 

And even if it is slightly more expensive, I for on 
would be glad to pay a little extra to get my copies a: 
quick as possible. 


latter 


' 
dl 


PANAMA PaRACHUTIS1 


There just isn’t a chance, much as we wish we cou 
afford to do it. Such a magazine as Time probably ; 1s 
far more subscribers in Latin America alone than The 


INFANTRY JouRNAL has altogether. It takes oh 
printing to do things like this. Panama Parachutis 
must also remember that The INFANTRY JouRNaI 

without the benefit of what normally gives a magazin 
the bulk of its income— paid advertising—and that Thy 
Journat loses heavily as it is issued. (Fortunately, w« 
are able to furnish a great many military books which 

makes up this loss.) 

But with the writer of this letter, we will hope that 
the day may come when enough of the public and the 
Army find The Inrantry Journat indispensable | 
permit the real refinements of distant circulation 

, 
Jungle Combat 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Sirs: 

Upon reading the latest Journat I found under the cap 
tion “Important Books and Manuals of the Month,’ FM 
31-20 (Jungle Combat) which in my estimation cannot be 
praised enough. With the company commander's permis 
sion I have read it to the company. It was well received 
Instead of only a vague idea as to just what the fighting i 
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jungles of the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, 
Pritish Malaya and Burma is, we were able to grasp more 
rly the actual conditions under which the Allied forces 
now operating. 
[here was more than one heated discussion on several 
ints but we all agreed that the War Department really 
something in FM 31-20. It is just the information that 
ny outfit really needs at a time like this when we may in 
the near future actually run up against the jungle. I per- 
sonally recommend that it be read not only with an eye to 
the future but also for a clearer insight as to what is now 
taking place in the combat zone of the Far East and Pacific. 
| don’t think that our job can more clearly be defined 
than it is in Gerald W. Johnson’s “From An Old Soldier 
the New,” also in the February number. 
Scr. Joun W. Hemsrorp. 
San Jose, Calif. 


We're obliged to Sergeant Hemsford for his letter. 
We already had our eye on FM 31-20 (Jungle Combat ) 
as possible material for use in The INFANTRY JoURNAL 
itself and it begins serially in this present issue. This 
use of an official book already in print is not merely a 
matter of filling space in The Journat but of making 
available to all Journa readers a book of high im- 
portance that originally had a somewhat limited circu- 
lation. 

Extra copies of Jungle Combat can, of course, be ob- 
tained by following paragraph 7b of FM 21-6, which 
says: “Individuals, headquarters, and offices may, on 
showing need therefor, obtain any printed pamphlet by 
applying to the distributing agency serving them.” This 
is simply a matter of putting in the proper papers to 
the distributing agency. The fastest way of getting 
Field and Technical Manuals when you need one in 
a hurry is to send to The Infantry Journal for it. 

The Journat will endeavor to present other official 
matter of similar types, especially when we find such 
items as Jungle Combat which should have, just now, 
the widest possible reading. 
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Satisfactory Service to Members 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

I wish to state here that I have subscribed through you 
for the past three years to various magazines. Prior to that 
time I used other agencies. But I have had nothing but 
the most superior type of service from you; have had no 
complaint of any kind; have had all my changes of address 
taken care of by you in the most efficient manner; and on 
the whole will recommend your magazine service as the 
most superior I have ever seen. It is so far above any of the 
rest that there is absolutely no comparison. You can quote 
me in that respect if you so desire. 

Just to prove my statement above, please enter my sub- 
scription to The Inranrry Journat for one year. . . . I 


used to subscribe but dropped out for several years. 
Very truly yours, 


Mayor, Air Forces. 
Ponce, Puerto Rico. 





Paperwork 


To the Editors of The Inranrry Journat 
Sirs: 

As one newly initiated to company commanding duties 
allow me to second the views expressed on paperwork in 
the January Journat, and to illustrate by way of emphasis 
some of the confusion resulting from excessive literature on 
inconsequentials. Were it the intention of respectively sub- 
ordinate commands to translate the verbiage from higher 
up into concise language which could quickly be put into 
action, there might be some virtue in this vice. But no. 
The apparent function of order-transmitting agencies seems 
to be to impose equivocal addenda to all that comes near 
their typewriters. 

The result of this practice is palpable: What starts out 
as a memorandum ends up in the orderly room as a collec- 
tion of opinions and ramifications, many of them at vari 
ance with the original. And when the memo initiates an 
error the conclusion of its trip through channels finds am 
biguity rampant. Included today in the two-inch pile of 
papers that required my attention, I found three items 
which are excellent examples of this impediment to action: 
A communiqué from battalion headquarters addressed to 
an unknown officer in my company, another from regiment 
ordering all custodians of company funds to be turned over 
to the auditing officer, and a third from division listing an 
officer supposed to transport men to a cooks’ and bakers’ 
school as a candidate for the course himself. 

This last order, incidentally, became so entangled in 
reams of renditions at some headquarters that the officer 
concerned did not receive it until twenty-four hours after it 
had been delivered to the men in his detail, giving him 
about twelve hours to make all the necessary arrange 
ments for the trip. 

Constructively, why not use non-combatants for admin 
istrative work, trained literate men—and women, if neces 
sary—who could devote all their energies to expediting the 
course of an order and the simplification of it to what was 
pertinent to those who must carry it out. 


Yours sincerely, 
LreuTENAnrt, Infantry 
Camp Gordon, Georgia. 
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It’s the Old Story 
To the Editors of The INFantry Journal 
Sirs: 

Enclosed is a check for subscription and book. 

You might be interested in knowing that none of the 
service magazines are available at my regiment's post ex- 
change. A number of our commissioned officers subscribe 
to The Field Artillery Journal and these copies have a cer 
tain second-hand circulation. But nothing is directly avail- 
able. 

I should think that the Army would be very much in- 
terested in promoting a professional spirit among the troops 
so recently called from civil life. The professional journals, 
if easily obtained would seem to be one of the obvious 
agencies in accomplishing that end. 


Yours sincerely, 
Corporat, Field Artillery. 
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The Broad Field of Civil Defense 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy and Lieutenant Hodding 
Carter. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. 285 
Pages; Index; $2.50. 


The particular virtue of Colonel Dupuy’s and Lieuten- 
ant Carter's treatment of civilian defense lies in two things 
-its completeness and the fact that they have done such a 
readable job. A good many of the civilian defense books 
may contain sound information but they are often put 
together in a dry form. And readers, whether they are 
military or non-military, shrink from the proper study and 
use of material thus presented, no matter how extreme its 
importance may be to them. At the same time, the authors 
say in an early chapter that “it is not the purpose of this 
book to serve as a technical manual for the guidance of 
the American citizen intent on protecting himself and de 
fending his country. The OCD is engaged in preparing 
manuals covering all technical phases of civilian defense. 
. . .” Nevertheless, they do include many important de- 
tails for the citizen in the course of describing every rami- 
fication of civilian defense. 

The authors do not enter into any of the discussions or 
arguments concerning the civilian defense set-up. Nor do 
they criticize existing agencies. There is more than one 
place in the book, however, where the reader can draw his 
own clear inferences of the complicatedness of certain as- 
pects of civilian defense and of the need for considerable 
expansion and perhaps more centralized control of certain 
activities. 

This is nowhere clearer than in their chapter on sabo- 
teur and arsonist. Here they show most clearly the tre- 
mendous tasks that face our country in properly protecting 
its vital installations. What the authors say concerning 
state guards and other home guard units is particularly to 
the point also. And I think it is to be regretted that they 
did not feel that they could discuss at greater length a suit- 
able organization for our home guards (as distinguished 
from state guards, or as combined with them} in compari- 
son with the home guards of Britain. However their feel- 
ing that the hundreds of thousands of Americans who are 
members of the National Rifle Association or otherwise 
habitually interested in firearms are “the real successors of 
the long rifles, the woodsmen who prided themselves that 
they could knock off a squirrel at 250 paces,” is most cer- 
* tainly to the point. 






Colonel Dupuy and Lieutenant Carter are surely to be 
congratulated on their book as a whole, restrained though 
some readers may find it. Nowhere else have I seen such 
intelligent discussion of all the problems of civilian de 
fense. For that reason Civilian Defense of the United 
States should have the widest reading not only among those 
most immediately concerned in civilian defense, but also 
among members of the Army itself. For there is no divorc 
ing civilian defense from military operations if our nation 
is to have full protection. The civilian becomes militar 
the moment he begins to think seriously of taking part in 
any defense activity. In today’s wars he is practically as 
subject to attack as any “military” man. Therefore, when 
he begins to do something about it we must think of him 
as being “military” also. Otherwise we may all too readily 
fail to give his activities the military importance they de 
serve. But since the word “civilian” is so thoroughly in 
use, what we shall have to do is simply remember that 
every civilian nowadays may become a fighting man or ont 
who serves the men who fight. 


eee, 
Authentic Description of the Army Flyer’s Career 


THE ARMY FLYER. By Lieutenant General H. H 
Arnold and Brigadier General Ira C. Eaker. New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1942. $2.50. 


The Army Flyer is written primarily for the young man 
who wants authentic dope on the career of such men but 
is good reading for all. Generals Arnold and Eaker, who 
have contributed in other books to the spreading of sound 
knowledge on military flying, describe the army flyer's 
career as they see it. In doing this, they go the whole 
distance. They ride their beam through the whole forty 
years that a military flyer may see in service, which makes 
their book unique of its kind. 

As in Winged Warfare, these authors write without the 
hoorah found in so many books about flyers. And they use 
the device of describing the many activities they have wit 
nessed in their own careers to give would-be flyers and 
others interested in Army aviation a full idea of the variety 
life in this field may hold. 

Though I enjoyed The Army Flyer and feel that many 
readers in and out of the Army will equally enjoy it, | am 
not so sure that the method the authors have used is fully 
successful in its main purpose. It seems to me that in the 
first place this war may well have brought such changes 
that the future forty years a young man now may face 10 
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\rmy Air Forces will bear very little resemblance to the 

Indeed no one can even guess what further changes 
» come. In short, there is a peacetime, pre-war atmos- 
re in many chapters of The Army Flyer that might 
perhaps have served the purpose better if it had been used 

traight autobiographical writing. 

| am sure that these two Air Forces authors realized these 
things when they planned and worked on this new book, 

od indeed the book itself contains some evidence of it. 
And placed beside the fact that men in such official posi- 
tions as they hold understand how desirable it is for Army 
leaders to write good books on the Army, this criticism ] 
am making is a small thing. 

But I am always afraid of this business of picturing the 
future in terms of the past. I wish Generals Arnold and 
Faker had been a little more willing to let their imagina- 
tions run ahead into the years. Or even to comment upon 
the past more often in terms of the future. However, 
though I am a confirmed groundling in habit, I’ve probably 
been reading Buck Rogers too often. 

By no means do I wish to give the idea that the authors 
do not cover the whole present picture of an army flyer’s 
activities in full and accurate detail. And they often go 
further and give their readers the authentic reasons why 
certain policies affecting an army flyer's career have been 
adopted. Thus in more than one way this book contains 
much material not covered in any of the many other books 
now available on military flying. Thus it has more value 
and interest than any of these others. 

All royalties from The Army Flyer are being deposited in 
the Army Air Forces Aid Fund, established by the Army 
Air Forces Aid Society, to assist widows and children of 
officers and enlisted men of the Army Air Forces who have 
given their lives in this war. 
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On the Scene 
REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR! By Blake Clark. New 

York: Modern Age Books, 1942. 127 Pages; $1.25. 

If you had been there in Honolulu when the attack 
came, and if you had at once decided that you were in the 
middle of history and that you would write down what 
you and your neighbors, many of them fighting soldiers 
and sailors, did during the attack, this is the kind of book 
you might have hoped to write. Mr. Clark did write that 
kind of book. 

Remember Pearl Harbor! is a book so full of action— 
American battle action—that it is in itself a call to action. 
For example, one Army man in Washington was on long- 
distance as soon as he read it, asking the publisher to rush 
ten more copies to him. 

Mr. Clark wrote his book without heroics, but there is 
heroism, if you like to give that name to normal American 
battle courage, on nearly every page. In telling of these 
things, the author does not limit himself, of course, to the 
actions of men in uniform. Besides the actions at the air- 
helds, the ships, and the bases, he shows us how people 
elsewhere pitched in with their utmost strength the mo- 
ment they knew what was happening, and kept on working 
and fighting as long as there was anything they could do. 

Mr. Clark is an assistant professor of English at the 
University of Hawaii, and from a reading of his book and 
a look at his picture on the dust jacket, I have an idea that 
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Civilian Defense of the 


United States 


By COLONEL R. ERNEST DUPUY and 
LIEUTENANT HODDING CARTER 


A readable, complete review of a vital 


task that is closely related to military opera- 
tions. 


$2.50 
PPPPIPIPIPIDIP EEE EEEEEEEEE 


... Packed With Information 
About Our Own and 
Sister Services. 

What the Citizen Should Know About Our 
Navy, by Hanson W. Baldwin ... .$2.00 
Army, by Lieut. Harvey S. Ford.... 2.50 
Coast Guard, by Hickman Powell. . 2.00 
Marines, by Capt. John H. Craige.. 2.00 
Arms and W eapons, by Major James 
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About Our Air Forces . . . 


The Army Flyer 


$2.50 
Winged Warfare 
$3.00 


By LIEUT. GEN. H. H. ARNOLD 
and BRIG. GEN. IRA C. EAKER 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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Books That Teach 
How to Fight 


The Most Important of All Military Books 
Field Service Regulations—Operations— 
(EM 100-5) 
Field Service Regulations—Administration— 
(FM 100-10) 


Staff Officers’ Field Manual — The Staff and 
Combat Orders—(FM 101-5) 


The three main guides of war used by our 
Army combined in one handy book. 624 pages. 


$1.25 
Complete Tactics, Infantry Rifle Battalion 


Every Infantry leader should know the con- 
tents of this book thoroughly. It contains the 
American tactical doctrine. 

$ .75 


New Infantry Drill Regulations 
An up-to-date 346-page edition with consider- 


able added material useful to soldiers of 
every grade. 
Fabkote binding ....... $ .50 
Cloth binding. ........ .75 
New Soldier’s Handbook 


A MUST for every soldier. The complete text 
of the official Soldier's Handbook with 128 
pages of added material. This compact little 
book has received wide recognition. 

$ .50 


Machine Gunner’s Handbook 
Under one cover is gathered all the information 
essential for the individual soldier. The latest 
War Department texts and illustrations have 
been used in its preparation. 
$ .50 


60-mm. Mortar Handbook 


A book so valuable to the mortarman that it 
can be considered an essential tool. It com- 
bines material from Field Manuals 23-85, 
22-5, 25-10, and 7-5. 

$ .50 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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April 
he is one of the many professors who prefer to be called b 
a simpler title. There are some professors of Enos} oi 
can write good English, good writing, and certain), Mr 
Clark is one. a 

When he submitted Remember Pearl Harbor! to the 
censors, he was very much afraid that they would make him 
cut the story of the bombing of the airfield, which he 
gives in greater detail of action than I have seep on 
where else. But the censors did not require him to cut 
this part, for which a million readers, | hope, will be 
thankful. Mr. Clark did all he could to help as soon as he 
knew the attack was on. But by writing this book he has 
multiplied his aid of those first days of war many hundred. 
fold. And the farther Remember Pearl Harbor! js spread 
throughout this nation and its Army and Navy, the oreater 
will be the inspiration it gives. . 

It’s a sensibly written book. There is no preaching in it 
It simply tells of things, with a few of the author's ideas 
on them. But I doubt whether any writer during this 
whole war will put the spirit of America in battle between 
covers more effectively. 
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New Editions 


THE OFFICER’S GUIDE. 7th Edition. Harrisburg 
Military Service Publishing Company, 1942. 474 Pages 
Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 


COMPANY ADMINISTRATION AND PERSON 
NEL RECORDS. By Lieutenant Colonel C. M. Virtue 
11th Edition. Harrisburg: Military Service Publishing 
Company, 1942. 394 Pages; Illustrated; Index; Spiral 
paper binding, $1.50; Cloth Binding, $2.00. 


his is the fourth corrected and expanded edition of 
The Officer's Guide in two years’ time. The service that 
the anonymous author and the publishers of this book 
do for the Army officer in keeping it continually up-to-date 
shows a spirit of codperation in time of war that should 
be an example to every publisher in America. Relatively 
small printings and frequent revisions add considerably to 
publishers’ costs. But in such days these things are utter|) 
necessary if a standard military book is to continue to be of 
really full service to the military man seeking sound infor 
mation. 

As a matter of individual choice, there are parts of The 
Officer's Guide that I would treat somewhat different) 
if ever I had to revise it. There are a few things I would 
leave out which the author includes and there would 
probably be a few favorite items I would include which 
the author does not. But two facts stand. And the first is 
simply that everything in the book is of help and interest 
to the American Army officer, especially the young one 
And the second is that there is no other book of the kind 
that is anywhere near its equal—in usefulness of content: 
or in lack of obsolescence. 

The same remarks can generally be applied to Colone 
Virtue’s Company Administration, which is unique in 1 
field, except for the official Technical Manual covering 
some of the same ground. Colonel Virtue’s handbook con 
tinues to help everybody in squadron, company, battery 
and troop headquarters over the rough spots and shorter 
the time spent in paperwork reference. It has had equally 
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frequent revisions in the light of constant changes in the 
\rmy Regulations it covers, and like the author of The 
O# -er's Guide, Colonel Virtue keeps full faith with those 
he serves and refuses to let his book grow stale. 
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Last Minute Observations 


THE SETTING SUN OF JAPAN. By Carl Randau 
and Leane Zugsmith. New York: Random House, 
1942. 342 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


[hese two authors report on their observations in Japan, 
China, Manila, Singapore, the East Indies, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Hawaii. They went to Japan in the early 
spring of 1941, stayed there for some time, and then visited 
more briefly the other places. The lateness of these visits— 
they left Hawaii on the next to the last boat before the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor—gives them a particular interest 
and value. Fortunately, too, the authors have confined 
themselves to reporting exactly what they saw and heard. 
Thev seem to have done this with extreme care not to hash 
over for their readers the broad international aspects of the 
countries they visited of which they could not possibly have 


gained a full grasp in the months they devoted to their long 


journey. Thus what we have in The Setting Sun of Japan 
is not the usual book written by the writer who goes to 
other places in the world and comes back in a few weeks 
stuffed with third- and fourth-hand knowledge, plus per- 
haps his own observations, and proceeds to write a knowing 
work to give us the inside dope. As a consequence, the 
reader of The Setting Sun of Japan gets a remarkably clear 
picture of conditions as they existed just before the war 
began. 

These pictures are often built up of conversation with 
ordinary individuals rather than interviews with national 
figures. I found one chapter entitled “Dutch Generals,” 
which is an exception, to be fully as interesting, however, 
as the many passages dealing with conversations of more 
ordinary people. But here too the authors use straight re 
porting, simply telling us what the Dutch generals they 
talked to said and adding no reflections of their own. 


oe ee 
Concise Summary 
THE JAPANESE ENEMY: HIS POWER AND HIS 


VULNERABILITY. By Hugh Byas. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., 1942. 107 Pages; $1.25. 


This description of Japan and her fighting forces is of 
onsiderable value. It is written by a New York Times 
epresentative who spent years in the Far East. Mr. Byas 
hinks that the Japanese Navy mind is the, controlling 
orce on the Jap side of this war. “The Navy believes it 
an defeat America,” he writes. It has been “brought up 
bn Mahan and sea power.” We must not comfort our- 

Ives, says Mr. Byas, in the suicide theory of the Japanese 
attack. It was, he thinks, “consciously a bold decision and 
t will in the end prove suicidal, but the Japanese Naval 
taff looked to the end before they made the beginning. 

hey did not move before they had convinced themselves 
hat they could win.” 

I particularly liked the forcefulness of the following 
passage: “It is worse than useless to think that superior re- 
uurces will bring us victory on a silver platter. Those re- 
uurces are latent; war is dynamic. There must be an 
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A GOOD Mess Doesn’t 
Just Happen 


A good mess is more than good food 
and a mess account that stays in the black. 


A good mess comes only through ex- 


perience and study. Study? Yeah. And 
that is where 


Manual of Mess Management 


comes in. As a step towards creating a 
good mess, order a copy today. It will 
show you the way. 


$2.00 
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Do you know the origin of these 
terms— 


Chow Jawbone 
Bolo Squad Armored Cow 
Interior Guard Liaison 


and many others? 


Army Talk 


By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


will tell you. It is a veritable dictionary of 
the familiar speech of the military man 
where the words came from and what they 
mean. 


$2.00 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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Well Worth Reading 


Mission to Moscow $3.00 
By AMBASSADOR JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


The latest and best interpretation of Soviet Russia. 


Introducing Australia $3.00 
By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


An American who knows describes the land and 


its people. 


The Impact of War $2.50 
By PENDLETON HERRING 


The finest modern book on our Government and 
its military strength. 


Armies on Wheels $2.50 
By S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Brilliant thought on today’s war by the military 
expert of the Detroit News. 


Generals and Generalship 50¢ 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


Stimulating lectures by the great British Com- 
mander. 


Allenby: A Study in Greatness $3.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


A study of a great military leader of World War | 
by a great leader of the present war. 


Conflict: The American Civil War $3.50 
By GEORGE FORT MILTON 


A concise one-volume account of the American 
Civil War. 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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McClellan—But Not the Whole Man 
GEORGE B. McCLELLAN : THE MAN WHO SaAygp 
THE UNION. By H. J. Eckenrode and Bryan Conrad 
University of North Carolina Press, 1942. 296 Paves 
Maps; Index; $3.50. 


This new biography of General McClellan shows carefy| 
research and accurate historical writing. It is somewha, 
dull in style but takes into consideration much newh 
available material. 

It does not, however, go deeply into the main reason 
why George Brinton McClellan is a figure of extreme his 
torical military importance. 

General McClellan has his place in American histon 
and by no means a minor one, but from the viewpoint of 
our nation in its present circumstances—and from the mili 
tary viewpoint at any time, which should be all the tim 
McClellan had another place, a place of even greater im 
portance. This was his place in the hearts of hundreds of 
thousands of American soldiers. 

What is the secret? Why was he almost worshipped by 
the men of the Union Army? What gave them their fait! 
in McClellan, their unwavering faith, when they lacked 
such a faith in many another leader? Why did they 
crowd about him by thousands on his return to Washington 
long after others had taken his place as high commande: 
and openly weep in their demonstration of loyalty and 
faith? 

Not all leaders have had this hold, not even all successful 
leaders in war. But it is a characteristic of high leadership 
that needs far more exploration than it has been given by 
the historians and by the historical psychologists. If I were 
a military historian or a military psychologist, and ther 
were peaceful years ahead for research, I can hardly think 
of a subject that would have more military importance for 
the nation than a study of such leaders as McClellan and 
the few others who have had a corresponding grasp on the 
hearts and minds of their troops. 


oe 
Where Everything Is 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MANUAL, 
Spring 1942. United States Information Service. Wash 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1942. 698 Pages 
$.75. 

For a year or more now the United States Government 
Manual has been issued three times a year in book form 
Although no compilation or handbook can possibly keep 
fully abreast of the many changes now occurring in the 
set up of our government, certainly this manual is by far 
the freshest work each time it appears. 

The Manual contains a description of the activities © 
every agency of the government and lists the princip! 
offices of each. Each issue also contains the most importar 
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document of recent date; for example, the war mes- 
: President Roosevelt and the joint resolutions of Con- 
eclaring war are included in this spring edition; also 
tI} claration by the United Nations. The Manual 
further contains the Constitution of the United States, a 
number of organization charts, brief matter on the quasi- 
oficial agencies such as the National Academy of Sciences 
and Research Council, the Pan-Ameriacn Union, and the 
\merican National Red Cross. There are also two ap- 
pendixes, one containing information on the executive 
aoencies and functions of the federal government abolished, 
transferred, grouped, or terminated since the last issue of 
the Manual and the other containing about twenty pages 
listing representative publications of the departments and 
agencies of the federal government. One other very handy 
item in the Manual is the list of commonly used abbrevia- 
tions of which about seventy are given. 

[he material on the War Department needs expansion 


BS in several respects, particularly to show the place of general 


headquarters, although all the material given appears to be 
quite accurate. We may naturally expect considerable re- 
vision of this War Department section of the Manual by 
the time the next issue of the United States Government 
Manual is produced. 

On the whole, however, the United States Government 
Manual is by far the most complete and up-to-date summary 
of governmental function. It is the book to turn to when- 
ever you want to know what a particular agency of the 
government does and who its principal officers are. Its pro- 
duction is one of the most valuable activities of the United 
States Information Service of the Office of Government 
Reports, and it is possible to obtain further information on 
any activity of the government merely by writing to the 
United States Information Service. 
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Christopher Columbus Himself 


THE ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison. Boston: Little Brown & Co., 1942. 680 
Pages; Index; Maps; $3.50. 

[he author of this new book on Christopher Columbus 
is not only one of the leading American historians; he is 
also a sailor. As a historian he has explored into original 
sources on Columbus which have lain untapped heretofore. 
As a sailor he has sailed most of the same sea courses that 

olumbus did 450 years ago. And what is more, he has 
sailed them in ships of about the same size and seaworthi 
ness as those of the great discoverer. 

Thus, although there have been noteworthy lives of 
olumbus before, this is the first one written by an author 
who has paid full attention to Columbus on the sea, Colum- 
Dus as a captain and admiral of ships and a navigator. And 
ufter all, it was Columbus on the sea who did things, 
whereas Columbus ashore simply talked about what he was 
Boing to do and got ready to do it or told about it afterwards. 

\dmiral of the Ocean Sea is everything you want to find 
na book. The writing is first rate, the book itself is beauti- 

ully put together and printed, and the charts could hardly 
be better made. The fact that I received it for review as 
he only one of a dozen books that did not deal with the 
‘ar OF the state of the world, may have added a little un- 
Huly to my enthusiasm. But I am willing to wager that 
\dmiral of the Ocean Sea will be the last word on Chris- 





WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT . 


MODERN BATTLE 


Units in Action in the Second W orld W ar 
By LIEUT. COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON 


the details are highly interest- 
ing... ."—The New York Times. 


“If you want to know what really hap- 
pened to the French Army, how the Ger- 
mans captured Fort Eben-Emael or how 
the air invasion of Crete was carried out, 
you can find the answers in . . . MODERN 
BATTLE.”—The Omaha World Herald. 


“Its simple, non-technical language en- 
ables the lay reader to visualize war as it 
appears in the mind of the officer who is 
planning a battle or who is reviewing one.” 
—The Washington Post. 


This book tells the authentic story of a 
dozen or more battles ranging from the 
campaign in Poland down to the air-borne 
attack on Crete. In addition to showing the 
broad picture of these campaigns the book 
also shows what went on in units as small 
as the platoon. 


MODERN BATTLE is a book on today’s 
war for soldiers of all grades—from pri- 
vate to general. 


Plenty of Maps. 


$2.00 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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For the 
Military Reader 


The Nature of Modern Warfare $1.25 


By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


A leading British critic analyzes modern war in 


fluent language. 


The Army of the Future $2.00 
By GENERAL CHARLES DeGAULLE 


Every American soldier has heard of this book by 
the Free French leader. 


War and National Policy $1.00 


A bibliography of some 350 books and 200 articles 
in periodicals are listed in this outline. 


The German Army 
By DR. HERBERT ROSINSKI 


A thorough account by a former German expert 
on strategy. 


$4.00 


German Psychological Warfare $2.50 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 
A summary of the Nazi Army’s uses of psychology. 


$2.50 


Pattern of Conquest 
By JOSEPH C. HARSCH 


A returned correspondent gives you a picture of 
Nazi Germany. 


Great Soldiers of Two World Wars $3.50 
By H. A. DeWEERD 


The editor of Military Affairs writes short biogra- 
phies of 12 leaders. 


Indian-Fighting Army $3.50 
By CAPTAIN FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


A first-rate “Western” on the army that won the 
Western Plains. 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. - Washington, D. C. 
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topher Columbus for fifty years to come and raps fe 
longer. Incidentally, the book was published a ‘ “4 
tions at the same time, this one-volume edi; ag 
footnotes and navigational data, and a two-v edition 
containing these materials and extra chapters a 
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Automat Weapons 
AUTOMATIC ARMS, THEIR HISTORY, Dry; LOp 
MENT AND USE. By Melvin M. Johnson & Charjex 


.. Haven. New York: William Morrow & ¢. In 
1941. 344 Pages; Index; Appendix; $4.50 


[he weapons designer turns author. Mr. Jo! 


1 
ON Show 
in this volume that his knowledge of the history and de 
velopment of automatic weapons is second only to hic 
well-known ability as a successful designer of such wear 


ons. 

It must be appreciated that the authors’ interests tend 
toward the recoil-operated automatic weapon in counter 
distinction to the gas-operated type and naturally his bool 
has a tendency to glorify that type of function to the detr 
ment of all others. 

The book contains hundreds of excellent photographs 
and sectionalized drawings of automatic weapons with 
very complete descriptions of their function. The book js 
divided into five parts which facilitates reference. In my 
opinion there is a great difference in the value the militan 
student will derive from these five divisions. Those whict 
pertain to “History and Development,” “Functioning” and 
“Malfunctions” will be of much value but that part whict 
treats with the all-inclusive subject, “How Automatic 
Weapons May be Employed in Combat,” shows all th 
earmarks of the armchair strategist who has been reading 
the Sunday supplements. 

This volume deserves a place on the reference shelf of 
every student of weapons and will be of interest to that 
multitude of persons who never pass by any small-arms 
weapon without desiring to get it into their hands to see if 
it will “feel” as good as it looks.—G.A.S. 

7 7 1 
Take Democracy Back to Europe 
['WO-WAY PASSAGE. By Louis Adamic. New York 

Harper & Brothers, 1941. 328 Pages; $2.50. 

Mr. Adamic, who has given us much thought to the 
feeling and reaction of European Americans as any Ameri 
can living, suggests that America should take charge of 
Europe when this war is won. No one else, he thinks, n 
other nation, can do it. 

Russia can’t do it because she has never been an effective 
power in Europe. And besides, she will have enough to at 
tend to at home. And there would be some pretty strong 
objections. And there won’t be any other country big 
enough to handle the job. Here in America we have 
Americans, good Americans, from every nation in Europe 
Let some of the best of these, says Mr. Adamic, go back 
to Europe and take over—let a lot of them go. Let them 
take charge and make the people from whence they sprang 
understand the meaning of Democracy. 

I wonder if Mr. Adamic has ever studied our occupation 
of part of Germany right after the First World War. It 
wasn't anything unusual for a lieutenant or even a st 
geant with a handful of men to move into a German town 
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of or five thousand people and get things going in a 
. manner. I know that Mr. Adamic is talking about 
:ing much broader than mere military control. | am 
merely suggesting that what happened twenty years ago in 
Germany shows that Mr. Adamic’s big idea might work. 
Somebody has certainly got to run things if they are not 


I to go to hell. Somebody has got to control and salvage and 


build and teach workable thoughts in a new world. I have 
been thinking for a long time that it’s going to be our job. 
7 7 7 


NOT ALL WARRIORS. By Captain William H. Baumer, 
ir. New York: Smith & Durrell, 1941. 304 Pages; 
Index; Bibliography; $2.50. 


Captain Baumer gives us here biographies of seven West 
Point men who became famous in other fields than the 
military. These are Bonneville, the explorer, Jefferson 
Davis, the statesman, Leonidas Polk, the clergyman, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Henry Du Pont, James McNeill Whistler, and 
Horace Porter, diplomat. Technically, of course, Polk, 
though a bishop, died a general in action, and Jefferson 
Davis as commander-in-chief of the Confederate Army was 
also a military man. But that is no criticism whatever of 
Captain Baumer’s selection, especially since both Davis 
and Polk did achieve high accomplishments outside the 
Army. 

The story of Bonneville is one that has needed telling 
adequately for a long time since no life of him appears to 
exist. There is one existing life of Polk, now fifty years old, 
and much new material has become available since it was 
written. 

Captain Baumer is at his best in biography. There is 
good writing here and each of these brief biographies is a 
contribution of much interest and value to military litera- 


ture. 
y Af 7 


OUR HAWAII. By Erna Fergusson. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1942. 301 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 
$3.50. 

This is a pleasant, informative book on Hawaii, perhaps 
the best of the several recent volumes on the Island which 
do not go into its strategic position but merely describe 
Hawaii and its people. There are two chapters toward the 
end of the book, one describing a military review and the 
other containing the author's “thoughts on dining at Pearl 
Harbor” which deserve a close reading and study, for they 
show things as they were just before the war began and 
these passages have not, appdrently, been altered since then. 

ae 7 


RETURN TO THE FUTURE. By Sigrid Undset. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1942. 251 Pages; $2.50. 


lhe famous Norwegian novelist tells the story of her 
escape from Norway in 1940 and gives us her thoughts on 
the world situation. Her discussion of Germany and the 
German people is particularly to the point. She finds that 
a small layer of Germans—those with the more receptive 
minds—have “felt themselves to be members of the com- 
mon European cultural circle and acted accordingly.” But 
it was a mighty thin layer, she believes, and the great bulk 
of the German people were not in it. It is they who will 
present the big problem when the war is done and she 
suggests that there should be the utmost research into the 


@\\lnesses of the German mind, the better to understand 
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Aids to 


PRACTICAL 
PAPERWORK 


Orders 


This new edition (now in printed form) is one 
of a series of instructional pamphlets published 
by The Book Service of the Adjutant General's 
School as an aid to better administration. It con- 
tains a brief description of the mechanics and uses 
of all types of orders, memoranda, circulars, and 
bulletins with forty-five specimens of typical ad 
ministrative orders. Every adjutant and sergeant- 
major will value this tool of his trade. 50¢ 


The Soldier and the Law 
By MAJOR J. A. McCOMSEY and 
CAPTAIN M. O. EDWARDS 


The complete guide for all court and board 
members ; of great use also to adjutants, sergeants- 
major, and headquarters and unit clerks of all 
arms and services. $1.50 


Court-Martial Practical Guide 
By LT. COL. THOMAS F. McCARTHY 


Plain, understandable explanations—not legal 
language. An aid to every member of a military 
court. $1.00 


Binders for— 
Technical Manuals. 


Field Manuals. 


Army Regulations. 


These binders are especially designed for War 
Department publications. 


$1.50 


20% discount on binders in lots of ten or more, 
f.o.b. Washington. 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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Warfare 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, 
COL. JOHN W. WRIGHT and 
CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


The fascinating story of war, from the first 
tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns— 
readable—accurate. 

$3.00 


PPDDDPIIPIDIDIEREKEEEEEEREERE 


Signposts of Experience 


By MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM J. SNOW 


These World War memoirs of the Chief of 
Field Artillery from 1918 to 1927 are indispen- 
sable for an understanding of rearmament and 
personnel expansion. 

$2.75 


PIPPPIPIPIPIP PIERRE KEE EEE EE EE 


Insignia of the Services 
By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


A fully illustrated work on the insignia of 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Belongs 
in your dayroom library. 


$1.50 


IPIPIPIPIPIPIPEREEE EEE EEE EEK 


Infantry in Battle 


(A NEW EDITION) 


A standard book for the study of Infantry tac- 
tics. It deals with the realities of battle by using 
historical examples. 

$3.00 


DDD DD DIDDY KREKKEEKEEEEERE 
How to Become an 


Officer, U. S. Army 


By LT. COL. ARTHUR VOLLMER 
$1.00 ; 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 


ANN AQHADIIS 


JOURNAI 


not only the reactionary and destructive forc: 
man people, but in all people “who impeck 
march toward more secure and free conditi: 


nations.” 
A 5 A 5 A 


PAN-AMERICAN SPANISH SELF-TAUGHT, p, 
Francisco Ibarra. New York: Random H i 
337 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 


Anyone who is trying to learn Spanish on | 


Own « 

who is going to Central or South America and aa t 
brush up his habla can use this book to advant ; 

Its regular English-Spanish and Spanish-English vocaby 
lary is supplemented by brief vocabularies of words peculiar 
to different Spanish-speaking countries. There js alc 
short section on Portuguese. 

In many lessons new words are illustrated in Pictures 
Verbs are presented in considerable detail. 

The arrangement is good and the contents are exce| 
lent.—W.G. J. 

4 7 . 

THE VOICE OF FIGHTING RUSSIA. Edited }, 


Lucien Zacharoff. New York: Alliance Book Corpora 
tion, 1942. 336 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


Although there is a lot of information in this book on 
the Russian Army, most of it is presented in such a man 
ner that it sounds as if it had been written as press releases § 
from the Soviet Army for the benefit of the folks back | 
home. At least that’s the way it reads to a military reviewer. | 
News stories on military heroes are all to the point. We 
want to know about them and what they did—the ofter 
seemingly impossible but nevertheless true exploits of 
battle. Collect them into a book and they make a sound 
historical record. But you can’t read one after the other 
with sustained interest and appreciation. 

We need to know all we can about the Russian fighting J 
methods and the kinds of troops and units that make w 
the great Army that has stopped the Nazis and turned 
them back. As I said above, this book tells us much. But 
idealization greatly reduces the effectiveness of the telling 

7 7 5 
ALL MEN HAVE LOVED THEE. By Harold C. Gey: 
New York: Richard R. Smith, 1941. Illustrated; $3.75 


There were before this war, and still are, many Amer 
cans for whom France held much that was admirable 
much of strength and even of beauty. Even the tre- | 
mendous changes two years Rave brought to France have , 
not destroyed memories of the old France in the hearts o! 
many. The France that was is captured in this book 
which is a remarkable piece of bookmaking in both text | 
and illustrations. It is particularly the etchings and draw 
ings of the author that give us the France, the Paris, of § 
the past, which all men fighting the Axis would see 1 
large part return. 
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SIXTEEN FAMOUS BRITISH PLAYS. Compiled by 
Bennett A. Cerf and Van H. Cartmell. New York 
Garden City Publishing Company, 1942. 1,000 Pages : 
$1.98. 
What a pleasure it was to get this fine collection at suct 

a time as the present. The plays run from The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray by Sir Arthur Pinero, first produced in \menica 
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to The Corn Is Green by Emlyn Williams, the play 
h Ethel Barrymore starred last year. 
« are a number of old favorites here, Mr. Pim Passes 
B valeade, Journey's End, and The Barretts of Wim- 
reet, and Victoria Regina. 
» Famous British Plays is a good job of printing 
e text in double column which makes for easy read- 
1: is, moreover, a lot of book for the money. 
5 5 7 
rACTICAL NOTES FOR THE INFANTRY COM- 
\JANDER. Aldershot, Gale and Holden, Limited. 


72 Pages; 75c; Paper cover. 


ng 


[his is a combination notebook and tactical outline for 
the small unit leader. It seems to me that the skeleton 
notes under the different tactical headings are almost too 
much cut down. However, they do give the main rules in 
such a way that a British small-unit leader can use this 
notebook to refresh his mind. 

4 7 4 
rHE MORSE CODE: LEARNING AND PRACTICE. 
By R. G. Shackel, M.A. London: Longmans Green and 
Company, 1941. $.50; 64 Pages. 


[his little dit-dah book is concise and simple. Apparently 
the method of practicing the Morse Code in the British 
\rmy is very similar to that which we use. 

7 7 7 
BOLIVAR. By Emil Ludwig. New York: Alliance Book 
Corporation, 1942. 356 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


[his new biography is comparable to the best preceding 
books of the author. It takes the famous South American 
liberator through all his adventures in the course of which 
he had a part in creating several of our sister Republics. 
In his usual manner the author slips frequently into a 
semi-fictional narrative. And this book has the big virtue 
of all his biographies; they are narratives told in a manner 


that holds interest. 
v 7 


WESTWARD AMERICA. By Howard R. Driggs. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 299 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $5.00. 


Professor Driggs’ book will be an absolute “must” for 
every lover of the old west. The text is good but the main 
attraction is the forty water-color paintings by William H. 
Jackson. Mr. Jackson’s paintings are almost photographic 
in their detail and most accurate in their historical por- 
rayal. They fit Professor Driggs’ informal history per- 
tectly. Professor Driggs has been President of the Oregon 

rail Memorial Association since 1928 and his work with 
his Association has given him access to many, historical 


aterials. 
7 7 


1 
HE SUPREME COURT AND JUDICIAL REVIEW. 
By Robert K. Carr. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1942. 304 Pages; Index; $2.00. 
his is one of the excellent American Government in 

Action series. The author writes with remarkably little 
gal jargon in discussing his legal subjects. His conclusion 
that judicial review is a firmly established part “of the 
merican political process and attempts to remove it are 

kely to end in failure. At the same time this particular 

spect of our political process is by no means beyond the 
fluence of public opinion and popular control. . . .” 
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Axis Grand Strategy 


Blueprint of Total War 
By LADISLAS FARAGO 


This book tells what the best German military 
writers thought about war just before the Second 
World War began. You can’t find this material 
anywhere else. 


614 Pages; Index 
$3.75 


PPPPPPPPPIPIPICERE EEE EERE EERE 


American Campaigns 


By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 
This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to 
the Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook 
at West Point. 
Volume I: Text 


Two Volumes: Volume II: Maps 


$8.00 the set. 


PPPPPPPPPIPIPIEERE EEE REE EERE 


Roots of Strategy 
By LT. COL. T. R. PHILLIPS 


Five great military classics, some of it 
newly translated from authentic sources. 


$3.00 
PPIPIDIPIPIPIPEREKEEEEEKEEEE 
The Army Wife 


By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate— 
young and old. 
$2.50 


Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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Important Books and Manuals 


of the 


The best general book on civilian war activities now 
is Civilian Defense of the United States, by Colonel R. 
Ernest Dupuy and Lieutenant Hodding Carter ($2.50). 
These Army authors cover every side of the military 
preparations by non-military agencies and individuals 
in general. And they make it interesting; not merely a 
dry assembling of facts from official sources. 


Remember Pearl Harbor! by Blake Clark ($1.25) is 
the dramatic book on the attack which is now climbing 
to a deserved popularity throughout the country. Its 
chapters on what men did in the areas where the Japa 
nese struck with their greatest force are exciting and 
dramatic accounts of action. 


The Axis Grand Strategy, edited by Ladislas Farago 
($3.75) contains the main thought of German military 
men just before this war began. There have been many 
books which have described the Nazi political thought 
and development in full, but this is the first one to go 
adequately into all sides of the German professional 
military thought. 


Needed Field Manuals Back in Stock 


Many much-needed Field Manuals are back on the 
list again. The Journat regrets that it has had to dis- 
appoint so many who have ordered these books in the 


onth 


last few months. But now these, and a n 


other Field and Technical Manuals, are agair 


nber of 


IN stock. 


Penguin-Infantry Journal Books 

The Penguin-Infantry Journal books What's That 
Plane? and Guerrilla Warfare are now available to all 
comers, and the first printing is rapidly disappearing, 
Guerrilla Warfare is the little book that Time discussed 
at some length in its issue of March 16. 


The Army Flyer, by Lieutenant General H. . 
Arnold and Brigadier General I. C. Eaker ($2.75) is 
the new book by the two Air Forces authorities which 
describes in interesting manner the full career of mili- 
tary flying men. It is a friendly and informal book 
packed with information no other book contains. 


Defense Will Not Win the War, by Lieutenant Col- 
onel W. F. Kernan ($1.50). This is the book that has 
been much under discussion. In it the author proposes 
a plan for future action by our forces which has been 
particularly commented upon. 


The U. S. Government Manual ($.75) issued three 
times a year is the one official book that tells what all the 
different government departments and other agencies 
are, what they do, and who heads them. The Journal 
will have this manual in stock hereafter. 




















The FOURTH Horseman 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. H. DOHERTY, Finance Department 


This is a book on life and death. It contains complete instructions for the preparation of 
all papers and data needed for an officer or enlisted man of either the Army or the Navy if death 
comes to him. Through following these instructions, which are especially suitable in time of 
war, your affairs can be arranged so that harassment and delay are not added to grief. 


| $1.00 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC. 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
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